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tae a HAT,” writes a correspondent, 
= LSS f “has become of that ancient 
. J plague of the grain 
qi crops, the grasshopper?” And 
W. H. Larrimer, entomologist in 
charge of cereal and forage in- 
sect investigations, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, answers: 

“While it is true that, owing to unfavorable cli- 
matic conditions and practical control methods devel- 
oped both by the United States Bureau of Entomology 
and various state entomologists, the grasshopper prob- 
lem is not so serious as in former years, we are by 
no means ready to call it a finished project. Every 
year, grasshoppers continue to do considerable damage 
in some particular section of the country. Owing to 
our modern methods of control, which embody a rather 
careful scout each year to anticipate such outbreaks, 
the damage has been held to a minimum. The unfavor- 
able financial condition under which agriculture is still 
altempting to operate makes a more economical 
method of control highly desirable. This particular 
point in our researches has been given especial atten- 
tion in recent years.” 

The career of the locust, at any rate, has come to a 
comparatively innocuous anticlimax, in contrast with 

e romance and devastation it has wrought in the 
ancient and even in the recent past. Ever since the 
lays of John the Baptist it has been an interesting 
figure. Now it is a somewhat pathetic one. For it is 
subject to a persistent persecution that limits its 
\oracious destruction of growing crops and balks its 
rodigious appetite. The time for obituary is near, if 
« has not definitely arrived; it is a fitting moment, 
it least, for a word of epitaph. 

Not only has man conspired within recent years to 
prevent any such colossal grasshopper invasions as 
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Obit the Locust 


those of the late seventies in this country, but it has 
been discovered that the locust is prey to a parasitic 
pest known by the suggestive name of sarcophaga 
kellyi, which accounts for its destruction in what would 
seem appalling numbers if the grasshopper were a 
more popular insect than he is. 

There exists ample evidence that grasshoppers have 
been reckoned among the principal insect enemies of 
agriculture since man began to till the soil. The writ- 
ings of the Egyptians, Greeks, and the ancient 
Hebrews, all contain references to these pests. In 
North America unmistakable representations of the 
grasshoppers are found on pottery and in the picture 
writings of the prehistoric aborigines, particularly the 
Aztecs. It is therefore quite probable that grasshop- 
pers attacked the corn and other crops of the Indians 
before the coming of the white man. 


HE early history of the New England states af- 

fords numerous records of the inroads by grass- 
hoppers upon crops of the settlers. During the period 
1743 to 1756 a great scourge of these hungry insects 
occurred in Maine, and other outbreaks took place in 
Vermont in 1797 and 1798. 

When agriculture began to be established generally 
in the great plains region of the United States, lying 
west of the Mississippi River and east of the Rocky 
Mountains, during the decade 1870-1880, a migratory 
species of grasshopper, commonly known as the Rocky 
Mountain locust, frequently swooped down from its 
breeding grounds on the benches of the mountain 
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range in such great swarms as to destroy prac- 
tically all cultivated crops over vast areas of 
country. As the settlement of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region progressed and the breeding grounds 
of this destructive insect came under the influ- 
of cultivation, these outbreaks ceased. 
Thus, there has not been a serious general outbreak of 
the Rocky Mountain locust since 1880, and this par- 
ticular grasshopper has ceased to be a pest of any 
great importance. 


ences 


ILLIAM C. EDGAR, in his book, “The Story 
of a Grain of Wheat,” speaks of a particularly 
serious invasion of locusts upon the wheat fields of 
Minnesota in 1877. The governor of the state was con- 
strained upon that occasion to appoint a day of fasting 
and prayer. He urged the people “in the shadow of 
the locust plague, whose impending renewal threatens 
the desolation of the land,” to “humbly invoke for the 
efforts we make in our defense the guidance of that 
hand which alone is adequate to stay ‘the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness and the destruction that 
wasteth at noonday.’” The governor’s proclamation 
caused much comment and some adverse criticism. 
“Clergymen,” writes Mr. Edgar, “read it from their 
pulpits, and in solemn tones exhorted the people to 
assemble together for prayer on the day appointed. 
The 26th of April arrived, shops and other places of 
business were closed, the church bells announced the 
hour of service and, deeply impressed by the unusual 
character of the occasion, to which the extraordinary 
quiet of the day contributed, the people, Protestant 
and Catholic alike, walked soberly to church and there 
prayed fervently to the Almighty for help and succor 
against the threatened devastation of their wheat crop 
which, at that time, was of vital importance to the 


(Continued on page 238.) 
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“Production as a Cfheed “Price Cfactor 


ma] RAN, shorts and red dog flour being 
byproducts in the manufacture of 
aii flour, their production is not depend- 
ent, except to a very small degree, 
hi fi} upon the price or demand for them, 
I: NE | but rather upon that for flour, the 
main or primary product. These byproducts from the 
manufacture of wheat flour, generally referred to as 
“offal,” constitute from 25 per cent to 33 per cent of 
the weight of the entire wheat grain. This variation 
in the percentage is due mostly to the quality of the 
grain. The higher the quality of the wheat, the less 
offal there will be, and vice versa. The Bureau of the 
Census figures of millfeed production are incomplete, 
inaccurate, and the amounts of each different feed 
produced are not given. In this study the total 
amounts of feed produced, and those of each feed, 
were calculated from the quantity of flour produced. 
These data were calculated on a monthly and yearly 
basis. 

Because the number of bushels of wheat required to 
produce a barrel of flour varies with the quality of 
the wheat, it was first necessary to learn the average 
weight of the wheat produced in the United States 
each year. From this weight per bushel it was learned 
how much of this wheat, cleaned and dried, was neces- 
sary to make a barrel of flour. The difference between 
the weight of the number of bushels of wheat required 
to make a barrel of flour and 196 lbs gave the amount 
of offal produced. This averages about 26.8 per cent 
of the weight of the cleaned and dried wheat. The 
following table shows the number of bushels and 
pounds of cleaned dry wheat of each weight per bushel 
required to make a barrel of straight flour, including 
low grade. Approximately 2.5 per cent of the wheat 
is low grade and red dog flour, so this was subtracted 
from the straight flour. 





U. S. average Wheat for 
wt. per bu (a) -—1 bb) flour (b)— Pet. of 
Crop year— Ibs bus Ibs offal (c) 
BOGOR Rcecccscess Ge 4 17 26.2 
BUREPER cccscccss EFS 4 19 26.9 
‘i ) 2) Peerieeee 58.3 4 17 26.4 
_, - | Sree fk 4 16 26.1 
TS | SAP 4 18 26.6 
| Serer 4 18 26.7 
BUOUORC owscccveces Bean a) 21 27.4 
1917-18.......... 58.6 4 17 26.2 
BUEMPERecscpeases See 4 16 26.6 
OE | See 4 25 28.5 
CSS ) Pree 4 20 27.0 
1921-22.......... 66.6 4 23 28.2 
BRSSCER Ss Keeocses 57.7 4 19 26.8 
oe Pee 57.4 4 20 27.0 
1924-26... .ccc00. 58.9 4 16 256.9 
(a) 1925 Miller’s Almanack, p. 200. (b) Howard Wheat 
Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis. (c) Calculated from 


source (b), 


The relative amounts of the different feeds obtained , 


in flour milling are rather constant, although they may 
vary, depending upon the quality of the wheat, upon 
the milling practice in any certain mill, and upon the 
relative prices to be had for each kind of feed. The 
most bran is produced from the lower grades of wheat: 
Mills cannot easily vary the quantity of total offal 
except within very narrow limits, to be had from a 
certain grade of wheat. The relative amounts of 
standard middlings, flour middlings and red dog flour 
also vary with the quality of the grain milled, but from 
a certain grade of wheat can be controlled by the 
miller within quite wide limits. 


aig and winter wheat give different percentages 
of offal, but the difference is not great, so an 
average of the percentages of the Minnesota State 
Mill figures (bran 13 per cent, shorts 14.2 per cent, 
red dog 2.5 per cent), and of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission figures (bran 12.3 per cent, shorts 12 per cent, 
red dog 5.7 per cent) were arbitrarily taken as the 
best obtainable to represent the percentages of each 
kind of feed of the total produced in the United States 
as a whole. These percentages for the three feeds of 


this study are: bran, 45.95 per cent; shorts, 45.05; red 
dog, 9. 

As stated before, these percentages of the different 
feeds taken are arbitrary, as the actual percentages of 
each obtained will depend upon many factors. Still it 
is believed that these are a very fair average for a 
period of years for the entire United States. 


“By Sohn of. oycanlan 


Fifth of a Series of Articles by a Former Associate of the 


Livingston Economic Service 


During the period of government control, effective 
Dec. 25, 1917, to December, 1918, it was provided by 
regulation of the United States Food Administration 
that no licensed flour miller should use more than 264 
Ibs of 58 lbs to a bushel or heavier clean wheat in 
making a barrel of flour. This put. the millers on a 
74 per cent extraction basis, which permitted the pro- 
duction of 68 lbs bran and shorts per barrel of flour. 
This increase in the percentage of extraction of flour 
from wheat materially reduced the quantity of shorts 
and red dog produced. 

After the war, in returning to the manufacture of 
flour under the old régime, more feeds were produced 
for each bushel of wheat. Without government super- 
vision mills reduced the extraction basis, using upward 
of 274 lbs wheat per barrel of flour. The addition of 
an average of 8 lbs offal per barrel of flour means a 
great increase in the supply when considered in the 
total production of the United States. 


EFFECT OF YEARLY PRODUCTION 


c ew production of millfeeds is not elastic; that is, 
it is not dependent upon demand or price. High 
prices of byproduct feeds in consequence of heavy 
demand do not necessarily stimulate production. The 
production of wheat offal depends almost entirely upon 
the demand for flour. Consequently, it is quite pos- 
sible to have a heavy demand for wheat feeds, accom- 
panied by relatively high prices, without increased 
production, if this strong demand for the byproducts 
happens to coincide with a period of relatively slack 
demand for flour. 

The Upward Trend in Production.—Due to the in- 
creased production of flour in the United States, there 
has been a corresponding increase in the offal produc- 
tion. During the 15-year period of this study, the 
upward trend of bran, shorts and red dog flour, com- 
bined, has shown an ‘average annual increase of 61,559 
tons. The more careful rationing of animals and the 
use of these byproducts in mixed feeds have tended 
to absorb this increase. 

Whether because of the inability to completely 
absorb this increase or to the decrease in oats prices, 
there has been a decrease in the trend of relative feed 
prices over the 15-year period. 

The Purpose of Fitting Trends.—These secular 
trends are the result of the long-time influences affect- 
ing the prices and production. Factors over the 15 
years have acted to determine what the normal price 
and production are, and the demand has become ad- 
justed to these normal conditions of production and 
price. Therefore, after the effect of the price level of 
farm products has been eliminated from the prices of 
millfeeds, the next step is to find the causes of the 
yearly variations from this normal trend of price or 
production. 

The Relation Between Yearly Production and Price. 
—With the trend of both production and price, or 
two or more price series, known, it is then possible 
to study the effect of a deviation from the normal of 
one upon the deviation from the normal of the other. 
If the production of bran is above the “norm” for 
any year, the price will be below its “norm,” other 
things being equal. 

The Effect of the United States Production on the 
Minneapolis Price——Hence, in finding the yearly re- 
lationship of the Minneapolis price and the United 
States production of these feeds, the yearly deviations 
from the trend lines of price were correlated with the 
percentage deviations from the trend lines of produc- 
tion. 

The following coefficients of correlation were ob- 





tained in the relation between price and production 
of the feeds over the 15-year period: 


Bran price and bran production r=—.14 
Shorts price and production r=—.23 
Red dog price and production r=— 44 


These coefficients are rather small, as would be 
expected in a comparison of this kind where the de- 
mand for the commodities is very elastic. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that the correlation coefficients are 
higher for the price and production of shorts than for 
bran, and still higher for red dog flour. This may be 
accounted for by the fact that demand for bran is 
more elastic than that for the other two feeds. An 
increase in the production of bran is readily absorbed 
without much affecting the price, but the demand for 
shorts and red dog is somewhat more inelastic and 
constant, due to the different nature of the consump- 
tion, and in consequence an increase or decrease of 
production of the heavier offals causes a more marked 
opposite movement in their prices. But the effect of 
a year’s production above or below the normal trend 
may have no effect upon the price. Other factors, as 
the high production and low prices of other feeds, or 
the condition of late pasturage, may offset the change 
in production. In short, it may be concluded that 
production does affect price, but other factors may 
overshadow the effect of the supply. 

Effect of Minneapolis Production on the Minne- 
apolis Price——There is no noticeable relationship be- 
tween the Minneapolis production and prices. The 
Minneapolis market is not an isolated market or mar- 
ket area, but is connected to the general market or 
market area of the entire country. Minneapolis is a 
surplus feed producing center, and its prices are de- 
termined by the demand and supply of the United 
States through the free interplay between markets. 

Estimation of the Normal Price for a Year.—An 
estimate may be made of the normal price of a feed 
for any year by taking into consideration the secular 
trend of the individual price, and the height of the 
farm products price level. In order to estimate price 
in advance, it is necessary, first, to project the price 
trend line. This normal relative price is then to be 
multiplied by the estimated farm price index number 
to obtain the yearly actual price. The farm products 
index number can be estimated quite accurately, as it 
usually changes very little from year to year. 


Sige price obtained by correcting for the trend and 
the price level will give the normal bulk wholesale 
price at Minneapolis for any feed, based on conditions 
during the past 15 years. The difference between this 
calculated normal price and the actual price is at- 
tributable to the effect of other factors. 

The formula used in obtaining the normal yearly 
price: Wholesale bulk price per ton of (the particular 
feed) at Minneapolis for (year) TXL. The letters in 
the formula refer to the following: (T) relative trend 
price of the particular feed; (L) Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index number of farm products, crop year 
1912-183=100, must be used, and an estimate made of 
its possible average for the 12 months, July to June. 


SEASONAL PRODUCTION AND MONTHLY PRICES 


Due to the heavy wheat receipts, flour sales, and 
general activity in the milling industry in the late 
summer and fall, there is a much greater production 
of flour and feeds at this time of the year, in both 
the winter and spring wheat sections, than at any 
other. During the last half of the crop year the pro- 
duction is considerably less than during the first half. 
The Minneapolis seasonal production, shown in an 
accompanying table, is somewhat different from that 
of the entire United States, because nearly all Min- 
neapolis flour is made from spring wheat. 

Relation Between Seasonal Production and Price. 
—There is a very definite relationship between the 
monthly production of some feeds and the Minneap- 
olis monthly price. The increased production shows 

(Continued on page 262.) 
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THE MENACE OF MATURING CONTRACTS 


MONTH ago, attention was called to the founda- 
A tion being laid for a tower of trouble later on 
by buyers failing to order out flour on old contracts 
while covering current needs with new purchases at 
lower prices. Since that time the situation has grown 
worse rather than better. Many millers, with an un- 
precedented volume of orders on their books, are un- 
abl: to secure sufficient shipping directions to keep 
thei: mills in operation. Just now, following a season 
of \cry heavy buying, current flour production at most 
mili ng centers actually is less than at the same season 


a year ago. 

ome millers are disposed to interpret this as an 
indication that much of the early season buying of 
flour was largely speculative in that bakers, in par- 
ticu!ar, anticipated their requirements too far ahead 
anc to some degree overestimated their needs for the 
period covered in their purchase contracts. Certainly, 
the rate at which directions now are being received 
by ‘oillers strongly suggests the possibility of many 
of ‘uese contracts carrying over beyond their expira- 


= 


tion date. 

lillers are in no small degree responsible for the 
condition which threatens to develop within the next 
few weeks or months. They and their salesmen pressed 
cusiomers to the last ditch in making forward book- 
ings, and in numberless known instances succeeded in 


committing them to contracts to the maximum of their 
shipment period requirements, if not substantially be- 
yond that limit. At best, their customers can take 


and pay for flour only to their requirements unless 
they choose at expiration of the contract to take the 
flour and hold it in their own storage. Not many 
buyers, in this modern day when it is not deemed 
necessary to age flour in storage, are disposed to do 
this 

[t may be that the threatened danger of overdue 
contracts and difficulties arising out of the application 
of a carrying charge will not develop. Yet conditions 
at the moment suggest that it will, and that millers 
either will have to stand together in applying the 
charge or confess their weakness-and permit it, as on 
numerous former occasions, to go by the board. The 
whole threatened situation obviously arises out of the 
too great eagerness of millers to book their trade 
beyond reasonable requirements and the too great 
willingness of buyers to speculate in their flour pur- 
Both sides cannot possibly gain. There some- 
times arises a question as to why either side believes 
that it can. 


chases, 


RESTORING THE COTTON BALANCE 

|* brief comment on the cotton price situation in 

these columns last week, it was predicted that the 
South, although badly hit by this year’s overproduction 
and the resultant break in prices, would find its way 
out without following the Iowa precedent of demand- 
ing government aid. Efforts in this latter direction 
are, of course, already under way, but they show little 
or no evidence of being backed by public opinion in 
southern states. 

Instead, bankers and the business community of 
cotton states are setting themselves to solve their 
problem by application of those sensible measures 
which alone offer solution, withdrawal from the market 
of a considerable part of this year’s unassimilable sur- 
p'us and adoption of definite plans for restricting next 
year’s production. In South Carolina, for instance, 
honkers are prepared to aid in holding cotton off the 
market by loaning eighty per cent of its value. This 
oter is sensibly coupled with a definite plan to re- 
strict next year’s seeding by withholding credit from 
growers of more than ten acres of cotton unless they 
agree to reduce their acreage by twenty-five per cent. 

These are sound measures in direct antithesis to 
demands for government subsidies, impractical equali- 
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zation fees, price fixation and similar quackeries which 
have characterized demands for restoration of farm 
prosperity in grain growing states. Almost no effort 
has there been made to interest farmers in helping 
themselves or in efforts to apply wholesome measures. 
The entire demand has been that a law be passed. 

It is true that there are certain sound objections 
to restricting wheat acreage as a means to increase the 
price of that grain. Wheat is food, the basic food 
of this country and of the world. Artificial reduction 
in the acreage sown to it might conceivably go far 
beyond man made plans and, in an adverse season, 
produce actual bread want in the world. This objec- 
tion applies to no other grain and, of course, not at 
all to cotton. 


LABOR AND THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 

HE American Federation of Labor will be fortu- 

nate if it escapes having public opinion interpret 
its declared purpose to unionize the motor car in- 
dustry as evidence of weakness rather than of strength. 
The recent history of union labor is one of small 
benefits for its adherents, while those industries which 
have successfully resisted labor organizers have ad- 
vanced the interests of their employees beyond any- 
thing attempted by the unions themselves. 

This is particularly true of the motor car industry, 
which now furnishes employment to more than a mil- 
lion workers under wage, living and working conditions 
not approached by that of any similar body of men 
in the world. Steady employment, short hours and 
high wages have established a standard in the industry 
centering at Detroit so far ahead of anything ever 
attained by business agents and their strike weapon 
that for organized labor to pretend that there is need 
for its intrusion is an absurdity. 

The most charitable construction to place on Presi- 
dent Green’s announcement is that organized labor, 
aware of its decreasing membership and constantly 
restricted field of usefulness, has decided it must make 
this effort in the motor car industry or confess that 
it no longer has a place in American industrial life. 
Barred from the steel industry, suffering from re- 
peated partial defeats in its hold on transportation 
and with a long record of disaster in its efforts to 
control coal mining, union labor has nothing to offer 
to motor car workers. The gest it could do would be 
to bolster for a short time its own declining fortunes; 
the worst it could do would be to bring disaster to a 
great industry. 


FULL EUROPEAN MARKETS BY CABLE 
TTENTION of readers of The Northwestern 
Miller, especially that of exporting millers, is 
called to the full cabled report of market conditions 
and flour prices at principal British and continental 
ports appearing on page 232 of this issue. This new 
cable service was inaugurated last week and will here- 

after be a regular news feature of this publication. 

For more than a quarter of a century The North- 
western Miller has maintained regular correspondents 
in all of the principal European flour markets, and 
has supplied its American and Canadian readers with 
detailed reports by mail of trade conditions in im- 
porting countries. These reviews, written in every in- 
stance by well-informed correspondents and revised 
and supplemented by the publication’s own European 
office under supervision of Mr. Raikes, always have 
been accurate and authoritative, although suffering in 
timeliness by necessarily slow mail transmission. To a 
considerable extent this has been overcome by brief 
cable reports received on day of publication. 

Henceforth this mail review of markets will be 
entirely dispensed with, and all European market 
news, including complete quotations on American and 
Canadian flours corrected to date of publication, will 
be received by cable direct from this publication’s 
London office. The same correspondents will be main- 
tained at continental and British trade centers, but 
their services-will be largely supplementary in enabling 
Mr. Raikes and his staff to maintain close and accu- 
rate touch with prices and conditions. 

With the elimination of extended market reviews 
from the European department, the columns heretofore 
used for that purpose will be more largely devoted to 
trade news of general interest and to comment on 
commercial and industrial conditions not directly con- 
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nected with flour and grain markets. It is the hope 
of the publishers that this combination of complete 
and down to the minute cable service covering actual 
prices and conditions and more extended news cover- 
ing European events in general will prove acceptable 
to The Northwestern Miller’s readers. 





NOW TO STICK TO IT 
T the recent Atlantic City convention the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry definitely declared 
itself opposed to being further held up for so-called 
advertising in special supplements to newspapers cele- 
brating grand openings, anniversaries and other events 
in the history of bakeries. Having so declared its 
opposition to the practice, it now remains for mem- 
bers of allied trades to put the declaration into prac- 
tice. 

There is a reasonable possibility that bakers them- 
selves, being thus forewarned of opposition by those 
who heretofore have paid most of the cost of special 
“blurb” editions, will cease to lend their names to these 
schemes. Under no possible construction can they be 
of value to the baker comparable with sound and 
sensible advertising scattered over a long period. 

There is, therefore, every reason why the baker 
himself should turn down the next ambitious promoter 
who comes to him with plans for a “blurb” supple- 
ment. If, however, the baker does not see fit to do 
this in his own interest, allied tradesmen when ap- 
proached for complimentary advertising should stand 
by their declaration and refuse without apology or 
explanation. To none does this counsel apply with 
more force than to millers, who heretofore have for 
“reasons of policy” meekly put up two, three or five 
hundred dollars for a page in which to declare that 
“Blank’s bread is best because it is made of Sap’s 
flour.” The industry has declared itself. It remains 
only to stand by the declaration. 





THE CONSIGNED CAR OF FLOUR 

HE following is quoted from a flour salesman’s 

report to his manager: 

“I called on Jim Merchant yesterday, and saw a 
sight that would make the sales manager of the 
Hopeful Milling Co. weep and gnash his teeth. In 
Jim’s warehouse was a quantity of Hopeful’s Best 
flour which has been there nearly a year. The Hope- 
ful salesman proposed to put the flour in Jim’s store 
to be paid for as sold. Jim says so far as he is con- 
cerned the flour belongs to the Hopeful company, and 
it can dispose of it as it likes. Meanwhile, he is mak- 
ing good headway pushing our brand and is going to 
need another car before long.” 

So it goes, and so it always will go. No merchant 
ever interests himself in the sale of merchandise con- 
signed into his store when he has other merchandise 
in which his capital or credit is tied up. In this case, 
the Hopeful salesman doubtless esteemed himself for 
having done a good day’s work. When he applies for 
his next job, he will list this car of flour as a part 
of his sales volume and note the town as one in which 
he was successful in introducing his company’s goods. 

As a matter of fact he sold nothing, and introduced 
his employer to nothing but trouble. Sooner or later, 
having put off as long as possible the day of reckon- 
ing, the miller will take a loss. Furthermore, he has 
in all probability barred himself from interesting any 
other merchant in the town until after the memory 
of this consigned car has faded from mind, No one, 
in truth, has accomplished anything whatever. 

There is something to be said for the miller who 
frankly and honestly goes into a market and “buys” 
a distributor by making a price to secure his business. 
The act may or may not pay, but the miller who takes 
it plays the game squarely, not only with competition 
but with himself. He knows what he is about, and 
takes a known loss when he makes the sale. 

This is not true of the stupid and foolish consigned- 
to-be-sold scheme. It is nothing more than an inef- 
fective and self-deceiving substitute for salesmanship. 
It fools nobody but the miller himself. Yet there is 


constantly scattered about the country a_ certain 
amount of flour hopefully waiting to get itself sold by 
a merchant who does not care if it never is sold. 
Millers go on sending it out, and every day or two 
some sales manager takes up the scheme with some 
added decoration to make it look new. 
worked, and never will. 


It never has 
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DUTCH WHEAT FUTURES 
MARKET INAUGURATED 


Trading in Wheat Futures Added to Previ- 
ous Facilities for Operating in Corn 
Options on Rotterdam Exchange 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—The United States 
consul at Rotterdam reports that on 
Sept. 14 the locai association of futures 
markets in grains offered, for the first 
time, facilities for futures trading in 
wheat. This association has dealt in corn 
futures since 1912. Indications of the 
extent of the policy can be gained from 
the statement that recently 3,674,000 bus 
wheat were discharged during one week 
at Rotterdam. That city has a total of 
28 movable elevators at its docks for un- 
loading grain. 

The president of the Rotterdam asso- 
ciation contrasts the condition there with 
other ports which permit deliveries of 
grain only from lighters or warehouses. 
At this port, contracts for future deliv- 
eries permit dock discharge from vessels, 
thus avoiding the high cost of trans- 
shipment. 

The corn futures market has supplied 
a real need, and since the sales of wheat 
at this port are much larger than those 
of corn, the new wheat futures market 
should soon demonstrate its possibilities 
of service. 





LARGER AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
PRODUCTION FORECAST 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—The first official 
estimate of Australian wheat acreage is 
given as 11,000,000, according to a cable 
from the International Institute of Ag- 
riculture at Rome. Last year’s acreage 
was 10,289,000. ‘The institute estimates 
production at 150,000,000 bus, compared 
with 107,449,000 last year and 164,577,000 
in 1924-25. This indicates a yield per 
acre of 13.6 bus, which is higher than 
in any of the past five years, with the 
exception of 1924-25, when the yield was 
15.2 bus. If this production estimate 
should be borne out, Australia would 
have about 110,000,000 bus wheat for ex- 
port. Beneficial rains have fallen in that 
country, and the crop prospects are ex- 
ceilent. 

The dominion bureau of statistics re- 
ports that there will be considerable low- 
ering of quality and grade throughout 
most of Canada. Although the quantity 
of Austria’s wheat crop is some 8 per 
cent below the figure for 1925, the qual- 
ity is now reported to be better this 
year than last. The dry weather during 
most .of September dried out the grain, 
which originally had an unusual moisture 
content, due to bad weather at harvest 
time. 

Owing to dry weather in England, 
harvest was completed in good weather. 
Dry conditions in Finland at the begin- 
ning of the summer were relieved toward 
the end of the ripening period by moist 
weather, which improved considerably the 
harvest prospects of summer grain. 

The Roumanian corn crop is estimated 
at 203,874,000 bus, against 175,464,000 
last year, and it is also said that corn 
prospects are excellent in that country. 
The estimate is higher than for any 
otner year since 1911. 

According to the United States Weath- 
er Bureau, conditions in India remain 
favorable except for some local damage. 
Although grain production in Tunis is 
mediocre, the quality of the crops is 
reported to be good. Unusually warm 
and wet weather has prevailed in Argen- 
tina, but previously the rainfall had been 
markedly deficient for several weeks. 

Continued dry weather in Austria and 
France has pw Mate the sowing of fall 
crops. The weather in Germany has been 
more favorable, and although additional 
moisture is essential in Algeria, the prep- 
aration of the soil for future sowing has 
been actively carried out. 

In addition to the October estimate 
for the flaxseed crop of the United 
States showing a slight improvement, a 
revision of the estimate of the area sown 
in Argentina shows an increase. Con- 
ditions in other countries remain about 
the same. New estimates received bear 
out the prediction of a decrease in out- 
put, compared with last year. The total 
for nine countries so far reported is 13.5 
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THE ROYAL AND ANCIENT GAME 




















Kansas Crry, Mo.—R. H. Sturtevant, 
of the Logan Bros. Grain Co., won the 
annual golf tournament of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, which was played 
on Oct. 12. Mr. Sturtevant had a net 
score of 76. J. J. Kraettli, of the J. E. 
Rahm Grain Co., had the low gross 
score, with 86. 

* ” 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—DeBow Sparks, of the 
Sparks Milling Co., won the low medal 
prize at the fall golf tournament held by 
the St. Louis Millers’ Club at the Rock 
Springs Country Club, Alton, IIl., Oct. 
18. J. O. Ballard, of the Ballard-Mess- 
more Grain Co., won first prize in the 
blind bogey contest, and E. T. Stanard, 
of the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., sec- 
ond prize. 


Dinner was served in the club in the 
evening, following which Louis J. Jones, 
of the Fulton Bag Co., announced the 
winners. King Ludington, of the Chase 
Bag Co., was elected to membership in 
the club at the meeting, which was well 
attended and one of the most pleasant 
held this year. 

7. 

Wicuirta, Kawsas.—The Wichita Board 
of Trade held its annual Columbus Day 
golf tournament at the Crestview Coun- 
try Club. J. H. Beyer, of the Beyer 
Grain Co., was the winner of the cu 
for the second time. L. H. Powell, 
president of the Wichita Terminal Ele- 
vator, was second. After the tournament 
was finished, dinner was served at the 
club house for about 40 members. 








per cent below the production for the 
same countries last year. 

The world rye crop for 24 countries 
reporting is placed at 838,425,000 bus, 
85.5 per cent of last year’s production. 

Barley raised by the United States 
and Canada is reported as 808,863,000 
bus, or 93.5 per cent of last year’s crop. 
The aggregate from 30 countries is 1,- 
131,502,000 bus. 

The total oats crop from 27 countries 
is placed at 3,148,560,000 bus, or 94.6 
per cent of the 1925 total. 





LOUISIANA MILL TO BE 
TRANSPORTED TO MEXICO 


New Orteans, La.—The Gulf Flour 
Mills, Inc., which was organized several 
years ago, and until a week ago was the 
only flour mill in Louisiana, has been 
sold by the C. B. Fox Co., Inc. The mill- 
ing machinery will be sent to Mexico as 
soon as it can be loaded on board ship, 
Mr. Fox said, adding that workmen al- 
ready are engaged in crating the various 
machines. Mr. Fox said he is not pre- 
pared at this time to announce the pur- 
chasers’ names. The mill has a daily 
capacity of 250 bbls. ° 





GRAIN SUPERVISION POWERS 
INCREASED IN CANADA 


MonrreaL, Que.—Leslie H. Boyd, K. 
C., James Robinson and Matthew Snow, 
of the board of grain commissioners for 
Canada, were in Montreal last week. 
After their visit it was announced that 
some minor departmental adjustments 
would be made to facilitate the grain 
movement through this port. The board 
intends to increase the supervisory pow- 
ers of the inspection department, so that 
a closer check may be made on all grain 
from the time it comes under the control 
of the board until it is loaded aboard 
ocean bound vessels consigned to import- 
ing countries. The board wants to satis- 
fy all its customers, both exporters and 
importers. 





DEATH OF W. G. YOUNG 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 19.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—W. G. Young, for many years 
manager of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s 
Home Cotton Mills at St. Louis, died on 
Oct. 18, aged 71. He had created an 
enviable record with the company, and 
was well known in the milling field. The 
funeral will be held on Oct. 20, burial 
taking place at Sunset Burial Park Cem- 
etery. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





Convention Calendar 


Oct. 27.—Southern Illinois Bak- 
ers’ Association, fall meeting at 
Centralia; Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 
215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo., secretary. 

Nov. 18.—Ohio Millers’ State 
Association, special meeting at 
Columbus; Frank H. Tanner, 205 
Wilson Avenue, Columbus, secre- 
tary. 




















OGILVIE PROFITS HIGHER 
THAN FOR SEVEN YEARS 


Monrrear, Que.—The profits of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., for the 
year ended Aug. 31, 1926, were the high- 
est since 1919. After deducting all ex- 
penses and bond interest, the profits 
amounted to $1,000,873, against $758,145 
last year, and, after allowing for divi- 
dends on the preferred stock, the balance 
was equivalent to $11.47 per share on the 
75,000 shares of no par value common 
stock, Dividends paid on the common 
during the year amounted to $10 per 
share, so that the substantial surplus of 
$110,873 remained after all dividend de- 
ductions. Total surplus now stands at 
$2,286,089. 

The directors have been re-elected 
without change for the ensuing year. 

W. A. Black, vice president and man- 
aging director, addressing the sharehold- 
ers at the general meeting, said: 

“I regret to say that the flour milling 
end of our business has not been as sat- 
isfactory as it should have been, consid- 
ering the large capital invested, on ac- 
count of the excessive price cutting and 
unbusinesslike conditions prevailing in 
the trade. 

“The flour milling industry is one of 
the greatest in the country, and most 
deserving of support, but it has not re- 
ceived the consideration due it by our 
government, which for years has allowed 
our wheat to be shipped to, and milled 
in, countries charging little or no duty 
on wheat and a very much higher duty 
on flour. 

“A firm stand on the part of our gov- 
ernment would force such countries as 
seriously discriminate against our flour 
to place both wheat and flour on a more 
equable basis, for there can be no doubt 
as to the necessity of their requiring our 
strong wheat in the milling of flour for 
bread making. 

“Fortunately your directors have fol- 
lowed the <x of investing the com- 
pany’s surplus earnings in lines other 
than flour milling instead of increasing 
its plants, and this has assisted us sub- 
stantially to do so well for our share- 
holders.” 

Following are the income account fig- 
ures for the fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 
1926, with comparisons: 








1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 

Profits ...... $1,000,873 $758,145 $902,217 
Pfd. divids.... 140,000 140,000 140,000 
Balance ... $860,873 $618,145 $762,217 
Com, divds.... 750,000 581,250 625,000 
Surplus .... $110,873 $36,895 $137,217 
Prior surp.... 2,175,216 2,138,321 2,001,104 





P. and 1. surp.$2,286,089 $2,175,216 $2,138,321 
*Earned per 

share on 

common .,. $11.47 $8.24 $10.16 

*Based on 75,000 shares of no par com- 
mon stock throughout the three years under 
comparison. 





CONVENTION CITY SELECTED 

MInNEApotis, Minn.—The 1927 con- 
vention of. the National. Macaroni Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be held in 
Minneapolis the latter part of June, 
James T. Williams, president of the 
Creamette Co., has announced. The de- 
tails have not yet been arranged, but a 
large attendance is expected. 
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COL. F. G. OBENCHAIN DEAD 


Veteran Chicago Flour Broker Dies, Aged 
Nearly 90 Years—Suspense During Flor- 





JAP 
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ida Hurricane Believed Kesponsible Chines 
Cuicaco, Int.—Word has been received S 
here of the death of Colonel F. G. Oben- 
chain, a veteran flour broker, which oc- § Tor 
curred at Marion, Va. It is thought appea 
that the recent hurricane in Florida has- the Je 
tened his death, as his youngest daugh- lieve 
ter, who was at the Obenchain home at into t 
Miami, which was wrecked by the tidal reds 
wave, barely escaped with her life, and benefi 
was not heard from for two days. The Shang 
suspense put Mr. Obenchain to bed, and to the 
although he apparently had recovered to ope 


from the shock, he died on Oct. 8. most | 


Colonel Obenchain was born in Vir- i and 
ginia, and served in the Civil War. He Dur 
moved to Chicago about 40 years ago, sacks 
and immediately engaged in the flour the K 
brokerage business, being active in that 941 to 
line until a short time ago, when he re- tota! 
tired and moved to Florida. Word of @m Kwan’ 


his death was received with much regret China. 


by his many friends. July v 

Colonel Obenchain represented many of the 
well-known mills while he was in busi- from | 
ness here. It is said that the old Jack- 498 by 


son Milling Co., at Amherst and Stev- quoied 
ens Point, Wis., was thé first concern he 
represented. Among other mills, the «c- 


counts of which he handled, were: W. J. A et 


ures fh 













Jennison Co., Minneapolis; Wells (Minn.) : 
Flour Mills; Colburn Bros., McPher- Mm 2°! : 
son, Kansas; and in recent years he rep- me “!"' 
resented a mill at Regina, Sask. aig! 
Colonel Obenchain was an honorary i 'U"'°?" 
member of the Chicago Flour Club, and Cha B 
up to a few years ago was a regular at- mere 
tendant at the meetings. For many yeers fm 20" 
he had owned considerable property in This 0 
Florida, and a few years ago he sold mm ““")"" 
part of this for a large consideration. abe 
He spent the winters at his beautiful # mie 
heme in Miami, Fla., and during the total 1 
summer months he lived at his old home fm °P!‘° 
at Marion, Va. He was nearly 90 years market 
of age, and is survived by the widow 4 th. 
and several daughters. sige 
aue to 
pected 
100 PER CENT ATTENDANCE althoug 
AT KENTUCKY CONVENTION & ;.,,..-1 
Franxrort, Ky., Oct. 19.—(Special i 8°" “9 
Telegram )—The fifteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Kentucky Master Bakers’ As- : 
sociation began here today under most Deca 
favorable auspices in the beautifully dec- § ™!!!ers 
orated auditorium of the new Capitol Mm Produc 
Hotel. Noted men of the state, includ- i °25 ho 
ing Governor W. J. Field, members of schedul 
the state supreme court, state officials, 45 per 
and Dr. C. T. Coleman, mayor of Frank- The ne 
fort, participated in the gathering, which Mm "sttict 
was distinguished by a 100 per cent at- gm °! the 
tendance of members. The honor of call- gm !20;000 
ing the convention to order fell to John jm te et 
Jouett, of the Frankfort Baking Co., jm ti! tl 
who introduced Mayor Coleman. A huge fm ™@rket 
bread key, which the mayor presented to jm "thing 
the bakers in his welcoming address, he Crop 
said would unlock the places of mys- ley in 8 
tery, wonder and beauty of Kentucky’s kaido, ‘ 
famous blue grass capitol, where the gm /Ukush 
wheat field had taken the place of the this ye 
mint bed and the rye went into the oven Of this 
and no longer into the still. Jacob Nill, Mm °:000 
of the Louisville (Ky.) Baking Co., re- jm “"¢ wh 
sponded, assuring Mayor Coleman that The t 
as long as the key presented to the bak- jm °°™ed 
ers lasted, none would be hungry either jm ™*'*S: 
in body or mind. and wh 
Percy Jones, Hickman, president of from th 
the association, congratulated the or- io” b 
ganization on the splendid co-operation, =, a 
harmony and thrift of its members.  o. } 
While, on the whole, business had not Mm °Y Y.! 
been what it should, it could have been jm °"¢ Wh 
much worse, and all should be thankful uM. > go 
for the blessings received and jubilant 3 © arch 
in the hope for the future. 
An illustrated lecture, entitled “What 
Shall We Eat Today?” by Russell Var-M WHEA 
ney, of the Cincinnati office of The BY 
Fleischmann Co., and an address, “The 
Relative Value of Fuel for the Baker,” A su 
by D. L. Gordon, of Louisville, complet- fH f{th ec 
ed the first day’s program. ment 
experin 
Conditions Good on Pacific Coast Vision ¢ 
Seartie, Wasu.—Almost all sections ©!!ege, 
of the Pacific Northwest have had gen-—§ ° the : 
erous rains throughout the autumn. ™ ‘cured 
Early sown winter wheat has made vig- County 
orous root growth, and soil conditions !'« re 
are ideal for further sowing. this rep 
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JAPANESE TRADE IS 
UNAFFECTED BY WARS 


Chinese Battles Believed Unlikely to Infiu- 
ence Flour Business in Japan Unless 
Shanghai Becomes Involved 


Toxyo, Japan, Sept. 30.—China’s wars 
appear to be having little effect upon 
the Japanese flour trade, but millers be- 
lieve that if Shanghai itself is dragged 
into the battle between the Cantonese 
reds and the northern allies they may 
benefit considerably. In such a case 
Shanghai’s mills, about equal in capacity 
to those of all Japan, would be unable 
to operate, and those here would have al- 
most the entire run of the North China 
and Manchuria market. 

During June, Japan exported 523,877 
sacks flour, of which 153,241 went to 
the Kwantung leased territory and 826,- 
941 to other parts of China. In July the 
tote! was 772,528 sacks, with 243,820 for 
Kwantung and 383,827 for the rest of 
China. Shipments toward the end of 
July were stimulated by the rapid gains 
of the Mukden currency, which advanced 
from. a low of 650 yuan per 100 yen to 
498 by Aug. 2. On Sept. 18 it was 
quoted at 847. 


TOTAL EXPORTS 


complete analysis of the August fig- 
ures has not yet -been prepared by the 
Japon Flour Association, but the total 
exports were 451,876 sacks. 

‘The gains for the yuan are ascribed to 


> 


rumors that Baron Okura and Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin, Mukden war lord, have 
entered an agreement under which the 
former is to lend the latter 5,000,000 yen. 
This money, it is said, will be used for 


currency stabilization. 

The total for the three summer months 
is 1,748,281 sacks, contrasting with the 
total! 1925 exports of but 3,500,000. De- 


— 


spite this broadening of the over-sea 
market, demand for wheat flour appears 
to be decreasing in Japan. August pro- 
duction was but 1,600,000 sacks. This is 
due to the fact that the rice crop is ex- 


pected to exceed the five-year average, 
although slightly smaller than last year, 
and various factors have led to heavy 
importations from Formosa, Korea, Sai- 
gon and Rangoon. ‘ 


RESTRICT PRODUCTION 


Because of the falling prices, Japanese 
millers have taken new steps to restrict 
production and have agreed to work but 
628 hours a month. The old restriction 
schedule called for 720 hours, with only 
45 per cent of the equipment operating. 
The new, 27-day month will see various 
restrictions in force, reducing the output 
of the companies in the pact by about 
120,000 bags more a month. It is to go 
into effect on Oct. 1 and be enforced 
until the end of the year. Co-operative 
marketing is also being considered, but 
nothing has yet been done. 

Crops of wheat, barley and naked bar- 
ley in 87 prefectures (excepting the Hok- 
kaido, Aomori, Iwate, Miyagi, Yamagata, 
Fukushima, Niigata, Nagano and Oita) 
this year amounted to 94,175,000 bus. 
Of this total, barley accounted for 34,- 
355,000 bus, naked barley for 34,090,000 
and wheat for 25,730,000. 

The barley crop in the prefectures con- 
cerned was 7.4 per cent above the esti- 
mates, naked barley 0.8 per cent higher 
and wheat 2.7 per-cent up. All decreased 
from the actual crops of last year, how- 
ever, barley 1.9 per cent, naked barley 
5.3 and wheat 3.4. All the crops were 
higher than the five-year average, bar- 
ley by 2.2 per cent, naked barley by 12.8, 
and wheat by 6.9. The weather this year 
was good at first, but was too wet in 
March and April. 

Burton Crane. 





WHEAT CROP SURVEY MADE 
BY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


\ survey of the 1926 wheat crop, the 
fifth conducted jointly by the depart- 
ment of milling and agronomy of the 
experiment station and the extension di- 
vison of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College, has been made. Practically all 
of the samples from the 1926 crop were 
Secured through the co-operation of the 
county agents of the extension division, 
lie results are tabulated in detail in 
this report. The average protein content 





of the 1926 crop is shown to be quite 
high, but the supply of high protein 
wheat for milling is not as great as the 
high average of all samples would indi- 
cate, since the highest protein contents 
are found in the low yield areas. 





Favorable Weather in Argentina 

Wasurineoton, D. C.—In Argentina the 
weather has been favorable for the crops, 
and wheat heading has begun in the 
north, according to a cable to the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome. The growth of rye, bar- 
ley and oats is thick, and corn sowings 
are going forward well. Flax is flower- 
ing, and the formation of grain has been 
very good, Preparation of land for cot- 
ton has begun, but rain has been insuffi- 
cient for this crop. 





Weather Favorable 
Wriynreeeo, Man.—During the greater 
portion of last week the weather over the 
Canadian West was extremely favorable, 
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and threshing was carried on apace by 
farmers in of the prairie provinces, 
Much good work was accomplished be- 
fore rain again fell at most western 
points, and once more halted harvesting 
operations. Since then, fine weather and 
brisk winds are rapidly preparing the 
fields for a resumption of threshing. 
Marketings at country points last week 
gave ample evidence of the almost fever- 
ish endeavors being put forth to save 
Canada’s great wheat crop from further 
deterioration, and figures showing wheat 
deliveries touched the highest points for 
the season so far. Tough and damp 
wheat figured rather largely in inspec- 
tions. 





Rains Benefit Crops 

Ocpexn, Utan.—Rains during October 
have benefited grains in many sections 
of Utah, according to J. Cecil Alter, fed- 
eral weather observer. Reports from 
the southern part of the state show there 
continues to be a lack of moisture. Rain- 
fall in northern Utah has been normal 
for the month, 











HOMAS L. MOORE, of the Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va., began his busi- 
ness career, after graduation from Swathmore omy in 1880, with a 


mutual fire insurance company and savings bank at San 


y Spring, Mo., but 


soon thereafter drifted into the milling business in connection with a small 


country mill. 


In 1889 he moved to Richmond, Va., and formed with Warner 


Moore, who, by the way, is no relation, the firm of Warner Moore & Co., 
which bought that same year the milling plant of the Dunlop & McCance Co., 
and after remodeling continued to operate it under the trade name of the 


Dunlop Mills. 


In 1903 the Gallego Mill was bought and operated under the 


, same trade name, giving a combined capacity in these two plants of 8,000 


bbls flour and corn meal in 24 hours’ run. 


Mr. Moore has always been in 


charge of the milling division of the firm, which has had a large domestic 


and export business. 


Both these mills are operated by waterpower from the 


James River, and the older plant controls water leases that were established 
in 1798, and which have been in continuous operation ever since. 

Mr. Moore has always been very much interested in milling associations, 
believing they could do great good. His firm joined the Millers’ National 


Federation amon 


the first, and has continued a member until the present 


day. For several years Mr. Moore has been a director of the Federation. 
He organized the Piedmont Millers’ Association and acted as its president 


for two years. 


Fifteen years ago Mr. Moore bought a 400-acre farm 10 miles west of 


Richmond, and has 


the city has moved so rapidly toward it. 
a bluff about 150 feet high on which the house 


beautiful low grounds an 


eveloped it as a dairy farm and a permanent home since 


It is on the James River, with 


stands, overlooking the valley and the river. ; 

Mr. Moore is an excellent example of the Virginia country gentleman, 
affable, kindly and courteous, and spends many happy hours on his farm 
with his wife and four children and their many friends. : 
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WHEAT SHIPMENT OF 
1876 IS RECOLLECTED 


Western Canadian Trade Circles Celebrate 
Fiftieth Anniversary of Significant 
Event at Banquet in Winnipeg 

Wrywnirec, Man.—An event of consid- 
erable interest to western Canadian trade 
circles was commemorated at Winnipeg 
on Oct. 11, when the fiftieth anniversary 
of Manitoba’s first shipment of wheat 
was celebrated by a banquet, arranged 
by the Winnipeg Board of Trade and at- 
tended by pioneers of the industry. 

R. R. Keith and H. S. Patterson, two 
of the men who handled the historic 
shipment, were among the speakers of the 
evening, and told of their share in the 
collection and distribution of the 857% 
bus Red Fife shipped from Manitoba to 
Ontario, as a result of the spring wheat 
crop failure in the latter province in 
1876. The honor guests also included 
Dr. C. N. Bell, well known throughout 
Canadian grain circles, and who was the 
customs clerk through whom the first 
wheat shipment was made. R. G. Persse, 
president of the Winnipeg Board of 
Trade, was in the chair. 

W. Sanford Evans, widely known as 
an authority on all matters relating to 
the grain trade, was the chief speaker 
of the evening, and told of the develop- 
ment of the grain industry of Manitoba, 
and western Canada as a whole, during 
the past half century. Fifty years ago, 
he said, the fame of Manitoba’s wheat 
already had begun to spread abroad, and 
when, in 1876, Ontario’s spring wheat 
failed and the farmers of that province 
needed good seed, buyers were dispatched 
to Manitoba to obtain some. The ship- 
ment, which was composed of 421 bags 
of wheat, had been gathered in Winni- 
peg and Portage la Prairie. Two days 
after its dispatch, the Red River froze 
up for the winter. In comparing condi- 
tions 50 years ago with those of today, 
the speaker stated that, whereas in 1876 
there were approximately 14,769 acres 
planted to wheat in western Canada, the 
acreage in 1926 was 21,764,788, 

The banquet menu card carried on the 
front page pictures of Winnipeg as it 
was 50 years ago, and gave details of 
the first shipment of wheat, together with 
a reproduction of the shipping bill. 


BREAD AND CAKE BAKERS 
HOLD MEETING AT TORONTO 


Toronto, Ont.—At the annual conven- 
tion of the Bread and Cake Bakers’ As- 
sociation of Canada, held at the King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Oct. 12-14, J. J. 
Dutton, Peterborough, Ont., was elected 
president to succeed R. A. Dietrich, 
Kitchener, Ont. Other officers chosen: 
first vice president, F. G. Simmonds, St. 
Catherine, Ont; second vice president, 
Mrs. A. McLaughlin, St. John, N. B; 
third vice president, J. Walker, Ottawa, 
Ont; fourth vice president, F. J. Crow- 
hurst, Boissevan, Man; treasurer, A. W. 
Carrick, Toronto; secretary, H. E. Trent, 
Toronto. 

Dr. R. G. Jackson spoke on “Diet 
and Exercise.” Dr. H. E. Barnard, of 
the American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, took exception to some of Dr. 
Jackson’s remarks in a speech immedi- 
ately following. F. C. Copp, chemist, 
suggested that Dr. Jackson be allowed 
to reply H. E. Gignac, a former presi- 
dent of the association, objected to any 
further interruption of the program. Mr. 
Dietrich, in the chair, ruled further dis- 
cussion out of order. 

About 165 delegates attended the con- 
vention. A complete report of the con- 
vention will be included in the Oct. 27 
issue of The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker. 


NEW SOUTH WALES DECIDES 
AGAINST WHEAT POOLS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The trade com- 
missioner at Sydney, Australia, reports 
that the cabinet of New South Wales has 
decided against the establishment of the 
wheat pool this year. It is possible, how- 
ever, that a compulsory one may be put 
in operation for the next three seasons. 











Exports of grain from India during 
August were as follows: wheat, 955,000 
bus; flaxseed, 866,000; flour, 686,000 bbls. 
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TOO MUCH POLITICAL MEDDLING WITH 
GRAIN TRADE, CONVENTION IS TOLD 





Speakers at Annual Meeting of Grain Dealers’ National Association in Buffalo Decry 
“Carpetbagger” Policies—‘“Prosperity for the Middle West Won't Come 
Through Washington”—New York Futures Market Discussed 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 19.—(Special 
‘lelegram)—The continual meddling, not 
in order to help the farmer nor the con- 
sumer, but to further the selfish purposes 
of a band of carpetbaggers, and a lack 
of co-operation between the farmers and 
the grain dealers, was deplored by G. 
F. Horner, Evanston, IIL, president of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
at the thirtieth annual convention of that 
society being held here, Oct. 18-20. 

Mr. Horner made this statement fol- 
lowing an address by Mayor Schwab, of 
Buffalo, in which he said that the hand 
of the government had reached too far 
and was trying to do too much regulat- 
ing. The grain dealers’ president said 
that there was no need for the farmers 
to maintain such a militant organization 
as they did. Dealers were today facing 
an increasing tendency toward the undue 
regulation of their business. ; 

Both Mayor Schwab and W. J. Hein- 
old, president of the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change, made addresses in which they 
welcofned the members of the associa- 
tion. The report_of the secretary-treas- 
urer of the association and an address 
by Henry L, Goemann, Mansfield, Ohio, 
on transportation, occupied the remain- 
der of the first session of the meeting. 
The secretary’s report showed that 200 
members had been added to the organiza- 
tion during the past year. J. B. Stouten, 
of the Lewis Grain Corporation, was 
presented with a booster’s prize for hav- 
ing obtained 12 new members. 

A trip around the harbor of Buffalo 
had been arranged by the Buffalo com- 
mittee which was in charge of the plans 
for the entertainment of the visitors, and 
about 230 members boarded the Ameri- 
cana, which then toured the Buffalo wa- 
ter front and elevator district. The 
ladies, meanwhile, were being taken to 
East Aurora, where they inspected the 
Raycroft workshops and had the activi- 
ties of the Roycroft organization ex- 
plained to them. 

On return from these trips the mem- 
bers and their wives had no sooner fin- 
ished dinner than they were asked to 
attend an informal dance at the Statler 
Hotel. The Tildini Orchestra furnished 
the music, and the wives, daughters and 
members of the office staffs of the Buf- 
falo grain dealers made such successful 
hostesses that it was not long before the 
members were all well acquainted, 

The progress of the grain futures mar- 
ket of the New York Produce Exchange 
was one of the most discussed topics at 
the convention, largely due to the activi- 
ties of T. Harry Story and the delega- 
tion of about 30 members, of which he 
was chairman. Delegates to the conven- 
tion from all parts of the country showed 
a keen interest in the new market, which 
augurs well for the development of fu- 
ture business. The choice of Buffalo as 
the point of delivery on the futures con- 
tract of the New York market was fa- 
vorably commented upon, 

Members of the New York delegation 
were kept busy at the Statler Hotel, 
where they made their headquarters, an- 
swering questions about tne new grain 
futures market. A favorite query was 
when trading in futures would be ex- 
tended to rye, oats and corn, as wheat 
futures only are traded in now. 

W. C. Rossman, secretary of the prod- 
uce exchange, had a large supply of lit- 
erature regarding the grain futures mar- 
ket and the clearing house, which was 
eagerly sought after by the delegates. 
The consensus of opinion was that there 
was a real place in the grain industry 
of the country for the new market, which 
should prosper without taking business 
from any of the old-established markets. 

Axel Hansen, of the Hansen Produce 
Co., chairman of the grain futures com- 
mittee of the exchange, who has been 
called “the daddy of the new market,” 
expects to speak tomorrow morning on 
“Buffalo Market Advantages in Connec- 
tion with the Resumption of Futures 
Trading in New York. 





The organizers of the market, Mr. 
Hansen will explain, planned to make it 
one of national and international scope 
as contrasted with the old futures mar- 
ket in New York, which had been chiefly 
a local market. The visions of those re- 
sponsible for its inception were of a 
market that would be a real worth-while 
hedging market. They aimed to serve 
not only the local trade, but the entire 
eastern consumptive districts; the entire 
export trade of the continent, as well 
as the export and import trade of for- 
eign lands. They wanted a market that 
would be useful to millers, shippers, ex- 
porters and foreign dealers alike. 

The New York delegation made the 
trip to and from Buffalo in two special 
cars over the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 
G. T. Aronson, advertising agent of the 
Lehigh, accompanied the party, and saw 
that nothing was lacking in service or 
hospitality. 

The badge worn by the New York del- 
egation was one of the handsomest seen 
at the convention. At the top of a tri- 
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colored ribbon of orange, white and blue, 
the skyline of New York was reproduced 
on silvered metal, while in a tiny frame 
beneath that was the inscription, “Prod- 
uce Exchange Wheat Futures—Buffalo 
Delivery.” Below this in the center of 
the ribbon was a silver medallion con- 
taining a miniature of the Produce Ex- 
change. The medallion, detached from 
the rest of the badge, can be worn as a 
brooch. 

“Prosperity for the Middle West will 
not come through Washington,” said 
John W. Cloverdale, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
secretary of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, addressing the Tuesday 
morning session of the convention. “Nor 
will it come from new methods of mar- 
keting, unless the methods are founded 
on sound business practices worked out 
by years of experience. High powered 
sales organization instead of co-opera- 
tive marketing or price fixing organiza- 
tions is what the farmer needs. Stand- 
ardization, quality products, efficiency 
production, and good management repre- 
sent 90 per cent of the Middle West® 
farm problems today.” 

M. A. McCarrny. 





GRAIN FIRM IS FORMED 
Los Ancetrs, Cat.—The V-O Milling 
Co. has opened offices here, and plans to 
merchandise grains and grain products. 
Max Viault is president and T. E. Mor- 
gan manager. 








Co-operation as a Substitute for Individualism 
in the Grain Trade 
By Charles Quinn 


Secretary-Treasurer of the Grain Dealers’ National Association 


From Mr. Quinn’s annual report to the association at its annual meeting 
in Buffalo, Oct. 18-20 


S a substitute for individualism, co- 

operation is a failure, but it is not 

a complete failure. Within proper 
limits it is a success. In small units 
and in the handling of certain products 
it has in many cases succeeded. As a 
substitute for the entire system of indi- 
vidualism it can never succeed, because 
as its grows its overhead increases out 
of all proportion to its size. In large 
units it cannot hope to compete with 
individualism, which must of necessity 
practice economy and eliminate waste or 
perish. 

The attempt, therefore, to apply the 
philosophy of co-operation to the whole 
grain trade is doomed to prove abortive, 
and it need not be taken too seriously 
by grain dealers. The difference between 
handling one’s.own money and the money 
of hundreds or thousands of unknown 
producers scattered broadcast is the dif- 
ference between success and failure. 

Every economist of repute in the world 
knows that what is here stated is not 
only true, but is indeed elementary. 
Most politicians also know it, and at last 
the farmers themselves are beginning to 
sense it. 

In 1920, when deflation took place and 
the prices of farm products rapidly de- 
clined, the philosophy of co-operation re- 
ceived its great impetus. For some 
years previously it had been slowly cap- 
turing the imagination of the dreamers 
who professed to see the end of indi- 
vidualism and the inauguration of co- 
operative commonwealths everywhere. 
The farmer, who is the very personifica- 
tion of the system of individualism (be- 
cause he is a capitalist as well as a 
worker), did not in the beginning take 
kindly to the new philosophy. ut a 
drowning man is prone to catch at 
straws, and when the troubles of 1920 
and the two following years came, who 
can blame him for lending his ear to the 
plausible pleadings of the office seeker? 
And thus the farm problem, which is 
purely an economic one, got into politics. 

Politicians the world over are the 
same. They play to the prejudices of 
the people whose votes elect them. Once 
the co-operative movement got under 
way, its momentum began to increase, 
at first slowly and later- with great 
rapidity. What cared the politicians for 
the inherent merits or demerits of the 
new philosophy, so long as the producers 





listened eagerly and voted for the men 
who promised the most? 

The momentum of the new movement 
is graphically shown in the number and 
nature of the bills passed by Congress in 
the interest of agriculture in the last few 
years. At first the farmer was satisfied 
with measures that would enable him to 
increase production. The federal gov- 
ernment and each of the states answered 
that demand by the enlargement of the 
activities of their agricultural depart- 
ments and the 48 state agricultural col- 
leges. The next step was credit legisla- 
tion, which was urged so that the pro- 
ducer would be free from the individual 
money lender. But the co-operative idea 
must complete its cycle. It must run 
its course, and hence its further devel- 
opment until demands began to be made 
upon Congress for subventions of all 
kinds, such as export bounties, price fix- 
ing schemes and government purchase of 
farm surpluses. 

At last the co-operative idea was near- 
ing its inevitable goal, which is a form 
of state socialism. 

One may easily trace its course from 
its beginning. It started with the crea- 
tion of government agencies to curb the 
rapacity that had grown out of the un- 
checked and uncontrolled system of in- 
dividualism. It ended in a demand for 
government funds to enable giant co- 
operative agencies to control the domes- 
tic price of farm crops that were bur- 
dened with surpluses. 

How little the men at the head of this 
movement perceived the road along 
which they were traveling. That the 
government could not handle the surplus 
grain without going into the grain busi- 
ness; that it could not loan money from 
the public treasury without taking su- 
pervision of the co-operative movement; 
that it could not fix prices without a con- 
trol that amounted to state socialism,— 
either did not occur to those who were 
leading the movement or else they were 
confirmed socialists who deliberately 
planned the destruction of the old Amer- 
ican system of individualism. 

The truth probably is that they were 
simply carried along with the stream as 
it became more and more swollen. When 
the momentum of a movement grows, 
the movement itself is very often impos- 
sible to direct. In such a case the radi- 
calism of today is the conservatism of 





tomorrow. The cycle must be completed, 

No one in the farm movement 10 years 
ago would have dreamed that much of 
the time of Congress would be consumed 
in the consideration of such measures as 
the McNary-Haugen bill or the Fess 
bill, the first of which is a price fixing 
measure and the second a scheme to loan 
$100,0060,000 of the taxpayers’ money to 
co-operative agencies so that individual 
initiative might be killed and the founda. 
tions laid for a co-operative common- 
wealth. 

And yet that is just what has hap- 
pened, The seriousness of the situation 
is beginning to dawn upon all the peo- 
ple, including the farmers. The reaction 
is setting in. The counter force is gain- 
ing strength. The co-operative move- 
ment is reaching its inevitable end. 

Lest your secretary be misunderstood, 
it might be well to reiterate again the 
position of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association. We are not, and never have 
been, opposed to co-operation per se, 
As a philosophy it has its place in the 
economy of nature. In business, co- 
operation is a success in a small wuy. 
It can do some things better perhaps 
than they can be done by individual ef- 
fort. But as a substitute for the present 
system of grain distribution on a na- 
tional scale it can never hope to succecd, 
The Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion will place no stone in its path. All 
we ask is that the federal government 
shall keep its hands off, and permit it 
to stand on its own feet and justify ‘ts 
existence. If it has the inherent merits 
its advocates claim for it, nothing can 
prevent its ultimate triumph. What we 
object to is the bringing of the govern- 
ment into the grain business under the 
pretext that “the farmer, who is engaged 
in the most basic of all industries, must 
be helped.” Nothing could cause greaier 
ultimate harm to co-operation than the 
constant subvention and wet nursing ad- 
vocated by the farm leaders. As 70 per 
cent of the people of this country are 
consumers, and not producers, of grain, 
the demands made upon Congress by 
farm leaders are sure to set up a coun- 
ter force which, once aroused, will be 
destructive to the farmer’s interests. If 
30 per cent, representing the producers, 
can force Congress into raising the prices 
of food, what could the 70 per cent do 
in the way of reducing prices, once they 
became convinced that they were the 
victims of political injustice? 





MONTANA FLOUR MILLS TO 
MOVE GENERAL OFFICES 


Great Farts, Mont.—The general of- 
fices of the Montana Flour Mills Co. will 
soon be moved to Great Falls from Lew- 
istown, according to a report from Hel- 
ena, where a decision concerning the pro- 
posed removal was reached at a recent 
meeting of officers of the company. This 
removal has been under consideration for 
more than a year. It is understood that 
C. R. McClave, president of the com- 
pany, and all members of the general 
office personnel, will become residents of 
Great Falls when the change is mace. 
No information has been received as to 
the location of the offices in Great Falls, 
but it is thought that they probably will 
be at the local plant. 

The Montana Flour Mills Co. operates 
plants at Great Falls, Lewistown, Har- 
lowton and Bozeman, and is one of thie 
largest institutions of the kind betwecn 
the Twin Cities and Seattle. Mr. Me- 
Clave was one of the first men identified 
with the grain and elevator business in 
Montana after the state began to chanye 
from live stock to agriculture. 





FINAL PAYMENT IS MADE 
BY CANADIAN WHEAT POOL 


Wiwnirec, Man.—Poo!l authorities here 
announced, on Oct. 15, the final whe:t 
pool payment of 5c bu for the 1925-26 
crop to farmers in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, a total of $8,850,000. 
‘In making this announcement, J. A. 
McPhail, president of the selling agency, 
stated that the average central selling 
price for the year on No. 1 northern 
wheat, basis Fort William, after carry- 
ing charges and administrative costs 
have been déducted, was $1.45 bu. 


October 20, 1926 
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MILLERS AT BRITISH 
BAKERS’ CONFERENCE 


Three Representatives of Flour Industry 
Take Part in Discussions at Meet- 
ing Held in London 


Lonvon, Ene., Oct. 8.—At a meeting 
recently held in London of the council 
of the National Association of Master 
Bakers and Confectioners three repre- 
sentatives of the milling industry were 
present, namely, Major P. R. Reynolds, 
president of the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers, Dr. A. E. 
Humphries, and G. H. Ball, secretary 
of the millers’ association. They had 
been invited to take part in the discus- 
sion, and it is regarded as a move in the 
rigit direction. This spirit of comrade- 
ship existed before the war, but of recent 
years it has been conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. 

‘The question of the falling off in bread 
consumption was again freely discussed. 
At the recent Blackpool conference of 
bakers, J. Meikle, of Glasgow, had read 
a peper dealing with this question, and 
he had intended to supplement it at this 
conference, but was prevented by illness 
from attending. However, the secretary 
of the association read certain notes Mr. 
Meikle had made on the subject, which 
in part were as follows: 

“he more one studies the subject of 
breod consumption the more it is evident 
thai as a nation prospers so does the 
consumption of bread decline. Follow- 
ing on my Blackpool paper, the director 
of research of Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia, sent me a copy of the research 
work of the university into the question 
of flour consumption in the United 
Staies. This report makes it abundantly 
clear from the figures given that the use 
of flour has been declining in the United 
States since 1904. In fact, United States 
experience along the same lines as I have 
already suggested applies to the United 
Kingdom. From 1919 to 1922 there was 
an actual decline in consumption, in spite 
of the fact that there seemed to be little 
change in the consumption of other foods, 
with the exception of sugar, which has 
been rising steadily for many years, and 
which has been given a fillip by the pass- 
ing of the Volstead act. 

“The bread of today does not seem 
to appeal to the masses, but is counted a 
filler” as our American friends say. In 
this country the decline, after all, is 
not a very dramatic affair, amounting, 
as it does, to about three ounces per 
head per week in 10 years, and surely 
something could be done to stem the de- 
cline. If anything is to be done, it should 
be on flavor, and in educating the public 
to realize the value of good bread as a 
food. Bleaching and treating flour, I 
am afraid, are not likely to improve the 
eating qualities of bread, and I think 
the same may be said of bread wrapping, 
whatever else may be said of it. The 
best bread improver I have ever known 
is good flour, and we should not lose 
sight of the fact that the great bread 
eaters, the working classes, if I may use 
that phrase to describe the men and wom- 
en who do things with their hands, are 
keener consumers of quality bread than 
are the more leisured classes. It should 
also be remembered that special breads 
are in good demand always.” 

He next dwelt with the subject of edu- 
cating the public to appreciate good 
bread, and suggested that a series of 
leaflets should be drafted setting forth in 
simple language a few simple facts 
about bread as a food, such as: 

1. Bread is a cheap food. 

2. Bread is a pure food. 

3. Bread is all food. 

‘. Bread and good butter is an almost 
perfect food. 

5. Bread contains the vitamins so nec- 
essary to human life. 

6. Bread contains highly nutritive 
mineral matter, etc. 

_ These leaflets, he claimed, should be 
issued by the National Association of 
Master Bakers and Confectioners, and 
supplied at cost price to every master 
baker for distribution. 

_After considerable discussion a resolu- 
tion was moved and unanimously carried 
instructing the executive committee of 
the association to prepare a publicity 
Scheme for consideration of the council. 
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A letter was read from the secretary 
of the London Master Bakers’ Protec- 
tion Society calling attention to two 
problems that were causing a good deal 
of unrest in the London trade. The first 
was the increasing number of bakers 
that are adopting the practice of making 
and selling new bread on Sundays. It is 
felt that the practice should be opposed 
and brought to the attention of members 
of Parliament, for if some action is not 
taken immediately the Sunday manufac- 
ture and sale of bread will become gen- 
eral through the force of competition, 
and this is considered most undesirable. 

The second problem is the changing of 
stale bread for new. It was stated that 
this practice was also largely on the in- 
crease, and for reasons of health should 
be made illegal. It was suggested that 
the board of health should be ap- 
proached with a view to getting a 
clause inserted in the bread bill, now be- 
fore Parliament, to this effect. These 
questions were referred to the parlia- 
mentary committee of the association for 
consideration and report. 


EMIL BACHER, HUNGARIAN 
MILL OFFICIAL, IS DEAD 


Emil Bacher, former president of the 
Victoria Milling Co., Budapest, Hun- 
gary, is dead at the age of 71, according 
to a press cable from that city, dated 
Oct. 15. 

Mr. Bacher, together with Oscar 
Fabry, manager of the Concordia Milling 
Co., Budapest, were said to have been 
arrested on June 27 by the Hungarian 
state police and charged with respon- 
sibility for the alleged loss of more than 
$7,000,000 belonging to the stockholders, 
in speculative adventures in the Chicago 
wheat market. To save Hungary’s com- 
mercial credit abroad the government ad- 
vanced $3,500,000 to the insolvent com- 
pany at that time, but this served only 
to stave off the crash of the firm. 

Mr. Bacher was said to have been held 
for several weeks after his arrest, but 
was subsequently released. According 
to the press cable, his death was caused 
by “strain due to excitement.” 





CHICAGO EXCHANGE DISCLAIMS 
PART IN HUNGARIAN FAILURE 


Chicago Board of Trade officials state 
that news stories cabled from Budapest 
a few weeks ago that Emil Bacher, the 
largest miller in Hungary, had failed as a 
result of speculation on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, have been disproved by 
an investigation through governmental 
sources. 

“It was learned,” reads the board’s 
statement, “that because of the fact that 
milling was continued on a very exten- 
sive scale, there resulted great difficulties 
in exporting the accumulated stocks of 
the 23 mills connected with the Victoria 
concern. 

“Bacher believed that prices would 
fall. He sought to protect himself and 
the firm by selling wheat futures on 
American grain exchanges. This was not 
an unusual procedure, but it so hap- 
pened that his business judgment in the 
matter was at fault. Prices in America 
rose, while in Hungary they declined 
slightly, and the protection he had sought 
resulted in a loss. 

“Instead of the losses running into mil- 
lions, however, they did not exceed $500,- 
600. Nor were the difficulties that arose 
in the Viktoria concern caused by this 
hedging process which Bacher sought to 
carry out in America. It is declared on 
good authority that the major trouble 
was due to the fact that in the last two 
years the concern made great invest- 
ments in order to improve its mills. In 
this way it became immobilized. 

“In the interest of Hungarian public 
credit it seemed advisable that the re- 
habilitation of the concern be undertak- 
en. The Hungarian government, as well 
as banks and industrial companies, made 

reat sacrifices to raise the sum of about 
$3,000,000 to arrange a settlement, and 
it is expected that this action will lead to 
the satisfaction of the creditors, includ- 
ing the English group.” 





LAKE OF THE WOODS OFFICIALS 
MonTreaL, Que.—The following were 
unanimously re-elected officials of the 





Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., at 
the annual meeting held in Montreal on 
Oct. 6: president and managing direc- 
tor, Frank S. Meighen, C. M. G; vice 
resident and general manager, William 

’. Hutchison; directors, R. M. Ballan- 
tyne, N. J. Breen, George V. Hastings, 
Abner Kingman, R. W. Reford, Tan- 
crede Bienvenu, Hon. Sir Lomer Gouin, 
K. C. M. G., Walter Molson, J. K. L. 
Ross; secretary, M. H. Hutchison; treas- 
urer, T. F. McNally; assistant treasurer, 
A. C. McMillan. 


RED STAR MILL ADDS 
TO ITS GRAIN STORAGE 


Wicurra, Kansas.—The Red Star Mill- 
ing Co. has announced its intention im- 
mediately to begin construction of addi- 
tional wheat storage capacity of approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 bus at its mill here. 
Plans and specifications are being pre- 
pared, and bids will probably be received 
early in November. It is expected that 
the additional capacity will be in opera- 
tion before the beginning of the next 
harvest. 

The Red Star Milling Co. has at pres- 
ent 1,350,000 bus storage space at Wichi- 
ta, and an additional 250,000 at its coun- 
try elevators. The new storage will give 
this company more than 3,000,000 bus. 
The addition will consist of 78 concrete 
tanks of various diameters, 100 ft high. 








ST. LOUIS FLOUR CLUB 
PREPARES FOR CONVENTION 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Although the 1927 an- 
nual convention of the National Federat- 
ed Flour Clubs is some time away, the 
St. Louis Flour Club made the initial 
move in preparation for the event at a 
meeting at the City Club, Oct. 14, when 
various convention committees were ap- 
pointed. J. O. Morrissey, president of 
the club, explained that the executive 
committee had drawn up tentative con- 
vention committees, and they were then 
approved by the members. 

The chairmen of the committees are as 
follows: W. G. Martin, Jr., general chair- 
man; Joseph Leipman, financial commit- 
tee; Joseph Albrecht, entertainment; 
Eugene Zirnheld, reservation and regis- 
tration; V. H. Glosemeyer, reception; 
Frank Eichler, banquet; Andrew Baur, 
ladies. 

The remainder of the evening was tak- 
en up by an address by G. W. Fellowes, 
of the Associated Industries of Missouri, 
who spoke of the need for a workmen’s 
compensation act in Missouri. This was 
followed by a general discussion of com- 
pensation insurance. 





COTTON GROWING BEING 
ENCOURAGED IN CALIFORNIA 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—The efforts to raise 
cotton in California have met with re- 
markable success, securing a yield per 
acre far in excess of that of any of the 
old cotton producing sections of the 
South, the quality being high and bring- 
ing a good price. 

But it takes money to pioneer cotton 
raising, and production in new territory 
has been lagging on that account. 

In the future, however, conditions are 
expected to be different, The world’s 
greatest cotton marketing concern, the 
Anderson-Clayton Co., Houston, Texas, 
has decided to finance the California cot- 
ton growers. The company is lending 
money to numerous new cotton growers 
and taking a lien on the crop as a secur- 
ity. It is reported that this concern has 
loaned about $1,000,006 on this year’s 
California crop. 





PRICE IS ARRANGED 

Paris, France, Oct. 6—In the depart- 
ment of the Dordogne a prefectoral de- 
cree permits that the baker may pay the 
miller for 80 kilos of wheat flour by the 
price he receives for 75 kilos of bread. 
This leaves a margin of 15 per cent. 
The proportion is to be based weekly on 
wheat and flour fluctuations. In gen- 
eral it is not considered that this margin 
is sufficient to carry overhead and wages, 
and leave a profit. 

Francis Mintoun. 





It is estimated that the per capita rate 
of taxation in Australia is about $45 an- 
nually. 
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FEDERATION MEETING IS 
SCHEDULED FOR OCT. 29 


Cuicaco, Iru.—The semiannual meetin 
ot the Millers’ National Federation wil 
commence at 10 a.m., Oct. 29, in the 
foyer of the Palmer House, Chicago. 
The meeting will consist entirely of busi- 
ness discussions, and no banquet will be 
held. 

C. R. Stevenson, of Stevenson, Harri- 
son & Jordan, the chartered accountants 
who were responsible for the Federa- 
tion’s uniform cost accounting system, 
will make a report on the comparison re- 
ports which have been accumulated since 
last July. It is believed that this analy- 
sis will be of great interest, as sufficient 
returns have been received to allow the 
report to be representative. 

The committee which has been looking 
into the possibilities of increasing the 
consumption of white flour will also make 
a report, and the future policy of the 
Federation in this respect will be deter- 
mined. 

An effort will be made to make the 
Federation’s code of ethics more effec- 
tive, and to have it more closely followed 
by members. 


KIPP-KELLY, LTD., TAKES 
OVER CANADIAN RIGHTS 


Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., machinery manufac- 
turer, Winnipeg, has been appointed 
western Canadian agent for the Canadian 
Novadel Co., Ltd. The firm has also ar- 
ranged to take over Canadian rights for 
the Hess drier from the Hess Warming 
& Ventilating Co., and has formed the 
Hess Drier Co. of Canada, Ltd. The 
present wet crop in Canada has afforded 
the Kipp-Kelly company an excellent op- 
portunity for merchandising driers, and 
sales of this equipment are reported to 
the Vancouver Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., 
the Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., and 
the Robert Macinnes Co., Winnipeg. 


CHICAGO FEED MILL IS 
DESTROYED BY FIRE 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The plant of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, was 
threatened for a time, when the elevator 
and feed mill of the Puritan Mills, Inc., 
352 North Elizabeth Street, were totally 
destroyed by fire on Oct. 13. Heroic 
work by firemen prevented the flames 
spreading to adjacent buildings. 

The elevator was of frame construc- 
tion, allowing the fire to make rapid 
headway. When the firemen saw they 
could not save the feed mill from de- 
struction, they turned their attention to 
preventing the fire from spreading. A 
staunch fire wall kept the fire from 
reaching the Eckhart plant. The latter, 
however, was shut down all that day. 

The Puritan Mills, Inc., had only been 
operating this plant a year or so, which 
prior to that had been used by the West- 
ern Feed Manufacturers’ Co. It origi- 
nally was built for S. W. Edwards & Son, 
and is said to be the first plant that man- 
ufactured a full line of poultry, dairy 
and horse feeds. Later it was operated 
by theeEdwards & Loomis Co., which 
consolidated with the Hales interests, the 
name becoming Hales & Edwards Co. 
The latter sold the plant to the Western 
Feed Manufacturers’ Co., which failed a 
few years ago. 











DIXIE-PORTLAND PLANT OPERATING 

The Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., is operating its new plant 
at Jacksonville, Fla., having established 
there for the purpose of handling water 
shipments of Pacific Coast flour for 
distribution from Jacksonville to the 
southern trade. C. B. Stout is head of 
the company. 





MILL DESTROYED BY FIRE 

PrrrssurcH, Pa., Oct. 19.—(Special 
Telegram )—The three-story flour mill of 
Griffith Ellis at Indiana, Pa., was burned 
today. Loss, $65,000, including 700 bbls 
buckwheat flour and 200 bbls wheat flour. 
The mill and its machinery are prac- 
tically a total loss. Partially insured. 

C. C. Larovs. 


It is estimated that the returns to Ca- 
nadian farmers on their 1926 field crops 
will amount to more than $1,000,000,000. 
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CO-OPERATIVE BAKER AS 
CRITIC OF WHEAT POOLS 


Guiascow, Scotranp, Sept. 27.—A. 
Buchanan, chairman of the United Co- 
operative Baking Society, offered some 
comments upon the Canadian wheat pool 
as a factor in the world’s wheat markets 
at the quarterly meeting of the society 
in Glasgow. ‘To appreciate the nature 
of the comment it is necessary to bear 
in mind that this society is a large fed- 
eration formed for the mass production 
of baked products on behalf of numer- 
ous retail co-operative societies. 

Speaking of the outlook for bread 
prices, this critic said that both the 
United States and Canada have reported 
good harvests. “But this country is en- 
tirely in the hands of financial cliques 
and speculators in Chicago, and of a 
powerful selling organization of pools— 
called co-operative pools—in Winnipeg.” 
It was computed, he added, that the 
pool in Winnipeg controlled two thirds 
of the total Canadian crop, and its power 
was increasing. Stocks not only in this 
country but on the Continent were low, 
and operators in America and Canada 
knew it. For some months we were en- 
tirely dependent upon American and Ca- 
nadian supplies. Russia, he said, was the 
dark horse, and if she could export any 
appreciable quantity of wheat, it might 
alter the whole situation. 

This comment probably will be read 
with a certain degree of amused interest 
in western Canada, because the wheat 
pool may see something paradoxical in 
the chairman of a consumers’ co-opera- 
tive organization of a huge character— 
the society bakes more than one fourth 
of Scotland’s bread—criticizing those who 
adopt the same form of organization at 
the other end of the bread line. 

Another feature of interest at this 
meeting was that the chairman acknowl- 
edged that the falling off in the sales 
of bread was now a source of concern to 
the society. He drew a little consolation 
from the fact that other large bakers 
also were suffering from a slump in de- 
mand, but he acknowledged that even 
the coal strike and consequent unem- 
ployment could not account for the con- 
tinued decline in the consumption of 
bread. 





LIBERAL FLOUR ARRIVALS 
REPORTED IN HOLLAND 


AmsterpAM, Hoiianpn, Sept. 27.—Ar- 
rivals of new crop flour during the past 
week were somewhat smaller, which creat- 
ed a better feeling in the trade. Arriv- 
als since mid-August have been far 
above requirements, and it speaks well 
for the financial condition of the trade 
that there has been no dumping, al- 
though our importers are overstocked. 
Bakers are ready to take supplies be- 
yond expectations, although it is gener- 
ally understood that they have large 
stocks, and those who expected to get 
hold of imported flour at sacrifice prices 
when arrivals began to pour in are dis- 
appointed. 





NEW BRIDGE OVER THE RHINE 

Lonpvon, Ena., Sept. 29.—According to 
London papers, plans are being made to 
construct a bridge over the Rhine at 
Dusseldorf, to cost approximately $3,- 
500,000. Dusseldorf is an important 
manufacturing center, and one or two 
large flour mills are located there, in- 
cluding the Plange mill. 

A very attractive exhibition has been 
held in the city this summer, known as 
the Health Exhibition, where every con- 
ceivable thing connected with health was 


European Markets by Cable 


Lonvoy, Ena., Oct. 19.—(Special Cable)—There is an improved demand 
for spot flour, but buyers are reluctant to purchase for future delivery, owing 
to the prevailing freight rate situation, which is dominating the market. The 
price advance of the Canadian mills was too sharp to follow, but some sales 
of new crop Australian flour at 40s per 280 Ibs ($6.80 bbl) for December- 
January shipment. have been made, There are very limited quantities of 
low grade flour being offered. 

Today’s mill quotations: Canadian top patents 46s 9d@47s 9d per 280 
Ibs ($7.95@8.12 bbl), Canadian export patents, for November-December- 
January shipment, 44s 9d ($7.61 bbl), Kansas export patents 44s ($7.48 bbl), 
American milled Manitobas 46s ($7.82 bbl), American low grade 33s ($5.61 
bbl), Argentine low grade 26s 3d ($4.46 bbl), Australian patents for October 
shipment 42s ($7.14 bbl), for December-January shipment 40s ($6.80 bbl), 
home milled straight run equal to 44s 6d, c.i.f., ($7.57 bbl). 

Liverpool_—The market is firm, and there is a fair business passing in 
Canadian flours. American second clears are out of line, while Argentine 
low grades are firm, ‘Today’s quotations; Canadian top patents 46s 6d per 
280 lbs ($7.91 bbl), Canadian export patents 44s 3d ($7.52 bbl), Canadian 
soft winters 43s ($7.31 bbl), Kansas patents 45s ($7.65 bbl), Pacific Coast 
patents 44s ($7.48 bbl), American second clears 82s 94@35s ($5.57@5.95 bbl), 
Argentine low grades 25s 6d ($4.34 bbl). 

Glasgow.—The market is firm and, owing to the freight rate situation, 
buyers are nervous. ‘They are only supplying their immediate needs, re- 
gardless of the fact that their stocks are small. They fear a sudden relapse 
in the market. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 43s 9d per 
280 lbs ($7.44 bbl), Kansas export patents 43s ($7.31 bbl), American winters 
43s@44s 6d ($7.31@7.57 bbl), Canadian winters 41s ($6.97 bbl), Australian 
patents, for November shipment, 41s6d@42s ($7.06@7.14 bbl). 

Belfast.—There is a good business being done in Canadian short patents 
at 44s 6d@45s per 280 lbs ($7.57@7.65 bbl). American milled Manitobas are 
also participating in this trade at 44s 3d, delivered ($7.52 bbl). Canadian 
exports are offered at 42s@42s 9d, c.i.f., prompt shipment ($7.14@7.27 bbl). 
English and Irish mills have advanced their prices. 

Amsterdam.—The market is less depressed, but demand is still slow. 
Lighter arrivals are helping business. Kansas and Oklahoma offers are 
mostly too high, but some mills have secured business in Kansas top patents 
at $8.15@8.25 per 100 kilos ($7.26@7.35 bbl). ‘Today’s quotations: Kansas 
top patents $8.15@8.65 per 100 kilos ($7.26@7.71 bbl), Kansas straights 
$7.95@8.40 ($7.08@7.48 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.40 ($7.48 bbl), 
home milled, delivered, prompt, $8.20 ($7.31 bbl). 

Hamburg.—The market is firm, but demand is limited. Forward busi- 
ness in Canadian flour is hindered by high prices. Some secondhand parcels 
have sold at 20@25c below the direct offers of mills. Rye flour is in fair de- 
mand at firm prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents, for 
November shipment, $8.20@8.50 per 100 kilos ($7.31@7.57 bbl), Kansas top 
patents $8.30@8.60 ($7.89@7.66 bbl), Kansas export patents, for October- 
December shipment, $8.25 ($7.35 bbl), English patents, for October shipment, 
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$8.15@8.90 ($7.26@7.93 bbl), home milled $11.30@11.35 ($10.07@10.11 bbl), 


rye flour $8.05 ($7.17 bbl). 


Copenhagen.—The market is quiet, and sales are limited. 
flour is steady, but lower prices are expected. 


Home milled 
Today’s quotations: Cana- 


dian top patents $9@9.15 per 100 kilos ($8.02@8.15 bbl), Canadian export 


patents $8.55@8.70 ($7.62@7.75 bbl), Kansas patents $9 ($8.02 bbl). 


All of 


the foregoing quotations are for October-November-December shipment. 


C. F. G. Rakes. 








exhibited, the exhibition grounds being 
just opposite the Plange mill. One of 
the exhibits showed flour being manufac- 
tured into bread and cakes in a model 
bakery. 





THE MYSTERY OF ENGLISH PRICES 


Lonpon, Ena., Sept. 29.—The anoma- 
lies which exist in the home milled branch 
of the London flour trade are difficult to 
understand. The official price of home 
milled flour was reduced this week, but 
the actual selling price was raised. The 
difference between the two prices still 
amounts to several shillings per sack. It 
would seem to be a very definite case of 
“Never the twain shall meet.” 





SAILING FOR ‘HOME 
Lonvon, Ena., Oct. 1—R. J. Megaw, 
who was formerly connected with the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, and the Copeland Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Midland, Ont., will sail for home 
tomorrow on the Minnetonka. He has 


been spending several weeks in Great 
Britain on a pleasure trip, accompanied 
by Mrs. Megaw. 





A. E. MALLON IN BELFAST 


Betrast, Ireranp, Sept. 27.—A. E. 
Mallon, export manager for the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, re- 
cently visited Belfast in the interests of 
his company. 





Good Wheat Crop in Austria 


Vienna, Avstaia, Sept, 27.—Last year 
Austria reaped a bumper crop, and this 
year will almost equal it. Wheat is 
slightly less, but of better quality, and 
oats have given a larger yield per acre. 
Rye is producing considerably less than 
last year, but the carry-over is large and 
there is ample for domestic requirements, 
after extensive sales have been made to 
Czechoslovakia and Germany. Sales of 
wheat are rather hanging fire, as millers 
are carrying heavy stocks of flour. 























FOOD PRICES IN BRITAIN 
AFFECTED BY COAL STRIKE 


Lonvon, Eno., Sept. 29.—Owing to the 
increasing number of men returning to 
the coal pits, a small silver lining begins 
to show behind the dark cloud which has 
hung over Great Britain for so many 
weeks, For some time there has been a 
drifting back to work, in spite of the 
efforts of the leaders to prevent it. To- 
day this move is more pronounced, and 
even the leaders appear to be taking 
stock of their untenable position. Coal 
mining, which has been an almost dead 
industry in this country for so long, may 
once again function within a few weeks. 

The nation has suffered severely from 
this long drawn out dispute. The bodily 
comfort of the public has suffered, as 
well as its pockets. As the result of the 
strike the cost of food is higher. This 
is especially regrettable, because, not- 
withstanding the increased needs of 
Europe, there is plenty of wheat avail- 
able in the United States and Canada, 
with prospects of sufficient supplies from 
Australia and Argentina. The necessity 
of importing coal instead of exporting it 
as in previous years has increased tie 
demand for homeward tonnage to an ab- 
normal extent, and the price charged by 
shipowners for carrying cargo has ad- 
vanced, with the result that wheat and 
flour prices have had to be raised ac- 
cordingly. 

The cost of both coal and bread is a 
heavy call upon small incomes. In the 
poorer districts of London, coal is now 
sold by the pound, 14 lbs costing 6d. 
The usual unit bought by the poor and 
working classes is half a hundredweight 
or a hundredweight costing 2s 6d@3s. 
Never before has coal been sold by the 
pound. 


WEALTHY SCOTTISH BAKER 
PRESENTS SCHOLARSHIPS 


Guiascow, Scoriann, Sept. 27.—Sir Al- 
exander Grant, head of the well-known 
bakery firm of McVitie & Price, which 
has large biscuit and oatcake factories at 
both Edinburgh and London, has pre- 
sented the Scottish Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers with a sum to provide £250 
annually for five years for scholarships 
for bakers. 

By this action Sir Alexander has add- 
ed to his record of munificence. He was 
the donor of the Advocates’ Library in 
Edinburgh to the nation a few years ago, 
and he has been a ready contributor to 
many deserving causes, 

His latest gift is intended to assist 
young bakers to attain a sound teclh- 
nical education in their craft. The asso- 
ciation has accepted the gift, and has 
appointed four members of the executive 
committee to draft a scheme, to be ap- 
proved by the donor, for the establish- 
ment of these scholarships. 

At present there is a Scottish School 
of Bakery affiliated with the Royal 
Technical College of Glasgow, which is 
probably the largest institution in the 
world devoted to technical education. It 
may be that the scholarships will be of- 
fered to bakery students at this college. 
To include Edinburgh also it may be that 
some arrangement will be made with the 
Heriot Watt College there, which is 
largely a technical school. 

Sir Alexander Grant is a native of 
Forres, in Morayshire, who went to Edin- 
burgh as a journeyman baker to make 
his fortune. It is said that he enterec 
the factory of McVittie & Price, then a 
much smaller concern than it is today, 
and suggested that he could produce bet 
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ter bannocks, or Scottish oatcakes, than 
those then made by the firm. His chal- 
lenge was accepted, and he soon became 
a working foreman in the bakery. His 
promotion was rapid, and today, the 
original partners having died, he is the 
principal of the firm. 

Not long ago he presented a public 
ark to his native town of Forres, and 
received the freedom of the burgh, which 
is the highest honor that a Scottish mu- 
nicipality can offer, and usually reserved 
for leading statesmen. Sir Alexander 
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also received the freedom of Edinburgh. 
He is a lifelong friend of Ramsay Mac- 
donald, the leader of the British Labor 
party, whose native village of Lossie- 
mouth is not many miles distant from 
Forres. 

It will be recalled that the friendship 
between the two men almost brought 
about a political crisis because a Lon- 
don newspaper published a statement 
that shares in the bakery had been given 
to Mr. Macdonald, as well as a power- 
ful Daimler motor car, by Sir Alexander. 





Golfing Society. 
Craig and James Richardson. 


\ Group of Players in the Autumn Tournament of the London Corn Exchange 
Left to Right, M. A. Toomey, C. F. 
(Mr. Raikes wishes it clearly un- 
derstood that he is wearing a shadow, not a Scotch cap.) 


Approach to the Eleventh Green at the Denham Golf Club, Scene of the 
London Corn Exchange Golfing Society’s Autumn Meeting 


Another Group of Corn Exchange Golfers: Left to Right, J. Hunter, J. 
Stewart (Captain of the Society), C. H. Pillman and Scott Woffenden 


G. Raikes, R. 8. 
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In point of fact, Sir Alexander is not a 
keen politician and his political party is 
not Labor but Conservative. 





COUGHING UP THEIR GOLD 
Paris, France, Sept. 29.—It is well 
known that the French working classes 
love to hoard money. During the war, 
when gold was badly needed, the Bank 
of France succeeded in drawing im- 
mense sums by making an attractive of- 
fer of payment. In the present financial 
dilemma of the country a similar maneu- 
ver has been adopted with the same sat- 
isfactory results. Long queues of people 
wait outside the banks, anxious to hand 
over their gold and silver coins, and con- 

siderable sums have been tendered. 


DEPENDENCE ON IMPORTED 
FLOURS DEMONSTRATED 


Bexrast, Irstanp, Sept. 25.—The wait- 
ing policy adopted by local bakers for 
so many months recently resulted in 
stocks of imported flour becoming en- 
tirely exhausted. A large shipment was 
due to arrive last week, but was delayed 
through the ship calling at Manchester 
and Liverpool. This put the bakers of 
Belfast in a quandary, for they had 
used up all their strong flour and when 
they went to buy there was none to be 
had. 

This unusual occurrence has proved 
most conclusively that strong imported 
flour cannot be dispensed with in the 
north of Ireland. Without a doubt bak- 
ers would find it difficult to keep up their 
present standard of bread if they were 
deprived of American and Canadian 
flours. 





AUSTRALIAN MILLER IN LIVERPOOL 

LiverPoot, Ena., Sept. 27.—C. Monds, 
of Monds & Affleck, Ltd., flour millers, 
Launceston, Tasmania, Australia, who is 
making a world tour, was in Liverpool 
this week and was much interested in its 
flour mills. He stated that the word he 
had received of the condition of the Aus- 
tralian crops was most satisfactory, 
which confirms reports from other 
sources, 





HAMBURG DOCK STRIKE THREATENED 

Hamsurc, Germany, Sept. 27.—The 
Hamburg dock laborers are dissatisfied 
with their wages, and demand a 20 per 
cept increase and shorter hours, while 
the employers want to reduce wages by 
10 per cent and to retain the present 
working day. Efforts have been made to 
settle the grievance by arbitration, but 
the dock workers have voted against ac- 
ceptance of the award. 
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FOOD COUNCIL RESUMES 
WAR ON BREAD PRICES 


Lonpon, Enc., Oct. 1—The British 
food council is on the warpath again in 
regard to bread prices, but this time it 
is attacking the provincial bakers. The 
council’s scale is being adhered to by 
bakers in the larger cities, but in smaller 
towns, it is claimed that the public is 
paying more than the legal maximum 
price for bread. 

For instance, in Bradford, Yorkshire, 
the public is paying Is per 4-lb loaf, 
whereas in London the price is only 94d. 
In some other northern towns the bakers 
are charging 1ld, and in other localities 
10%ed and 10d. According to the food 
council’s schedule, bakers are permitted 
to charge 10d per 4-lb loaf if the price 
of flour is 48s but not above 52s, and 
94ed if it is above 44s but does not ex- 
ceed 48s. The schedule is based on home 
milled straight run flour, which is quot- 
ed officially at 47s. 





SOFT FLOURS RETURN 
TO FAVOR IN IRELAND 


Betrast, Iretanp, Sept. 27.—Of the 
1,400 tons flour that recently reached this 
market, over 50 per cent consisted of 
American soft winters. In former days 
large sales of these flours were made 
here, but for several seasons prices have 
been too high. This year, however, they 
have once again come into line, and users 
are quick to return to their old love. 
Importers hail the return of the demand 
for these flours with much satisfaction. 





TARIFF WALLS OF EUROPE 
ARE HANDICAPPING TRADE 


Lonpon, Ena., Sept. 30.—A model of 
a very unusual character was exhibited 
this week in one of the waiting rooms of 
the Bank of England, showing in a 
striking manner the formidable nature of 
the obstacles to international trade creat- 
ed by tariffs, licenses and prohibitions. 
It is understood that a conference is 
shortly to be held under the auspices of 
the League of Nations for the purpose 
of determining the possibility of reduc- 
ing these obstacles. 

Ata meeting of the international cham- 
bers of commerce in London this week a 
strong desire to break down trade bar- 
riers in Europe was shown, for it is be- 
lieved that the welfare of Europe de- 
pends on the co-operation between the 
various countries in much the same way 
as the different states of the United 
States work as a whole. 








London Corn Exchange Golfers Hold 
Autumn Meeting at Denham 


HE autumn meeting of the London 
T com Exchange Golfing Society was 
held at Denham Golf Club on Sept. 
80. As the weather was ideal, the meet- 


ing ‘was a great success. There were 
about 50 members present, and various 
prizes were given. In the morning, com- 
petition was for the “Tidy Salver,” which 
was for 18 holes medal score under hand- 
icap, and for the second round of the 
“Mark Lane Cup” scratch prize, the first 
round having been played at the spring 
meeting. 

In the afternoon a foursome competi- 
tion for the “Wiles Cups” versus bogey 
was played. A prize was also offered 
for the best score under handicap for 
the last nine holes of the morning round. 
The captain of the society offered a prize 
for the best aggregate net score at the 
spring and autumn meetings. 

The various competitions resulted as 
follows: 

“Tidy Salver” (18 holes under handi- 
cap), F. T. Barker, 87 minus 13, equal 
74; second, H. McD. Pollock, 90 minus 
14, equal 76. 

“The Wiles Cups” (foursome play un- 
der handicap versus bogey), F. T. 
Barker and W. S. Ward, handicap 8, 8 
down. Three couples tied for second 
place, C. H. Pillman and S. Woffenden, 
C, E, Chapman and H. B, Oakley, J. O. 


Tidy and A. G. Snelling, with a score 
of 4 down. 

Best score under handicap for last 
nine holes of the morning round: H. 
McW. Pollock, 43 minus 7, equal 36. 

“Mark Lane Cup Scratch Prize,” for 
best aggregate scores at spring and au- 
tumn meetings, C. R. Minchin, 81 and 
82, equal 163. 

The captain’s prize for the best aggre- 
gate net score at the spring and autumn 
meetings was won by F. T. Barker, 82 
and 74, equal 156. 

The Denham course is situated about 
two miles from Uxbridge, amidst beauti- 
ful scenery, and the Club House, which 
originally was an old farm house and 
buildings, has been converted into quar- 
ters that combine picturesqueness with 
comfort in a most ideal manner. The 
course was in excellent condition. 

The London Corn Exchange Golfing 
Society has been in existence for many 
years, and the present captain is J. 
Stewart, and the secretary, on whom 
falls all the work for arranging the 
spring and autumn meetings, is A. G. 
Snelling. 

A different course is chosen for each 
meeting, thus giving the players an op- 
portunity of seeing and playing on a 
number of the best courses round Lon- 
don. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Light- bookings were reported by 
spring wheat mills last week. Total sales 
probably averaged less than 50 per cent 
of capacity. Some buyers came into the 
market early this week when wheat 
strengthened, and caused a slight spurt 
of activity. There were no sales of large 
volume, however, bookings being prin- 
cipally scattered lots both to bakers and 
distributors. Buyers showed little in- 
clination to cover their needs for any 
long time ahead. 

Shipping Directions Lacking. — Most 
mills still complain of a lack of ship- 
ping instructions against old bookings, 
although a few describe specifications as 
fair. Sales managers are making a 
drive for directions, but apparently are 
meeting with little success. Some com- 
panies ao a to reduce operations with- 
in a couple of weeks unless the situation 
improves. 

Clears continue to rule firm, and are 
reported by some mills to be stronger 
than they were a week or two ago, being 
in better request than patents. 

Export Inquiry.—Some export business 
was transacted last week, principally 
with Cuba. There was inquiry from the 
United Kingdom, and the view was ex- 
pressed that buyers’ and sellers’ ideas 
were more nearly in harmony than they 
had been before on the present crop. 
Advancing ocean rates are believed, how- 


ever, to have shut off interest from 
abroad. 
Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 


and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Oct. 19 Year ago 

GOCEOM ccccccccccoes $8.20@8.35 $8.560@8.95 
Standard patent ..... 7.75@8.10 8.26@8.66 
Second patent ....... 7.60@7.90 8.00@8.25 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 7.165@7.25 7.76@7.86 
First clear, jute*..... 6.50@6.75 6.85@6.90 
Second clear, jute*... 4.15@5.10 4.10@4.80 
Whole wheat ........ 7.10@7.20 7.35@7.65 
Graham, standard .... 6.40@6.50 7.25@7.35 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 
Some macaroni manufacturers have 


come into the market during the past 
week to book their requirements, both 
for the immediate future and for a con- 
siderable time ahead. Business, conse- 
quently, has picked up, and is described 
as good compared with that of a month 
or two ago, but still below the heavy 
buying of last year. Premiums have ad- 
vanced on durum. Receipts continue to 
run high in moisture content. An ad- 
vance in the price of semolinas on Oct. 
19 brought further buyers into the mar- 
ket. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4%@ 
4°%¢c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; No. 3 
semolina and durum fancy patent, 414 
@4%c. 

In the week ending Oct. 16, seven Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 64,291 
bbls durum products, compared with 89,- 
627 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 10-16 ...... 529,200 288,257 64 
Previous week .. 529,200 333,050 63 
Year ago ....... 622,000 862,752 69 
Two years ago... 659,800 226,625 40 
Three years ago. 561,100 299,935 63 
Four years ago.. 546,000 422,788 76 
Five years ago... 646,000 432,405 79 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,520 bbls last week, 8,200 
in the previous week, 2,820 a year ago, 
and 13,596 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and two from 


Iowa, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Cat, 2008S .ccces 317,040 196,108 62 
Previous week .. 386,240 242,865 63 
VEGF OHO. scceces 459,540 313,527 68 
Two years ago... 424,890 270,891 64 
Three years ago. 310,140 201,382 65 
Four years ago.. 392,340 265,811 68 
Five years ago... 421,890 262,925 69 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Sept. 18 64 70,640 266,938 304,343 10,614 1,310 
Sept. 25 64 70,640 254,227 320,365 4,073 4,054 
Oct. 2.. 62 69,490 273,837 299,567 6,419 1,489 
Oct. 9.. 60 66,040 242,865 296,551 3,702 3,710 
Oct. 16. 46 52,840 196,108 233,502 1,072 357 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, and Iowa, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 57,605 bbls, from Sept. 1 to 
Oct. 16, 1926, with comparisons, in barrels 
(000’s omitted) : 


c—Output—7, -~Exports— 
1926 1926 1926 1926 
Minneapolis ...1,936 2,321 18 13 
St. Paul ....... 81 88 ees eee 
Duluth-Superior. 145 210 eee kee 
Outside ........ 1,531 2,057 34 19 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 20% were in operation Oct. 19: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Palisade, Phoenix and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
D, EB, F, G and rye mills. 


NOTES 


J. B. Rosenbaum, flour broker, Cleve- 
land, was in Minneapolis on Oct. 14. 
__E. C. Schlicht is now representing the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, in 
northern Indiana, 

M. Lee Marshall, president of the Bak- 
eries Service Corporation, Chicago, was 
in Minneapolis on Oct. 19. 

Charles T. Olson, export manager for 
the Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
has returned from Buffalo. 

Martin . Luther, vice president and 
manager of the Minneapolis Milling Co., 
has returned from the East. 


W. H. Sudduth, vice president of the 
Commander-Larabee Corporation, Min- 
neapolis, is on a hunting trip in South 
Dakota. 


A. M. Marsh, head of the flour mill 
machinery department of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, was in 
Minneapolis last week. 


E. K. Warner, of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., linseed crusher, Minneap- 
olis, is in Buffalo this week, attending 
the feed distributors’ convention. 


Thomas O’Connor, president of the 
Purity Bakeries Corporation, St. Paul, 
is visiting the various plants of that com- 
pany. He is expected to return next 
week. 


Rogelio Gonzalez, of Gonzalez & Pire, 
importers and wholesale grocers, Caiba- 
rien, Cuba, is visiting the Minneapolis 
Milling Co. He was introduced on 
*change on Oct. 19. 


F. A. Bean, Jr., vice president, and 
W. L. Harvey, secretary and treasurer, 
of the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, accompanied by thelr wives, have 
returned from Buffalo. 


W. C. Boeke, secretary and sales man- 
ager for the Cascade (Mont.) Milling 
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THE old waterpower mill on the Cedar River at Chickasaw, Iowa, is 74 


years young. 


the last flour mill in Chickasaw County for some time. 


It was the first flour mill in Chickasaw County; it has been 


The others gave up 


long ago, but the Chickasaw mill is a long, long way from retirement. 


There have been some 


ghanges in the three quarters of a century. The 


five millstones brought from France were taken out 40 years ago, and the 
roller process substituted. A couple of them were used to patch up a hole in 
the dam. Wheat comes from Kansas City now, instead of by wagon from 
the farms of Chickasaw County. A truck hauls the whole wheat flour, the 
mill’s specialty, to the railroad for shipment to jobbers. 

Most old-time waterpower mills were victims of flood and fire at one 


time or another. 


The Chickasaw mill has pursued the even tenor of its way 


without thrills and hazards, since the first water poured over the dam in 


1852. 


one store, a few inhabitants and a cemetery. 
The secret? 


business; not less, but more. 


It has seen the busy little village which grew up about it decline to 


It has gone right on doing 
Maybe it’s because of the kind of 


folks the Fallgathers are. They know how to stick and carry on, as a family. 
The mill force is W. A. Fallgather and three sons, Hazen, Kermit and Car- 
roll, and a daughter, Mrs. Edith Smith. Mrs. Smith “keeps the books.” 


Frorence L. Crarx. 
” 








& Elevator Co., was in Minneapolis last 
week en route to New York, and will re- 
main in the East for several weeks. 

Standard cotton flour bags, 98-lb size, 
are quoted at $132 per M, and 49-lb size 
at $86.75, printed on one side, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, less usual quantity differentials. 
Common quality jute bags, 98-lb size, are 
quoted at $118.25. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, Chicago, 
will be the principal speaker and guest 
of honor at the annual banquet of the 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis, to be held 
at the Nicollet Hotel, Nov. 18. 

William H. Bovey, director of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., has returned from 
Boston, where he attended a corpora- 
tion meeting of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, of which he is a life 
member. He also toured New England. 

A group of friends presented a sil- 
ver gift and a wedding cake to J. A. 
Rieck, vice president of the Springfield 
(Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., and his wife, 
on Oct. 9, the occasion being the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of their wedding. In 
the evening they were serenaded by a 
band. 


John H. Raikes, son of C. F. G. 
Raikes, European manager of The 
Northwestern Miller, and brother of A. 
F. G. Raikes, news editor of this publi- 
cation, is in Minneapolis en route to 
England. Mr. Raikes is connected with 
the Hong Kong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, and has spent the past five 
years in Shanghai. He is now taking a 
year’s vacation. 


Harry Shere, of the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., Minneapolis, accompanied 
the feed men who left here on Oct. 16 
on a special Chicago & North Western 
train for Buffalo to attend the conven- 
tion of the United States Feed Distrib- 
utors’ Association. A number of grain 
men also made the trip, to be present 
at the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion convention. 


At a meeting of the Minneapolis Traf- 
fic Association, last week, 12 directors 
were chosen for the ensuing year. Six 
were re-elected, in the grain and milling 
division, as follows: B. F. Benson, of 
the Benson-Quinn Co., G. F. Ewe, of the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., H. P. Gal- 
laher, of the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., J. A. Mull, of the Central 
Elevator Co., John S. Pillsbury, of the 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and M. W. 
Smith, of the Fraser-Smith Co. 

Several spokesmen for milling and 
transportation interests of the Northwest 
testified at the hearing of the United 
States Shipping Board held at the Curtis 
Hotel, Minneapolis, on Oct. 15. The 
maintenance of an American merchunt 
marine was favored. W. C. Hill, a mem- 
ber of the Shipping Board, and J. Cald- 
well Jenkins, director of the bureau of 
operations, conducted the hearing. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour demand is slow. As a rule, 
where buyers made the mills offers last 
week the figures indicated they still 
looked for low prices. When they met 
market quotations, scattered sales of 
small to fair round lot orders were taken 
along with car lots. Bakers bought only 
as needs required, and jobbers evidenced 
similar interest. Mills are pretty well 
sold up on first and second clears. 

Demand for durum showed some iin- 
provement, buyers being freer in picking 
up supplies, leading to a somewhat bet- 
ter volume of mill business being worked. 
In most cases of sales made, buyers 
specified prompt shipment or 30-day de- 
livery. Beyond that period there ap- 
peared little interest. 

Quotations, Oct. 16, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1926 1925 
Wipat patent .........6: $8.15@8.40 $7.90@8.15 
Second patent ....... 7.80@8.15 7.65@7.90 
First clear, jute ..... 7.15@7.40 7.15 @7.56 


Second clear, jute ... 6.10@6.35 4.70@4.95 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

ie RPS eer 15,770 43 
Previous week ........... 23,780 63 
pg rere Tr 29,290 79 
Two years ago ........... 25,840 70 


NOTES 


One of the Duluth-Superior mills was 
shut down several days last week be- 
cause of slack shipping orders. 

This market will receive quotations 
from the New York Produce Exchanze 
as soon as board space and wire coi- 
nections can be made. 

F. G. Cartson. 





During the recent harvest in Canada 4 
wage of $6 a day was general for har- 
vesters. 
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COTTON AND THE FLOUR TRADE 

Che most important trade factor in 
the South at present is the cotton situa- 
tion. Upon it depends the buying power 
of the people, and, consequently, of the 
merchants. The crop is estimated by the 
government as enormous,—much in ex- 
cess of normal requirements. As a re- 
sult, the cotton market is too low to be 
proiitable to growers. Also, despite the 
larce crop, many sections will harvest 
small yields because of local growing 
corditions, thus working a further hard- 
shi» on prosperity. 

il of this reflects directly on the flour 
truie of southwestern mills to a promi- 
nent degree, as the people of the South 
canot buy heavily of even such staples 
as jour unless they can realize enough 


froin cotton to take up their notes at the 
bark, where their crop is almost invari- 
ably mortgaged. 


ie miller recently told of a new ac- 
count started by him a few months ago 
with what was supposedly the best firm 
in « well-known southern city of mod- 
eraic size. The firm did a considerable 
credit business with the people of the 
surrounding territory, depending, as is 
the custom in the South, on the cotton 
harvest to liquidate its accounts. When 
this anticipation failed, the firm notified 
the miller that it was unable to take up 
the bill of lading on a car of flour. With 
his recollection of the buyer’s prosperity 
only a few months before, the miller in- 
vestigated, and found that the dilemma 
was not a reflection on the standing of 
the firm with its local bank, but that the 
bank itself had no money to loan, be- 
cause of the funds tied up in cotton 
financing, practically all of which were 
“frozen.” And this was likewise true of 
the other banks of the district. 

Those close to the cotton situation be- 
lieve that it will be relieved without the 
disaster predicted from some sources; 
but they agree that it will take sound 
business methods and common sense to 
avert losses, and they advise caution in 
developing new business, 


KANSAS CITY 


Scattered improvement in flour sales 
resulted from lower prices last week. A 
few round lots were purchased by both 
bakers and jobbers, adding substantially 
to the bookings of some mills. Those 
which did not share in this business, 
however, were by far in the majority, 
and there is little enthusiasm concerning 
the situation in general, although in- 
quiries are noticeably increased. The 
average of capacity sold in the South- 
west is around 60 or 70 per cent. 

Bakery Buying Improves.—Some of 
the larger bakery buyers have been in 
the market recently, and sales to this 
class of trade show moderate improve- 
ment. Few of the bookings were in ex- 
cess of 10,000 bbls, and mostly they were 
below that amount, Smaller bakery 
users also were more active, taking one 
and two cars with fair consistency. In 
the majority of instances,*the more im- 
portan orders were for shipment after 
an. 1, 

Jobbing Trade Better.—Distributors 
are not as active as bakers, but in- 
quiries and purchases were increased 
around the lowest point of the recent 
decline. This increase was especially 
noticeable in the large centers. Country 
merchants report business slow because 
of bad roads and late work on farms. 

Export Trade Light.—Eurepe is dis- 
playing no important interest in offer- 
ines from the Southwest. Sales made 
are small, and are being mostly worked 
by interior millers. The West Indies 
continue to take moderate quantities of 


established brands in small lots. 
Shipping Instructions Fair—Produc- 
tion remains about on the same basis as 
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in recent weeks, although the difficulty 
millers experience in obtaining directions 


is not quite so great. All classes of 
trade are apparently finding themselves 
with stocks more depleted than for sev- 
eral weeks. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 70 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 

70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
Ost. 20-36. .cccae 360,660 263,998 73 
Previous week .. 360,660 290,557 80 
Year ago ....... 372,960 198,117 63 
Two years ago... 367,710 305,918 83 
Five-year average (same week).... 73 
Ten-Year average (same week)..... 76 
KANSAS CITY 
Oot: 20686 20.0002 175,500 141,386 80 
Previous week .. 175,500 147,829 84 
VOOF OBO. cccciecs 151,500 119,826 78 
Two years ago... 148,500 129,985 87 
Five-year average (same week).... 84 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 83 
WICHITA 
Oct. 10-16 ...... 62,400 50,929 81 
Previous week .. 62,400 48,416 77 
Wee BOO ccacecs 65,700 29,162 44 
Two years ago... 65,700 59,449 90 
ST. JOSEPH 
Oct. 19-3G 2.2.00. 47,400 37,555 79 
Previous week .. 47,400 37,831 79 
Fae? GMO. .ccvcver 47,400 40,961 86 
Two years ago... 47,400 48,383 102 
SALINA 
Oct. 10-16 ...... 37,800 35,328 93 
Previous week .. 37,800 33,727 89 
Woes: GO :0:0 +08 45,000 29,537 65 
Two years ago... 46,200 26,572 58 
ATCHISON 
Oct. 10-16 ...... 29,700 28,306 95 
Previous week .. 29,700 28,425 95 
Veer GGO ..ccces 29,400 26,974 91 
OMAHA 
Oct. 10-16 ...... 27,300 19,041 69 
Previous week .. 27,300 22,120 81 
FOO "ASO cccwnee 27,300 21,013 17 
Two years ago... 27,300 25,474 93 


Clears.—Offerings of clears are light, 
and the market for them is firm, Export 


demand is not large, but good inquiry 
exists from domestic sources. 

Prices.—Quotations, Oct. 16, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.30@7.80 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.90@7.30; 
straight, $6.55@6.95; first clear, $5.60@ 
6.10; second clear, $4.90@5.40; low 
grade, $4.80@5. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


OOt. BOBS. occ ncleccccsccssscassvevecens 59 
Previous Week ....-ccscccccssccseseees 68 
VORP OBO oc cccccccccsesccecsvcccocccees 35 


Of the mills reporting, 5 reported do- 
mestic business active, 21 fair, and 37 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
81,783 bbls last week, 27,205 in the pre- 
vious week, 6,874 a year ago and 88,814 
two years ago. 

NOTES 

H. R. Perry, representative of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
in Iowa, with headquarters in Cedar 
Rapids, visited the home office of his 
company recently. 

Missouri farmers reported that 68 per 
cent of the wheat crop had been mar- 
keted up to Oct. 1. This is slightly more 
than the average for that date. In Kan- 
sas, it is estimated that 40 per cent of 
the harvest still remains on the farms. 

Sufficient boat space to care for all 
flour shipments up to Jan. 1 is promised 
by authorities at the port of Galveston, 
who have been advised that the United 
States Shipping Board has been author- 
ized to repair and place in service 25 
additional ships. 

A compilation made by the local 
weather bureau shows that, up to Oct. 
12, Kansas City had experienced a total 
of 80 rainy days in the preceding 46. 
Some of the near-by territory bettered— 
or worsted—this record. It is one of the 
longest periods of moisture ever to visit 
this section, particularly in the fall. 


George W. Hoyland, president of the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
attended the annual meeting of the 
United States Feed Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation in Buffalo. Several members of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade went to 
Buffalo to attend the convention of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association. 


Final decision was received last week 
from. the federal court nullifying the 
Missouri grain futures law enacted in 
1907, providing for a tax of 25c on each 
trade. The decision will save those trad- 
ing on the Kansas City Board of Trade 











HE tendency of growers to harvest and sell their wheat in a short period 
is steadily increasing the necessity for mills located in the interior South- 


west to have adequate storage facilities for grain. 
Flour Mills Co., shown in the accompanying 
This company, with 2,500 bbls daily milling capacity, now has an ele- 


in Kansas is that of the Wichit 
picture. 


vator capable of holding 1,000,000 bus wheat. 


One of the latest additions 


Of this, 300,000 bus have just 


been completed. Since 1914, the mill has been expanded from 1,000 bbis ca- 
pacity, and the grain storage from 125,000 bus. : 
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| SOMETHING FOR MILLERS TO DO 


Queen Marie of Roumania, the 
American Royal Live Stock Show 

and the annual Missouri-Kansas 
football game will be side attrac- 
tions for the semiannual meeting 
of the Southwestern Millers’ 
| League this year. The meeting 
| will be held, Nov. 18, at the Kan- 
sas City Athletic Club. The live 
stock show will be in progress at | 
that time, the Queen will be in | 
| Kansas City on Nov. 19, and the 
football game will be played on 
Nov. 20 at Columbia, Mo. 

Because of the various activities, 
C. V. Topping, secretary, has 
warned members of the league to 
make hotel reservations imme- 
diately. A railroad fare of one 
and one third for a round trip 
ticket will be available. The pro- 
duction of The Miracle will start 
in Kansas City during Thanksgiv- 
ing week, and it is expected that 
many millers will remain over for 
that. 























$30,000 a year, and it also affects the 
other grain exchanges of the state. 


L. A. Fits, in charge of the Grain 
Futures Administration, Chicago, spent 
part of last week in the Southwest, visit- 
ing the Kansas City Board of Trade and 
attending the football game at Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, between the Kansas State 
Agricultural College and Kansas Uni- 
versity. Mr. Fitz was formerly con- 
nected with the school of milling at the 
agricultural college. 

Dr. F. L. Dunlap, consulting chemist 
for the Industrial Appliance Co., Chi- 
cago, will be unable to address the meet- 
ing of chemists in Kansas City on Oct. 
30, those in charge of the meeting have 
announced, as he will be in the East at 
that time. His subject was to have 
been “Viscosity.” Otherwise, the pro- 
gram will be as scheduled. 

A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., New York, visited Kan- 
sas City last week, leaving later for Min- 
neapolis, He was accompanied by C. M. 
Hardenbergh, manager of the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City. The 
two will join some other friends in Min- 
neapolis and the party plans to go into 
Canada for a week’s hunting. 

Practically all of the larger flour buy- 
ers in Texas have booked their require- 
ments, H. R. Cramer, Texas manager of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., said in Kan- 
sas City last week. Those who have not 
will probably buy in small quantities 
over the rest of the year. This is par- 
ticularly true of distributors, who are 
adversely affected by the low prices pre- 
vailing for cotton, 


Temporary quarters for the Kansas 
City offices of the Essmueller Mill Fur- 
nishing Co., St. Louis, have been chosen 
in the Postal Telegraph Building. The 
company plans to lease a building suit- 
able for its needs later, or, if it is unable 
to find one, it will build a plant in 
Kansas City. A complete line of mill 
supplies will be carried here, and a roll 
grinding and corrugating service will be 
maintained. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business is somewhat lighter, 
with domestic buyers, influenced by high- 
er prices, abstaining as a rule. Last 
week’s volume was considerably under 
capacity. Buyers do not seem pressed 
for supplies, and are skeptical of pres- 
ent price levels. Export inquiry is not 
great, but some clear is being sold. 
More bookings were prevented by a 
scarcity of ocean space. Shipping direc- 
tions are slightly better, and in some in- 
stances are ample to insure full-time op- 
eration for 10 days. Quotations, Oct. 
18, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short 
patent $7.50@8 bbl; straight, $7.10@ 
7.60; first clear, $5.95@6.385; second 


‘clear, $5.95. 


NOTES 

H. C. Davis, manager of the Imperial 

Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kansas, spent 

last week calling on the trade in western 
Kansas and eastern Colorado, 


William Kelly, president of the Wil- 
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liam Kelly Milling Co., left last week 
for a two weeks’ trip through Pennsyl- 
vania and New York territory with the 
company’s representatives. 

Early sown wheat over the greater 
part of western Kansas is reported 
sprouted and making a fast growth. Un- 
usually heavy fall rains have insured an 
excellent start for the new crop and 
good winter pasturage. 

I. B. Carr, who has been with the 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. at Wich- 
ita, has become assistant manager of 
the large Kansas Grain Co.’s elevator 
here. It is a subsidiary of the Flour 
Mills of America, Inc. 

Nelsor’ W. Krehbiel, sales manager for 
the Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co. 
has gone to Chicago and other points in 
the central states on a combined busi- 
ness and pleasure trip. C. C. Krehbiel, 
manager of the company, has just re- 
turned from a stay of several weeks in 
California. 

B. F. Young, manager of the grain 
department, and E. S. Reig, traffic man- 
ager, of the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., went to Winfield, Kansas, to in- 
spect their mill there which resumed op- 
erations after a 10-day shutdown, caused 
by high water. Due to a timely warn- 
ing, everything was moved from the mill 
and the loss will not exceed $2,000. 


ATCHISON 
Local mills continue to do rather a 
good business, with new bookings aver- 
aging 75 to 100 per cent of capacity. -A 
few fairly large lots have recently been 
sold to bakers, and inquiries from the 
smaller trade are increasing. Shipping 
instructions are good, and mills are op- 
erating at full time. Export trade is 
lifeless. Quotations, Oct. 16, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Missouri River: hard wheat 
short patent $7.25@7.55 bbl, straight 
$6.95@7.15, first clear $5.70@5.90; soft 
wheat short patent $7.15@7.25, straight 

$7@7.10, first clear $6@6.20. 


H. T. Shaeffer, export manager for the 
Blair Milling Co., is making a fortnight’s 
trip through the central states. 


WICHITA 


Business is quiet. Mills report slowing 
up in demand and shipping directions. 
The changing cash wheat markets are to 
some extent responsible for this condi- 
tion, although buyers were fairly well 
stocked before the prices began to 
change. Sales are reported to represent 
50 per cent of capacity, compared with 
85 to 90 per cent three or four weeks 
ago. Export business is slowing up, also. 
However, bookings have been reported 
to Holland and the West Indies. Prices, 
basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas City, Oct. 15: 
short patent, $8.10 bbl; straight, $7.60; 
clears, $6.60. 

* 7 

K. P. Aitken, manager of the branches 
of the Red Star Milling Co., is visiting 
those in the Southwest. 


SALINA 


A decrease in flour sales was reported 
by Salina millers last week, although 
business is still reported as fair and 
mills are running full time. New book- 
ings are less than capacity, and orders 
indicate that buyers are staying close to 
needs. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 14, basis Kansas City, cotton 
98’s: short patent, $7.50@8 bbl; 95 per 
cent, $7.20@7.40; straight, $7.10@7.30. 


NEBRASKA 


There was no marked change in the 
wholesale flour market last week. Sales 
were rather slow, but mills in this terri- 
tory continued in operation as usual. 
Shipping orders were more free. The 
sustained price of wheat has led deal- 
ers to the conclusion that it is just as well 
to order out old bookings as to fill in 
with new orders. 

Regarding the wheat crop situation in 
Nebraska, the government report for Oc- 
tober says: “The estimate for all wheat 


in Nebraska is 41,550,000 bus, as com- 
pared with 34,150,000 last year and a 
five-year average of 48,574,000. Condi- 
tions are excellent in most counties for 
fall. wheat. 


Leien Leste. 
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ST. LOUIS 


New flour business was light last week. 
Buyers were unwilling to meet the prices 
asked by mills, and as limits were held 
firmly, the volume of sales for the week 
was small. The majority of mills report- 
ed satisfactory shipping instructions. 
Stocks in the hands of consumers are 
small, and millers believe that specifica- 
tions will continue fairly active. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—The uncertainty of 
the cotton situation in the South had a 
depressing influence on flour buying last 
week. Some business for small lots was 
booked, but this was nearly all on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Shipping instruc- 
tions were fair on old bookings, but the 
southern trade has not booked much 
flour for future delivery, nor is it likely 
to, under present conditions. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—The only business 
done last week was for immediate ship- 
ment. Buyers were unwilling to meet 
existing prices, and even concessions by 
some mills did not result in much busi- 
ness. Shipping instructions were only 
fair, as buyers are keeping their stocks 
as low as possible. 

Export Trade——Foreign business was 
limited last week, and rather widely 
scattered. Buyers abroad are coming in- 
to the market only when necessity re- 
quires it. Existing prices are partly the 
cause of this. Specifications are usually 
given promptly. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Oct. 16: soft winter short pat- 
ent $7@7.50 bbl, straight $6@6.25, first 
clear $5.40@5.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.10@7.50, straight $6.25@6.50, first 
clear $5.40@5.90; spring first patent 
$7.50@8, standard patent $7.25@7.50, 
first clear $6.50@6.90. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Oot... 20s4E: 20200: . 80,400 48 
Previous week osetesce Be 50 
WOOP BRS cocsccercovesvves 41,300 64 
Two years ago ........... 33,200 52 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

OGR.: BERG scccicccsivevrss 59,900 69 
PFOVIOUS WOOK 6c ccceceses 59,300 68 
VOR GOO vccvvsccccocioves 42,300 49 
TWO FOOFS AHO oc cscccscee 48,800 56 


NOTES 

P. S. Wilson, of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., was out of the city last 
week. 

Charles R. Decker, Milwaukee, vice 
president of the Chase Bag Co., was here 
last week. 

P. J. McKinney, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., was in Chicago recently. 

R. G. Lockhart, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, called at the 
firm’s St. Louis office last week. 

J. E. Compton, southern sales man- 
ager for the Hall Milling Co., made a 
business trip in southern Illinois last 
week, 

W. G. Garcelon, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc, Kansas City, made a trip 
through southern Illinois recently. 

H. J. Kolbolm, who has been a travel- 
ing solicitor out of the St. Louis office 
of The Fleischmann Co., has been trans- 
ferred to Kansas City as assistant agent. 

The quarterly meeting of the Central 
Claims Conference, an organization of 
freight claim agents of the American 
Railroad Association in the Midwest, was 
postponed -last. week until. Oct. 20, when 
a joint conference was to be held at 








Memphis with the Southwestern Claims 
Conference and the Southeastern Claims 
Conference. 

John M. Hartley, Chicago, secretary of 
the Associated Bakers of America, and 
Karl P. Keeney, of The Fleischmann Co., 
will address the fall meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Bakers’ Association at 
Centralia, Ill., Oct. 27. 

St. Louis grain merchants are continu- 
ing to pay the 25c state tax on all trans- 
actions in grain futures, despite the re- 
cent decision of the United States court 
in Kansas City, holding the Missouri 
grain option stamp tax of 1907 unconsti- 
tutional. It is said that this payment 
will be continued until local traders re- 
ceive formal notice of the decision. 


NEW ORLEANS 


While flour prices dropped slightly last 
week, this gave little stimulus to buying. 
There was a fair demand for prompt 
shipment. Inquiries from abroad were 
lighter, especially those from England, 
where the coal strike is having a bad ef- 
fect upon the importation there of flour. 
One steamship operator has withdrawn 
the ships that ordinarily serve British 
ports from the gulf and has put them 
into the coal trade between Atlantic 
Coast ports and England. The move- 
ment to Latin America was a little bet- 
ter than usual. 

Flour prices, Oct. 14: 


co Winter——_, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.30 $7.25 $8.40 
95 per cent ....... 8.00 6.90 7.65 
100 per cent ...... 7.65 6.45 7.30 
I Arr 7.30 6.95 6.95 
Pirst clear .....0- coos 5.45 5.90 
Second clear ..... 5.15 4.70 


A total of 32,614 200-lb bags flour was 
sent through this port to the tropics dur- 
ing the seven days ended Oct. 14, accord- 
ing to figures supplied by four of the 
leading steamship lines that serve Latin 
America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 3,675 
bags; San Jose, 2,250; Puerto Limon, 18; 
Colon, 1,560; Puerto Colombia, 2,050; 
Cartagena, 200; Kingston, 650; Panama 
City, 550; Guayaquil, 3,520; Tumaco, 80; 
Punta Arenas, 110; Santiago, 2,450; 
Bahia, 100; Antofagasta, 840; Bocas del 
Toro, 100; Tela, 110; Puerto Barrios, 
1,893. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Cienfuegos, 1,900; 
Vera Cruz, 2,000; Bluefields, 250; Puerto 
Cortez, 192. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,600; Panama City, 700; Vera 
Cruz, 2,025. 

Munson Line: Havana, 3,285. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Oct. 14: 


Destination— Destination— 


Aguadilla ..... 360 Lamentine Bay. 65 
Antofagasta ... 840 Matanzas ..... 2,164 
Antwerp ...... 900 Mayaguez ..... 325 
ATPOYO 22cccess 150 Nuevitas ...... 731 
Aux Cayes .... 1,550 Panama City... 3,670 
WOMB ssc vcicce 100 Paramaribo ... 199 
Barranquilla .. 637 Petit Goave ... 900 
Belize ....ss008 368 FORGO ccc cccacs 500 
Bluefields ..... 250 Progreso ...... 550 
Bocas del Toro. 100 Punta Arenas.. 110 
Caibarien ..... 807 Puerto Barrios. 7,838 


Cardenas ...... 536 Puerto Castella. 270 


Cartagena ..... 327 Pto. Colombia.. 2,010 
Ceiba ...sscees 86 Puerto Cortez .. 192 
Cienfuegos .... 2,418 Puerto Limon.. 18 
COION ..cescses 2,010 San Jose ..... 2,250 
Cristobal ...... 9 Santiago ...... 3,351 
Genoa .......++- 800 Stann Creek ... 20 
Guantanamo... 814 Stetten ........ 571 
Hamburg ....- Ft) -.. Seresirerrr 110 
Havana ....... 9,517 Tumaco ....... 80 
Jacmel .......-. 2,151 Vera Cruz .... 4,771 
Kingston ...... 800 Yokohama .... 429 


Rice receipts were only moderate last 
week. It is reported that rains have in- 
terfered with threshing. The Board of 
Trade reported rice shipments out of 
this port in September as follows: coast- 
wise, 80,085 pockets; foreign, 12,432 
pockets and 3,072 bags brewers’ rice, and 
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300 bags chaff. The following 
were posted, Oct. 14: 


figures 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Oct. 14 ......... 201,445 132,373 

Same period, 1925 ........ 289,591 62,324 
Sales— 

Season to Oct. 14 ........ 55,367 122,736 

Same period, 1925 ........ 57,405 172,662 


NOTES 
Harry Lawler, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., is making a trip along the Southern 
Pacific. 
The infant son of J. S. Waterman, Jr., 
secretary of J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., 
died last week. 


John Terry, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
Inc., has returned from a trip in south- 
ern Louisiana selling soft wheat flour. 


MeNeil Kohnke has resigned from the 
Orleans Flour Co., and accepted a posi- 
tion with the Fraering Brokerage Co., 
Inc., of this city. 

Charles E. Starnes, southern represen- 
tative for the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was a recent 
visitor in New Orleans. 

The Board of Trade reported having 
inspected 256,000 bus wheat to Oct, 14, 
and announced the elevator stocks on 
that date as follows: wheat, 754,000 bus; 
corn, 118,000; oats, 9,000. 


John E. Koerner, president of John 
E. Koerner & Co., Inc., has announced 
the reorganization of his firm, with the 
following officers: Mr. Koerner, presi- 
dent; A. J. Palermo, vice president; John 
E. Koerner, Jr., secretary; Numa Schay- 
at, treasurer. The company is incorpo- 
rated for $100,000. 

Horace L. Pitcher, special southern 
representative of the Arkansas Cily 
(Kansas) Milling Co., Adolph Gilster, 
vice president of the Gilster Milling Co., 
Chester, Ill., and A. J. Palermo, vice 
president of John E. Koerner & Co., at- 
tended the wedding at Baton Rouge of 
John Lungaro, son of A. Lungaro, a 
leading baker in that city, to Miss Grave 
Michel, of Baton Rouge. 

R. A. Surrivan. 


MEMPHIS 


The flour business is very quiet and 
movement is slow, the cotton situation 
in the South having caused buying to he 
reduced to absolute requirements. Some 
hope that conditions have seen their 
worst is expressed as the result of plans 
to bring about more orderly marketing 
of cotton. These plans call for reduc- 
ing the acreage next year and withhol«- 
ing several million bales from the mar- 
ket until conditions become more nor- 
mal. Slightly higher prices asked by 
the mills failed to excite interest, and 
the only shipping instructions given were 
for absolute requirements. 

Quotations, Oct. 14, basis cotton 98's, 
f.o.b., Memphis, in car lots: soft winter 
short patent $8@8.60 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.35@7.75; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $8.60@8.75, standard patent $7.90@ 
8.50; hard winter short patent $7.75@ 
7.95, standard patent $7.30@7.50; west- 
ern soft patent, $7.25@7.35; blended 95 
per cent patent, $7.15@7.35. 

NOTES 

Robert Fox, of the Obion (Tenn.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., was on ’change last week. 

Charles B. Stout, of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., is in Portland, Oregon, having 
gone via Winnipeg and Vancouver so 
as to observe the Canadian wheat areas. 

Harry ,Douty, local manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is back from a 
trip to Montgomery and Birminghaia, 
Ala. E. J. Price, southern sales man- 
ager for the same company, was here last 
week, 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 





GEORGE AKERSON NAMED TO 
ASSIST HERBERT HOOVER 


Minneapouis, Minn.—George E. Aker- 
son, Minneapolis, former Washington 
correspondent of The Northwestern Mil- 
er, and a member of the staff of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune, has been appointed as- 
sistant to Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce of the United States. For the 
past year he has been secretary of tle 
National Sesquicentennial Exhibition 
Commission. He was at one time assist- 
ant managing editor of the Minneapolis 
Tribune. 
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PROSPERITY AND LEISURE 


In announcing his five-day week, 
Henry Ford gave out an interview which 
contains some interesting thoughts. Ac- 
coding to his ideas, prosperity and a 
certain amount of leisure are closely 
linked together. “The harder we crowd 
bu-iness for time,” he says, “the more 
eflicient it becomes. The more well-paid 
leisure workmen get, the greater become 
their wants. Well-managed business 
pavs high wages and sells at low prices. 
It; workmen have the leisure to enjoy 
lif», and the wherewithal to finance that 
enjoyment, 

“The industry of this country could 
ne. long exist if factories generally went 
back to the 10-hour day, because the 
peuple would not have the time to con- 
sume the goods produced. The people 
who consume the bulk of the goods are 
the people who make them. Where peo- 
pl. work longer and with the least 
leisure, they buy the fewest goods. No 
towns were so poor as those of England 
where the people, from childhood up, 
worked 15 and 16 hours a day. They 
were poor because these overworked peo- 
ple soon wore out—they became less and 
less valuable as workers. Therefore, 
they earned less and less. 

‘Business is the exchange of goods. 
Goods are bought only as they meet 
necds. Needs are filled only as they are 
felt. They make themselves felt in 
leisure hours. The man who worked 15 
and 16 hours a day desired only a cor- 
ner to lie in and a hunk of food. No 
industry could ever be built up by filling 
his needs, because he had only the most 
primitive requirements. ; 

“The people with a five-day week will 
consume more goods than people with a 
six-day week. This increased consump- 
tion will require a greater production 
than we now have. Instead of business 
being slowed up, it will speed up, be- 
cause the people consume more in their 
leisure than in their working time. This 
will lead to more work. And this to 
more profit. And this to more wages. 
The result of more leisure will be the 
exact opposite of what most people 
might suppose it to be.” 

It is certainly open to question to 
what extent Henry Ford’s reasoning and 
his own experience, based upon his ex- 
ceptional industry, can be regarded as 
sound and applicable to industry and 
business as a whole. Andrew Mellon is 
quoted as saying that he regards the 
application of ‘the five-day week to in- 
dustry merely as an interesting experi- 
ment. In the course of time the entire 
world will become an industrial solidar- 
ity, and it may not be possible for one 
country or industry to act in such meas- 
ures independently of others. The same 
industrial efficiency and mass production, 
and any other advantages discovered in 
manufacture, will be copied and uni- 
versally adopted. 


Just to what extent increased pros- . 


perity and leisure might be helpful to the 
milling industry is problematical. The 
industry is supposed to prosper from 
hard times, because it is then brought 
home to the people that bréad is the 
best and cheapest food, capable of sus- 
taining a healthy life with a few other 
inexpensive foods to give a balanced 
ration. 

During the last few years of excep- 
tional prosperity in this country, when 
the American table has been the most 
bountiful and varied the world has prob- 
ably ever known, and when almost noth- 
ing has been done in the way of national 
advertising of bread as the best and 
cheapest. food, while other foods have 
een widely advertised, it has been a 
tuatter of common observation that bread 
has lost the place it formerly enjoyed 
on the table. Nevertheless, a high level 





of prosperity should be of benefit to 
millers if it were taken advantage of 


properly. 
TOLEDO 


Aside from the advance in export 
freight rates, there was nothing particu- 
larly new to record in the milling busi- 
ness of this section last week. Domestic 
sales slowed down considerably, and be- 
came a matter of occasional orders from 
established trade, but operation of the 
mills continued unchanged on account of 
the large volume of bookings previously 
made, 

Usefulness of Old Bookings.—It now 
seems a fortunate circumstance that 
these bookings were made early in the 
season when they were available, be- 
cause, without them, millers undoubtedly 
would be pressing for business on which 
to operate, and there would be the great 
danger of cutting prices and demoraliz- 
ing conditions generally. The entire 
price structure might give way under the 
stress of competition, whereas so far it 
lias held up remarkably well. 

No Collapse Expected.—While buyers 
are not sympathetic to advancing prices 
at this time, and although an obsession 
in trade circles in favor of lower levels 
has prevailed, nobody apparently looks 
for a collapse of the market or any 
yielding of prices to such an extent that 
flour booked earlier will show such a loss 
to purchasers that there might be trouble 
in getting it ordered out. 

Meantime, earlier bookings are being 
ordered out in response to current re- 
quirements, and the situation is quite 
healthy, although all the flour will prob- 
ably not go forward before Jan. 1, or 
even later. One miller reported last 
week a larger quantity on his books than 
ever before in the history of his com- 
pany, representing in volume full-time 
operation for three months. 

Advance in Export Rates.—There has 
been one new development recently which 
has already adversely affected the mill- 
ing business, and which constitutes a 
serious menace, the advance in ocean 
freight rates as a result of the coal min- 
ers’ strike in England. 

It turns out that an unusually large 
amount of flour for export has been sold 
from the central states during this crop 
year. This business has contributed very 
largely to satisfactory operating condi- 
tions, and has relieved the pressure of 
flour on domestic markets. It is the sort 
of business which American millers sore- 
ly need. It seems a great pity that the 
fine prospect for continued export should 
be marred by this untimely advance in 
rates. Freight contracts made earlier at 
lower rates are expiring, and cannot be 
renewed or extended, 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Oct. 15, at $6.75@6.90 
bbl, and local springs at $7.50, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 
CEs BEARD. ce ciaccvaspeceres 48,300 100 
Previous week ........... 45,900 93% 
WE BOO che tinssccresises« 42,900 89 
TWO FORTS BOO. occccvescn 42,500 88% 
THIOO POGTS BHO 2c ccccccss 42,200 88 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 
Oat. 10586. ost iciss 63,360 43,978 69 
Previous week .... 73,950 49,847 66 
VFOAr BBO scccevecs 84,060 52,208 62 
Two years ago..... 82,560 60,575 73 

Three years ago... 71,850 43,782 60% 





NOTES 


Louis A. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., was in Norfolk and southeastern 
markets on business last week. 


David Anderson, of the National Mill- 
ing Co., returned on Oct. 15 from an 
outing at French Ligk Springs, Ind. 

Harold Anderson, president of the Na- 
tional Milling Co., with Mrs. Anderson, 
left Oct. 15 for a motor trip to New 
York. 

George A. Daut, who represents the 
Eagle Roller Mills Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
in Ohio, was in Toledo, calling on the 
trade, Oct. 13. 

Charles Baum, of the J. J. Badenoch 
Co., Chicago, was on ’change on Oct. 15 
on his way to Buffalo to attend the con- 
vention of grain dealers. 


Clarke Davis, of the laboratory and 
inspection department of the National 
Biscuit Co., New York, recently visited 
the company’s mill at Toledo. 


H. L. Simmons, who represented the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
in Ohio for a number of years, is now 
living in Connecticut and represents the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co. 

S. M. Rice, grain dealer, Metamora, 
Ohio, former president of the Ohio Grain 
Dealers’ Association, has arranged for a 
meeting of grain dealers at Metamora, 
Oct. 22, at which Janvrin Brown, noted 
long range weather forecaster, will be 
the principal speaker. Mr. Brown has 
predicted a year without a summer for 
1927, 


Nov. 18 has been fixed by the execu- 
tive committee of the Ohio Millers’ State 
Association for the next meeting at Co- 
lumbus of the association. It will start 
with a luncheon at 12 o’clock, to be fol- 
lowed by not more than one or two ad- 
dresses, the remainder of the time being 
taken up with a round table discussion 
of millers’ problems. 


Among grain dealers who attended the 
convention of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association at Buffalo were Ken- 
ton and Charles Keilholtz, of Southworth 
& Co., Fred Mayer and J. A. Streicher, 
of J. F. Zahm & Co., Louis J. Schuster, 
of C. A. King & Co., John Wickenheiser, 
of John Wickenheiser « Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, S. M. Rice, Metamora, Ohio, L. C. 
Chase, of the United Mills Corporation, 
Grafton, Ohio, and Edgar Thierwechter, 
of the Emery Thierwechter Co., Oak 
Harbor, Ohio. 


EVANSVILLE 


A_ hand-to-mouth flour demand pre- 
vailed last week, but mills were able to 
keep operating on a 24-hour schedule. 
The cotton situation in the South seems 
to be clearing up somewhat. Millers are 
heartened by the changed conditions. 
Quotations, Oct. 16, f.o.b., Evansville, 
98-lb cottons: best soft winter wheat 
patent $7.90@8 bbl, straights $6.50@7; 
Kansas hard, $8; clears in jutes, first 
$5.50@6.50, second $5@5.25. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour trade in the Southeast was with- 
out important feature last week, except 
that new sales, were extremely light. 
Small buyers came into the market very 
cautiously, and the volume of business 
was the lightest since the new crop move- 
ment got under way. Shipping instruc- 
tions held up fairly well, and mills were 
enabled to keep their running time close 
up to that of previous weeks of this year. 

The cotton situation is the crucial 
financial and business problem for the 
entire South. 
this staple is a great catastrophe com- 
mercially. The milling trade will feel 
the effect of the loss. However, the crop 
is worth around $1,000,000,000, and there 
probably will be a readjustment that 
should permit business on a healthy scale. 
It is expected that flour consumption 
will continue well up to normal. 

With wheat irregular, although cash 
prices were fairly well maintained, flour 
had a generally steady tone last week. 
Quotations, Oct. 16: best soft winter 
wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $8.50@8.75 bbl; 
standard patent, $7.50@7.75; straights, 
$7.25@7.50; first clears, $6.25@6.75. 

Business is moderate with rehandlers 
of Minnesota and western flours. Large 
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bakers are well supplied, but sales con- 
tinue to be made, Jobbers are making 
some purchases. Quotations, Oct. 16: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-Ib cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $8.50@9 bbl; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $7.75@8.25; 
standard grades, 30@50c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Oct. 10-16 ....... 177,120 116,872 65.9 
Previous week .. 171,120 115,547 67.5 
Year ago ....... 165,420 112,482 67.9 


Two years ago... 148,470 
Three years ago. 205,080 


NOTES 


J. A. Daugherty, Nashville flour bro- 
ker, who was seriously injured a month 
ago in an automobile accident near 
Cookeville, Tenn., is able to be at his 
office again. 


John L. Gordon, an employee of 
Mother’s Bakery, 819 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, claims an unusual record, having 
been with the firm 26 years, during which 
time he has lost only 18 days, that being 
on account of sickness, 

Joun Leer. 


NORFOLK 


The flour trade was comparatively dull 
last week. The market has been strong- 
er, and mills generally have moved prices 
up 15@20c for all grades. Virginia and 
Maryland mills are putting their straight 
grinds into this territory at attractive 
figures, and some good shipments have 
been reported. Quotations, Oct. 15: 
northwestern spring top patents $8.75@ 
8.90 bbl, second patents $8.30@8.45; 
Kansas top patents $7.70@7.90, second 
patents $7.25@7.65; top winter patents 
$7@7.20, second patents $6.60@6.80. 

- * 


A. B. Burden has purchased the equip- 
ment of the Suffolk Milling Co. and has 
commenced grinding corn products. The 
mill recently went out of business. 

Josepn A. Lesuie, Jr. 


ATLANTA 


Though brokers and jobbers both re- 
port flour business quiet, orders for im- 
mediate delivery of small quantities are 
being received. Buying is about equally 
divided between bakers and wholesalers, 
no one apparently having any large 
stocks on hand. Brokers seem agreed 
that the outlook is good for the next 
few weeks, and expect to see an early 
impetus to buying. Indications are that 
the hand-to-mouth buying policy is like- 
ly to continue for an indefinite period. 
Shipping directions are active for con- 
tracts previously placed. 

Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 
16, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 98-lb cottons: 
hard winter short patent $7.50@7.90 bbl, 
standard patent $7.20@7.40, straight pat- 
ent $7@7.40; soft winter short patent 
$8.40@8.80, fancy patent $8@8.40, stand- 
ard patent $7.50@7.90; spring wheat 
short patent $8.10@8.50, standard pat- 
ent $7.90@8.30, straight $7.70@8.10; 
Utah soft white wheat flour, $7.25@7.50; 
Idaho, $7.65@8; Washington and Ore- 
gon, $7.60@7.90. 

NOTES 

H. E. Irvin, vice president of the Unit- 
ed Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio, vis- 
ited W. E. Steakley last week. 

The American Bakeries Co., Healey 
Building, Atlanta, plans to construct sev- 
eral new plants the coming year and to 
enlarge several of the existing ones. The 
capital stock has been increased to $1,- 
000,000. 

A salesman for an Atlanta broker 
states that Jason Mabis, of Mobile, Ala., 
has started his bakery plant in that city, 
and that a total investment of about 
$300,000 is being made. It will be read 
for production during the present fall, 
and will havé a daily output of 50,000 
loaves. 


W. E. Steakley, well-known southern 
flour broker, returned last week from a 
trip of nearly 1,000 miles through north- 
ern Georgia and eastern Tennessee, mak- 
ing the journey by automobile. Condi- 
tions in that territory, Mr. Steakley said, 
are fairly good, and promise an active 
fall and early winter demand, though 
low eotton prices have somewhat retard- 
ed business. 

Harotp F. Popwask1. 











UBLICITY being given the so-called 
Pauoady Project, a plan of Dexter 

P. Cooper, civil engineer, to develo 
electricity from the great rise and fall 
of tides near Eastport, Maine, serves to 
remind one of a once popular method of 
milling in certain sections by the sea- 
board. Along the shores of Maine and 
the Bay of Fundy half a century ago a 
great many tide mills were in active op- 
eration. 

Most of them have long since been dis- 
placed by more modern plants, although 
in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia oc- 
casionally one. will come across an an- 
cient structure, gray and weather beaten, 
that has withstood the ravages of time 
and progress. Here, at irregular inter- 
vals, the creaky old machinery will be 
started up and picturesque Acadian fish- 
ermen-farmers may be seen grinding 
their grain by power derived from the 
tide of the Atlantic Ocean. 

The ruins of one of the most interest- 
ing of these old tide mills still show at 
Basin Cove near South Harpswell in 
Casco Bay. Each successive Maine win- 
ter exacts more toll from the ancient 
structure, which in the past has delighted 
the artistic and appreciative eyes of 
summer snapshotters from every state in 
the Union. Now the old building has 
fallen, and little save the foundation of 
piling remains to be seen. 

Tide mills must be so located as to 
take advantage of certain natural con- 
figurations of the land. Here everything 
favored. The deep waters of the bay 
flowed into and out of Basin Cove, 
broad at the mouth and with water of 
sufficient depth to insure the safe navi- 
gation and anchorage of the little two- 
masted coasting schooners that made use 
of it in the days of primitive milling 
operations. 

At the head of the cove it narrowed 
into a shallow channel acress.a solid 
ledge or natural dam perhaps 50 yards 
in width. The high tide covered this only 
a foot or so, and for a short time a dory 
or rowboat could be floated across into 
the basin. This latter was a strip of 
water nearly an eighth of a mile long 
and 20 or 25 feet deep. 

Nature did nearly everything in pro- 
viding this ideal storage reservoir. Man 
added a dam on the convenient ledge 
foundation at the point where the waters 
of the basin poured into the cove and 
vice versa. Then he installed gates and 
put up a tide mill, where more than 50,- 
000 bus corn were ground annually. 

Every incoming tide filled the basin 
through the open gates. At high slack 
these were closed, holding the water in 
check to be released as required in turn- 
ing the wheels that furnished the power 
for operating the machinery. 

This mill was built in 1867 by George 
W. True & Co., Portland, Maine, to grind 
the corn they sold. Originally there were 
five turbine whtels of 200 horsepower 
each, although it was possible to develop 
6,000 horsepower at the dam. This en- 
ergy was available 12 hours out of the 24, 

At the time the basin tide mill op- 
erated, corn was brought in bulk from 
Baltimore and New York. Because the 
channel from the sea into Basin Cove 
was devious and unbuoyed in those days, 
the corn laden schooners generally went 
to Portland and discharged their cargoes. 
The grain was then transshipped down 
Casco Bay on smaller vessels navigated 
by men familiar with the courses. , 

It was because of the dangerous chan- 
nel from the open Atlantic in among the 


The Vanishing &ra of 
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The Old Tide Mill at Basin Cove, 


Near South Harpswell, Maine, 
Built in 1867; Below, Portland 
Wharf, Where Vessels Loaded 


Grain for the Mill, and the Schoon. 
er E. T. Hamor That Carried Car- 
goes Half a Century Ago and Is 
Still in Commission on the Maine 
Coast. 

















islands to the basin tide mill that an agi- 
tation was started which resulted in the 
erection of Half Way Rock Lighthouse. 
There was plenty of water right up to 
the mill even for quite large vessels, but 
captains refused to take a chance of put- 
ting their craft ashore. The millowners, 
having influence in Congress at this time, 
were successful in their efforts to launch 
the move which eventuated in the light- 
house being established where it still 
stands today, one of the most valuable 
aids navigators in these waters have for 
their guidance. 

Corn was brought by water to the 
basin mill for many years, or until the 
Grand Trunk Railroad offered attractive 


through freight rates from Chicago. This 
put the schooners bringing the grain to 
the mill from Baltimore and New York 


out of business. The railroad delivered 
the western corn at Portland, where it 
was loaded on the small craft and car- 
ried down the bay to the mill. 

The basin tide mill was used until 1885, 
or until steam mills, newer machinery 
and cheap rail transportation made its 
operation unprofitable. Today scientists 
and engineers are devoting so much at- 
tention to the possibilities of deriving 
cheap and practically unlimited power 
from the tides of the North Atlantic that 
it is possible the picturesque old tide 
mills will experience a renaissance. 








Obit the Locust 


(Continued from page 225.) 


welfare of the struggling farmers, who 
had suffered severely from grasshoppers 
the previous year. 

“A strange thing followed, strange but 
true, as thousands of living witnesses can 
prove. April 27, the day following the 
day of prayer, the sun shone over the 
entire state bright and clear, and with 
extraordinary heat. The warmth was 
like midsummer. It penetrated the moist 
earth and there found the larve of mil- 
lions upon millions of sia aay omy 
Stimulated and quickened by the heat, 
the infant enemies of wheat came to the 
earth and crawled about the surface in 
countless myriads, enough to destroy not 
only the crop of Minnesota, but that of 
the entire Northwest. The visitation of 
the year previous was — compared 
with the vast army of crawling locusts 
which now came forth from the earth. 
For a few days the unseasonable weather 
continued, then suddenly it grew colder 
and one night there was a severe frost, 
the earth was frozen, and with it the 
hatched and unhatched grasshoppers. In 
a few days it thawed again, but the pests 
had gone. It is true that since 1877 there 
have been no grasshoppers worth wor- 
rying about in Minnesota.” 

Though the great Rocky Mountain lo- 
cust seemingly has vanished, there are 
other varieties of grasshoppers that have 
since hampered the farmer, and undoubt- 
edly will continue to rob him of his crops 


in a small but persistent way for many 
years, unless constant and concerted ac- 
tion is directed toward eradicating these 
pests. 

Three principal methods of control, 
which have been found to be of more or 
less practical value in combating grass- 
hoppers in this country, are advocated by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. These are the destruction of 
the eggs, the catching of the insects in 
the field by means of traps, and the use 
of poisoned baits. A Department of 
Agriculture bulletin describes these 
methods as follows: 

It .is seldom practicable to destroy the 
eggs, because of the many different hid- 
ing places chosen by the grasshoppers in 
laying them and the impossibility of 
reaching the same with cultivating imple- 
ments. However, where they are acces- 
sible the ground containing them should 
be thoroughly plowed, or disked, and 
harrowed in the fall, as these operations 
prevent the eggs from hatching success- 
fully the following spring. Attempts to 
reach the eggs handwork, such as 
digging up the soil, are practicable only 
in gardens, truck farms, and places where 
intensive cultivation is practiced. 

The most common method of destroy- 
ing grasshoppers mechanically is by the 


-use of a simple horse-propelled imple- 


ment or trap commonly called a hopper- 
dozer. These implements are constructed 


along similar lines, but are of many 
slightly different patterns. As originally 
built, the hopperdozer consisted of a gal- 
vanized sheet iron pan or trough having 
a back rising at right angles to the pan. 
It was about 16 feet in length and 
mounted on runners made of wood or old 
wagon tires. Most of the hopperdozers 
recently constructed have a pan made of 
galvanized sheet iron, but the back and 
side wings are usually built with a wood- 
en frame covered with stout muslin or 
light cotton duck, thus securing lightness 
and elasticity of structure. The pan of 
the hopperdozer is kept partially filled 
with water, upon which a film of low 
grade kerosene, or coal oil, is main- 
tained. When the implement has a cloth 
back and wings, these are kept moistened 
with kerosene oil. 

As the hopperdozer is drawn over the 


ground the grasshoppers jump or fly § 


against its back and most of them are 
precipitated into the oil covered water in 
the pan. A slight touch of oil is fatal 
to the insects. Thus, those that merely 
touch the oil soaked back of the hopper- 
dozer are usually killed, although they 
may not die immediately. The cheapest 
procurable grade of kerosene oil is per- 
fectly satisfactory for use in a hopper- 
dozer. 

An implement of this kind has been 
constructed recently with a back curving 
slightly forward. Its back and sides are 
covered with tin, nailed to furring strips 
carried by the uprights of the frame. It 
has been used successfully in western 
states, and it is claimed that the slight 
curve of the back and the slippery sur- 
face of the tin aid in precipitating the 
grasshoppers into the pan. 

As many as 300 bus grasshoppers have 
been collected by the use of hopperdozers 
on 100 acres of alfalfa. But even where 
these implements may be used success- 
fully, a great many grasshoppers escape 
being killed by them, and the fact that 
hopperdozers cannot be used on uneven, 
stony, or recently cleared, stumpy 
ground, nor in meadows or fields of grain 
where the crops have reached a consider- 
able height, makes it: imperative that 
some more effective method of control be 
applied, and the poisoned baits have been 
found to supply this need satisfactorily. 

The mixture known as poisoned bran 
bait has been proven to be a simple, re- 
liable, and cheap method of destroying 
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rasshoppers, and has been applied with 
Saal ys ted throughout many portions 
of the United States. As prepared for 
ordinary use this bait is composed as 
follows: wheat bran, 50 Ibs; crude ar- 
senic or Paris green, 2 Ibs; lemons or 
oranges, 12 finely chopped fruits; low 
grade molasses, such as refuse from 
sugar factories, or cattle molasses, known 
as “black strap,” 1 gallon; water, 4 to 8 
gallons, according to climatic conditions. 

The bran and arsenic are thoroughly 
mixed while dry, the fruits are then finely 
chopped and added, and lastly the diluted 
molasses. is poured over the bait and the 
whole thoroughly kneaded. This amount 
of poisoned bait is sufficient to treat 
about six acres when the grasshoppers 
first hatch. Later, when they are nearly 
full grown, it will suffice for about 10 
acres if sown broadcast in strips one rod 
apart. A coarse flaked bran is most de- 
sirable, although where this cannot be 
obtained easily, ordinary middlings or 
alfalfa meal may be substituted. 

I: is generally believed in the middle 
an’ far western regions of the United 
Staies that when two dry summers occur 
in :uccession, the second one usually pro- 
duces serious outbreaks of grasshoppers. 
W)i.cther or not this be true, there is am- 
ple evidence to show that dry weather 
fay rs the successful hatching of the eggs 
an’ the subsequent development of these 
pes s. On the other hand, cool, wet 
weeiher is unfavorable, and grasshop- 
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DESTROY 
GRASSHOPPERS 


fall or late summer 


Mix thoroughly 1 lb.of Paris green or white arsenic into 25 lbs.of bran or alfalfa meal. 
molasses with from 2to5 gals.of water(using the larger amounts 


meal to make a wet mash. 
fields, using from 5to7 Ibs.tothe acre. 
ARMERS BULLETIN 


Dilute 2 gts.of low grade 

of water in dry climates) and add the juice and rind 
Stir this sirupinto the poisoned or 
Scatter ‘ast over 
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Courts Sometimes Make Distinctions Between 
Contracts and Mere Orders 


By A. L. H. Street 


pers often die in great numbers from 
disease when such weather conditions 
revail. 

The life histories of the various species 
of injurious grasshoppers are quite simi- 
lar in character. The eggs are usually 
deposited in the soil, inclosed in sacs, or 
“pods,” formed of a glutinous substance 
furnished by the female. The grasshop- 
per thrusts her tail or abdomen, which is 
capable of considerable extension, into 
the soil and starts laying her eggs at the 
farther end of the tunnel thus formed, 
which is then filled with eggs and after- 
ward sealed. One grasshopper sometimes 
deposits a great many eggs. In the 
semiarid portions of the country, where 
the soil frequently becomes baked and 
hardened by the sun, the eggs are often 
laid in great numbers in the crowns of 
alfalfa, and in California as many as 
2,000 eggs have been found in the crown 
of a single plant. 

The banks of irrigation canals are fa- 
vorite egg laying grounds for grasshop- 
pers. In New Mexico and Arizona the 
eggs frequently are laid in the bottoms 
of shallow arroyos where they are inac- 
cessible to cultivating implements. The 
waste lands of Idaho, Washington, and 
some other northwestern states afford 
other instances where the destruction of 
grasshopper eggs is not practicable on a 
commercial scale. 

The egg laying usually takes place in 
late summer or early fall, and the young 
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Reproduced from a Placard Used in the Government’s Antilocust Campaign 


STE this item inside your hat, is a 
suggestion made to all those whose 
activities include the making of con- 

tracts for the sale of mill products. 

V. Lucia sued the American Maid 
Flour Mills for damages as for breach 
of a contract to sell 500 bbls flour. The 
trial court in Houston, Texas, awarded 
him judgment, but the Texas court of 
civil appeals dismissed the suit, finding 
that what Lucia held was not a contract, 
but the duplicate of an unaccepted order. 
(285 S. W. 641.) 

The written order taken by the mill’s 
solicitor contained this clause: “This con- 
tract is subject to confirmation by the 
seller at .” It may be that the 
controversy would have been avoided had 
the order more appropriately read thus: 
“This order is subject to acceptance by 
the seller at .” But the court of 
civil appeals decided that that was, in 
effect, the purport of the order, and that 
Lucia was in no position to dispute the 
terms of the writing. The court says: 

“Appellee Lucia makes no contention 
that the clause in the tentative contract, 
to the effect that it was subject to con- 
firmation by seller, was concealed from 
him before or at the time of signing, or 
that any species of fraud was practiced 
upon him to get him to sign the same. 
He cannot be heard to say that his sign- 
ing the contract containing the provision 
that it was not to be a contract of the 
proposed seller unless confirmed by it 
was a mistake on his part because he 
did not read or have the same read to 
him. To avoid the terms of a contract, 
plainly expressed therein, on the ground 
of mistake, such mistake must be shown 
to be mutual; it is not enough to avoid it 
that one party, in the absence of fraud, 
signed it believing it did not contain what 
was plainly expressed therein. . . . A 
mistake of fact to warrant a ground for 
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equitable relief must not arise from 
want of proper care.” 

So, because the written instrument 
showed on its face that it was not to be 
binding upon the mill until confirmed by 
it, the court ruled that Lucia could not 
hold.the mill liable on a theory that the 
solicitor had been held out as authorized 
to make a binding contract, or that, un- 
der a custom between the parties, de- 
livery of a duplicate to the buyer was 
treated as confirmation. 

Lucia’s lawyers were therefore com- 
pelled to fall back upon a claim that the 
mill’s failure to reject the order amount- 
ed to an implied acceptance of it. But 
the court held that this contention was 
unsound, too, saying: 

“It is well settled that an order for 
goods given a salesman, whose authority 
is merely to take orders subject to con- 
firmation by its employer, is in legal ef- 
fect merely an offer or proposal to buy 
upon the terms mentioned in the order; 
that no contract arises until the order is 
confirmed by the employer. Silence does 
not amount to an acceptance.” 

But the following quotation made by 
the Texas court from the opinion of the 
Alabama supreme court shows that the 
Seller’s delay in confirming a sale gives 
the buyer a continuing opportunity for 
withdrawal of the order: 

“There is no time, from the time such 
an order is received until it is accepted, 
that the person giving the order cannot 
countermand it. It is plain that mere 
silence on the part of the plaintiff [the 
seller] after receiving the order, without 
any act tending to show an acceptance, 
would not cut off the right of defendant 
[the buyer] to countermand. If not, 
then it cannot, with show of reason, be 
insisted that silence alone should consti- 
tute an acceptance of the order on the 
part of the plaintiff.” 








grasshoppers emerge the following 
spring. In some of the southern and 
southwestern states they may emerge as 
early as February. In the North the 
eggs usually do not hatch until some 
time during May or June. 

In contrast with many other injurious 
insects, grasshoppers when hatched close- 
ly resemble their parents, excepting their 
lack of wings. There is no grublike lar- 
val stage, nor is there any resting or true 
pupal stage such as is the case with but- 
terflies and moths. The young grass- 
hoppers are active and able to hop al- 
most immediately upon emergence from 
the eggs. It takes from 70 to 90 days 
for them to grow to maturity and de- 
velop wings. The farmer should there- 
fore endeavor to attack the pest during 
its young stages, as this method not only 
requires less labor and material, but the 
insects cannot then escape destruction by 
flying to untreated fields as they may, 
and often do, upon becoming mature. 
When the grasshopper reaches a certain 
stage of development its skin splits and 
is shed, the insect usually acquiring wings 
during the operation. It has then 
reached its final stage of growth, and is 
ready to mate and reproduce its kind. 
So far as known, the injurious species of 
grasshoppers have only one generation a 
year. 

As has already been indicated, the 
grasshopper is preyed upon savagely by 
natural enemies. Several kinds of para- 
sitic two-winged flies deposit their eggs 
or maggots upon grasshoppers in their 
mature or nearly mature stage. Among 
the most important of these is the meat 
fly, or sarcophaga kellyi, which has been 
observed to deposit live maggots upon 
the wings of the grasshoppers while they 
are in flight. The maggot of this para- 
site devours the internal portions of the 
grasshopper’s body and soon causes its 
death. Robber flies feed very largely 
upon young grasshoppers, grasping them 
in their long, stout legs, thrusting the 
strong beak through the body wall of 
the grasshopper and sucking out the 
liquid contents of the body. Several - 
kinds of — wasps kill or stupefy 
grasshoppers by stinging, and thén drag 


them into their underground nests, after 
which the wasp lays an egg upon the 
body of the grasshopper, which subse- 
quently becomes food for the newly 
hatched grub. A number of blister bee- 
tles are known to prey in their younger 
stages upon the eggs of grasshoppers, 
but as the adult beetles are sometimes 
quite injurious to potatoes, beans, and 
other cultivated plants, they cannot be 
considered as entirely desirable allies of 
the farmer. 

The Bureau of Biological Survey has 
found that wild birds play a great part 
in the natural control of grasshoppers. 
These feathered friends of man are al- 
ways present where grasshoppers abound, 
and work almost constantly in aiding the 
farmer. The statement that all birds 
feed upon grasshoppers is so near the 
absolute truth that it needs only insig- 
nificant modifications. From the largest 
hawks to the tiny hummingbirds there 
are no exceptions other than the strictly 
vegetarian doves and pigeons. F 





ROSE PETALS IN PASTRY 

Now, when the last rose of summer is 
left blooming alone, we are reminded 
that these delightful flowers, with their 
beauty and fragrance, usher in the dark 
days of winter, and, consequently, for 
that reason, if for no other, we part with 
them regretfully. As a trade, however, 
they do not play a very important part 
with us. Beyond the crystallized leaves 
helping to decorate cakes, and a slight 
use of the essences for flavoring purposes 
in certain articles of confectionery, they 
do not contribute much to our products. 
It is different in China, where they are 
used, not only in scenting tea leaves, but 
largely in candy and light refreshments. 
Nanking bakers use roses very freely in 
cakes and certain kinds of pastry. Dur- 
ing the flowering season the bakers col- 
lect large quantities of these flowers, and 
keep them in a preserved state to be used 
during the year. The petals are pre- 
served, either dried in the sun and kept 
in covered glass jars, or are preserved in 
sugar sirup. The bakers are the largest 
consumers of roses in Nanking.—The 
British Baker. 
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TORONTO 


Business in spring wheat flour is good. 
Demand is brisk, although buyers are 
only taking supplies for immediate use, 
and there is practically no future busi- 
ness being booked. A reduction of 20c 
bbl on Oct. 14 may result in some for- 
ward buying, but so far there has been 
no evidence of this. Quotations, Oct. 16, 
with comparisons: 


Oct. 16 Oct. 9 
Top patents . oes $7.90 $8.10 
Patents .... cdcovevevses 7.65 7.85 
Second patents ........ vce Feo 7.60 
Export patents .......... 7.20 7.40 
Virst clear ........ oss + ae 6.50 
Low grade ... oes ; 5.50 5.50 
Feed flour .... oeee . 6.00 5.00 


Foregoing prices are per barrel in bags 
of 98 Ibs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Mont- 
real territory, less 10c bb] discount for cash, 
plus cartage if, used. 

Ontario Winters.—This market is in- 
active. Owing to the scarcity of wheat, 
mills have little flour to offer, but there 
would be plenty of business if supplies 
were available. Farmers are occupied 
with their work, which has been too 
much delayed by bad weather to make 
free delivery of wheat. Prices of flour 
showed little change last week, but were 
slightly firmer. Quotations, Oct. 16: 90 
per cent soft winter wheat patents, in 
secondhand jute bags, $5.80 bbl, car lots, 
Toronto freights; Montreal, $6.05; bulk 
lots, $5.80, in buyers’ bags, seaboard for 


export. 
Export Trade. — Foreign business 
showed some improvement last week. 


The United Kingdom was in the market 
more actively, and fair sales were made 
to all British markets. Buying from the 
Continent, however, has dried up. Other 
markets, such as the West Indies and 
Newfoundland, are steady purchasers. 
The net change in prices last week was 
an advance of 9d. Quotations, Oct. 16: 
export spring patents, c.i.f., London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, seaboard basis, 
October, November, December and Janu- 
ary, 43s 3d per 280 lbs, in jute. 

As winter wheat flour is scarce, ex- 
port business is limited. There is a 
good inquiry, but mills are not in a posi- 
tion to book heavily. Prices were 6d 
higher, and on Oct. 16 the quotation was 
39s 6d per 280 lbs, in jute, c.if., Glas- 
gow, Liverpool or London, October-No- 
vember shipment. 


NOTES 


W. H. McCarthy, manager of the 
Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, visited Montreal last week. 

Exports of flour from this country in 
September were 612,278 bbls, against 
661,242 in the same month last year. 

A. E. Copeland, president and manag- 
ing director of the Copeland Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Midland, Ont., spent Oct. 12 in To- 
ronto. 

A meeting of Ontario millers was held 
in Toronto on Oct. 14 to discuss trade 
conditions in the province, with a view 
to making whatever improvements were 
possible. 

Exports of wheat from Canada in Sep- 
tember totaled 354,694 bus, compared 
with 1,081,890 in the same month of 1925. 
The reduction may possibly be explained 
by this year’s delayed harvest. 

According to a report of the board of 
grain commissioners for Canada, the to- 
tal receipts of wheat at Fort William 
and Port Arthur during August and 
September were 34,318,487 bus, compared 
with 46,866,280 for the same months of 
1925. 

In August 64,094 bbls Canadian flour 
were shipped from Atlantic Coast cus- 
tom ports of the United States, New 
York showing the heaviest volume with 
59,182. The United Kingdom took the 
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Millers to Get Shipping Rate Options 


Toronto, Ont.—In response to representation from Canadian millers, the 
Transatlantic Conference has advised that, before sending out their cables, 
millers may obtain options on the rates then in effect in the same way as the 


grain shippers are able to. 


If the rates should be advanced in the meantime, 


the steamship lines would be obligated to take care of shipments on which 


they had given options. 








largest share of these shipments, 13,259 
bbls; Brazil came second with 9,956, and 
Greece third with 7,645. The remainder 
was distributed between 28 other coun- 
tries. 

In a report of the trade of Canada 
during the fiscal years ending March 31, 
1925, and March 31, 1926, a dominion 
government publication states that the 
United Kingdom took 38.6 per cent of 
the exports of this country in 1926, com- 
pared with 37 in 1925, and the United 
States 36.1 per cent this year, as against 
39.1 in 1925. With reference to imports, 
the United Kingdom furnished Canada 
with 17.6 per cent of her imports in 1926 
and the United States 65.7 per cent, 
while in 1925 the proportions were: Unit- 
ed Kingdom, 19 per cent; United States, 
64. 


WINNIPEG 


Demand for flour in western Canada 
was good last week, although the volume 
of sales was not as large as that for the 
corresponding period last year. Unset- 
tled harvesting weather makes the grain 
market erratic, and flour buyers are ex- 
ercising considerable caution as regards 
theiy present purchases. Export busi- 
ness is fairly active, but without any 
particular feature. Prices are  un- 
changed. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Oct. 16, at $8.65 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.05, and first 
clears at $6.80, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more; Alberta points - 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. ‘Bakers pur- 
























































H. McCARTHY, general manager of the Standard Milling Co. of 
* Canada, Ltd., Toronto, has spent his lifetime in the Canadian milling 


trade. 


Prior to joining the Standard company he was assistant to the late 


Hedley Shaw, founder and managing director of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 


Ltd., Toronto. During 


mittee of millers that controlled the Canadian flour trade. 
member of the advisory board under the feedingstuffs act. 


the World War Mr. McCarthy served on the com- 


He was also a 
Being a prac- 


tical miller, he is well versed in all matters relating to the industry. Of 


United Empire Loyalist stock, his family record in Canada dates back to 1776. 








OMINION or GANADA 


A. H. BAILEY, CANADIAN MANAGER 
















chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 
NOTES 

George Carter, sales manager for the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, 
Sask., was in Winnipeg last week. 

Thomas Reynolds, western manager of 
the Quaker Oats Co., Saskatoon, Sask., 
recently spent a few days in Winnipeg. 

N. J. Breen, director and western gen- 
eral manager of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., returned to Winnipeg 
last week, after attending the company’s 
annual meeting at Montreal. 

In some parts of Alberta, alfalfa hay 
is so abundant this season that there are 
thousands of tons available for export. 
Plans already are being made to form a 
growers’ association, through which 
farmers can find a lucrative market. 

J. S. Qakes, of Minifie & Co., mille~s, 
Melbourne, Australia, spent a few days 
in Winnipeg last week, en route home. 
During the past few months he studied 
milling and grain conditions in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. 

It is estimated that some 50,000,000 
bus wheat were handled through the co- 
operative elevators of Saskatchewan up 
to Oct. 15. Those operated by the Sas- 
katchewan Pool Elevators, Ltd., have 
handled approximately 30,000,000 bus, 
and the terminal elevators, operated by 
the Saskatchewan wheat pool, the re- 
mainder. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


A fairly good demand is reported for 
spring wheat flour, although buyers have 
not yet made up their mind to close up 
their regular fall contracts. Owing to 
active competition from smaller mills, 
standard prices were reduced 20c bbl on 
Oct. 14. In the export market, business 
is very good. Canadian mills have se- 
cured several important orders for irm- 
mediate shipment. Unfortunately, ocean 
freight rates to the United Kingdom and 
to Hamburg have again been increased, 
and this may affect business. 

Domestic prices, Oct. 15: first patents 
$7.90 bbl, patents $7.65, second patents 
$7.40, export patent $7.20, all jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 
10c bbl cash discount. 

Winter wheat flour is more active than 
it has been lately, and several sales have 
been reported. Quotations, Oct. 15, $6.30 
@6.40 bbl, secondhand jutes, car lots, ex- 
track, net cash; small lots $7@7.10, less 
10c bbl cash discount. 


NOTES 


Henri Merrill, sales manager in thie 
province of Quebec for the Ogivie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., visited Quebec last week. 


Albert A. Lavoie, sales manager in the 
province of Quebec for the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was in Quebec last 
week, 


Charles Ritz, eastern manager of the 
Robin Hood Mills, Lté., Moose Jaw, 
Sask., has returned from a short busi- 
ness trip to Toronto. 


J. A. Verdon, sales representative of 
the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., in the Ot- 
tawa district, visited the Montreal o!- 
fice of his company last week. 


James Alexander, chief mechanical e1- 
gineer of the Lake of the Woods Millirg 
Co., Ltd., Keewatin, was in Montreal last 
week, at his company’s head office. 

John E. Weeks, Ontario sales manager 
for the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was 
in Toronto last week, during. the conven- 
tion of the Bread and Cake Bakers’ As- 
sociation of Canada. 


October 20, 1926 
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VANCOUVER 


Prices of patents remained unchanged, 
with trade inactive last week. Millers 
report that bakers show no disposition to 
book their future requirements on a 
$7.70 jute basis, but are confining their 
purchases to near-by needs. It is be- 
lieved that there will be little contracting 
in this quarter until prices decline below 
$7. It is reported that some of the small- 
er prairie mills have booked a few cars 
at $7.20. 

‘The only sales of export flour to report 
were several small parcels to the United 
Kingdom and odd car lots to be loaded 
from Vancouver for Central America 
and the West Indies. Inquiries, in a 
meisure attributed to the rumored with- 
drawal of the boycott in Hongkong, have 
been received, but prices are not on a 
comparative basis with wheat values in 
wesiern Canada. It is not expected, 
moreover, that bookings will materialize 
in the immediate future, as it is felt that 
buyers in the Orient will reduce their 
stocks on hand before placing further 
orders. It is understood that these stocks 
weic arranged for at a vastly more ad- 
vartageous rate of exchange and, with 
the radical slump in silver in mind, buy- 
ers will defer their bookings as long as 
pos -ible. 

NOTES 
J. MacMillan, of the Robin Hood 
Mil's, Ltd, Calgary, is at the Hotel 
Vancouver. 

\v. H. D’Arcy, local manager for the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, visited Seattle last week. 

Hi. Scott, Copenhagen, Denmark, spent 
a tew days with acquaintances in this 
city last week, later sailing for Hong- 
kong. Mr. Scott owns the large flour and 
gencral merchandise importing firm of 
H. Scott & Co., Hongkong. He intends 
to spend two or three months in the 
Orient after an absence of seven years. 

H. M. Cameron. 


- 


BERNHARD STERN & SONS’ 
MILL MACHINERY SOLD 


The Rissman Wrecking Co., Milwau- 
kee, recently purchased the entire equip- 
ment and machinery of the plant of 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., here, with 
the idea of reselling it. The mill, which 
had a capacity of 2,500 bbls, recently 
discontinued operations. 








NEW COLOMBIAN MILL 

Wasuineton, D. C.—A_ Colombian 
stock company has built a four-story 
flour mill, to be known as the Granados 
Compania Harinera de Santa Marta, on 
the outskirts of the city of Santa Marta, 
Colombia. American machinery is now 
being installed, and it is expected that 
the mill will be ready to operate in about 
a month. 

The daily capacity will be 175 to 200 
bbls, and the mill is now in the market 
for wheat. 











Harry Korzeniewski, of J. Korzeniewski & 
Co., Newly Elected Vice President 
of the Chicago Flour Club 
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CHICAGO 


The uncertain action of the wheat mar- 
ket is not conducive to flour buying. 
There is also a pronounced bearish sen- 
timent, which has a tendency to curtail 
business, which is only possible on the 
breaks. Buyers are looking for conces- 
sions, and as most mills are holding 
prices steadily, little trade is forthcom- 
ing. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Clears are in 
demand, but offerings are scarce and, as 
a rule, mills are holding prices at high 
levels. Buyers are not interested when 
levels are so close to patents. The latter 
are difficult to move, and some mills ap- 
pear anxious to make sales_ thereof, 
owing to the scarcity of clears. 

Hard Winter Flour.—New business is 
difficult to obtain, as buyers’ ideas are 
very bearish, and there is a general lack 
of confidence. Buying is confined to 
small lots for immediate needs, and those 
who made fairly heavy bookings some 
time ago are waiting for lower prices. 

Soft Winter Flour.—There is very lit- 
tle interest in soft wheat flour. Cracker 
bakers only take on pressing require- 
ments, and distributors complain that 
their stocks are moving slowly. Direc- 
tions are hard to obtain. 

Flour Prices——Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Oct. 16: spring top 
patent $7.35@7.70 bbl, standard patent 
$7.10@7.35, first clear $6.60@7, second 
clear $4.40@4.60; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.95@7.35, 95 per cent $640@7, 
straight $6.20@6.75, first clear $5.85@ 
6.10; soft winter short patent $6.80@ 
7.20, standard patent $6.40@6.80, straight 
$6.20@6.60, first clear $5.90@6.10. 

Durum.—A steady small lot demand is 
reported for semolinas. Manufacturers 
are in the market for one- and two-car 
lots for immediate shipment. They hold 
off until the last minute before buying, 
and then want their orders filled quickly. 
Owing to the fact that prices are so 
much higher than the low spot a year 
ago, there is no buying of round lots. 
No. 2 semolina was quoted, Oct. 16, at 
44%4c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 414¢; 
No. 3 semolina, 44%4c; durum patent, 3% 
@4¥yc. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

es ED oiled tn.ast beens ae 35,000 88 
Previous week ........... 35,000 88 
BOO GED. cs cadidcicstcvasy 38,000 95 
Twe YOATR QBO ...ccecstoeve 38,000 95 


FLOUR CLUB COMMITTEES 


C. C. Anthon, president, and the direc- 
tors of the Chicago Flour Club, appoint- 
ed the following to serve on the standing 
committees for the coming year at a 
meeting on Oct. 13: 

Arbitration: J. S. Stone, Northwest- 
ern Consolidated Milling Co., chairman; 
Ernest G. Dahl; L. F. Eaton, Washburn 
Crosby Co; A. C. Jacobs, A. C. Jacobs 
& Co; I. B. Johnston, International Mill- 
ing Co. 

Grievance: V. J. Petersen, Petersen 
Bros. & Co., chairman; Walter S. John- 
son, W. S. Johnson & Co; Walter Kunz, 
Bakers’ Flour Co; J. R. Short, J. R. 
Short Milling Co; J. Thornton, J. Thorn- 
ton & Co. 

Membership: S. O. Werner, The North- 
western Miller, chairman; C. W. Dil- 
worth; E. E. Murphy, Modern Miller. 

Entertainment: Phelps Cowan, William 
Cowan Co., chairman; J. E. Herbert; L. 
A. Marks, Konrad Schreier Co. 

Traffic: Frank E. Lange, Lange Flour 
Co., chairman; C. A. Bunnell, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co; E. F. Weaver, Quaker 
Oats Co. ; 

Auditing: Fred W. Seyfarth, chair- 
man; John A. Armbruster, Habel, Arm- 





bruster & Larsen Co; William P. Ronan. 

Legislative: Fred Larsen, Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen Co., chairman; A. S. 
Purves, The Northwestern Miller; C. M. 
Yager, Modern Miller. 

The directors also decided on Dec. 2 
as the date for the next meeting to be 
held at the Atlantic Hotel. 


NOTES 

J. J. French, of the Red Crown Mill- 
ing Co., Des Moines, Iowa, spent a few 
days in this market last week. 

D. Barry and George Stewart, of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited the local headquarters of this com- 
pany last week. 

C. E. Roseth, sales manager for the 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis, stopped 
in Chicago on his way east in the inter- 
ests of his company. 

Walter D. Phillips, vice president, and 
J. A. Lee, sales manager, The Fleisch- 
mann Co., New York, were in Chicago 
several days last week. 

D. L. Mahoney, auditor of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., New York, was a visitor 
last week at the local offices of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc. 

Martin Luther, vice president and man- 
ager of the Minneapolis Milling Co., 
stopped in Chicago last week on his way° 
home from eastern markets. 

J. A. Rieck, of the Springfield (Minn.) 
Milling Co., Inc. was in Chicago on 
Oct. 14, visiting the mill’s local represen- 
tative, C. H. Meyer. He left on a two 
weeks’ trip to eastern markets. 

Very little fall planting of wheat has 
been possible in Illinois, due to the pro- 
longed period of excessive rains, accord- 
ing to the Oct. 1 report of the Illinois 
and federal departments of agriculture. 


J. B. Rosenbaum, representative of the 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co., 
and I. Sheinbart, of the Sheinbart Mill- 
ing Co., both of Cleveland, Ohio, called 
at this office, Oct. 12. They left for 
New Richmond, Wis., and Minneapolis, 
to visit mill connections. 

Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, New York, was in Chicago, Oct. 
2. He visited several of the leading 
members of the flour trade, among whom 
was George W. Moody, president of the 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., the ac- 
count of which he handles in New York. 

C. W. Chapin, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager for Chapin & Co., 
mixed feed manufacturers, is in Buffalo 
this week, attending the meeting of the 
United States Feed Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation. Following the convention he ex- 
pects to spend a few weeks visiting east- 
ern markets. 

At a meeting held last week in Chica- 
go, it was unanimously agreed that the 
government should continue to operate a 
merchant marine. E. S. Wagner, traffic 
director of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, and C. A. Lahey, vice president 
in charge of traffic of the Quaker Oats 
Co., were among those who were heard at 
the meeting. 

S. T. Edwards, of S. T. Edwards & 
Co., returned to Chicago on Oct. 14, on 
account of a fire at the Puritan Mills 
plant. Mr. Edwards, who was one of the 
original owners of this property, was 
handling the sale of the plant for the re- 
ceivers of the Western Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Co. He left again on Oct. 15 for 
Buffalo to attend the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association convention. 


MILWAUKEE 


Very little flour appears to be moving 
on new sales, although mills report bet- 
ter directions on old contracts. Despite 
the fact that cash wheat continued to ad- 
vance, the price of spring patent is un- 
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ag to 15c bbl lower for fancy, 
largely in an effort to stimulate trade. 
The best hard winter wheat is selling 
above the equivalent grade of spring, and 
this condition is gradually being reflected 
into flour prices. Despite any advan- 
tages, buyers of flour are indifferent and, 
unless requirements demand it, are plac- 
ing no orders. A small lot business for 
immediate or prompt shipment is being 
done, but the aggregate is negligible. It 
is considered doubtful that even a 
marked decline in wheat would result in 
better flour business, with most of the 
big consumers and dealers well supplied, 
some past Jan. 1. Quotations, Oct. 16: 
fancy city brands hard spring wheat pat- 
ent $7.75@8.10 bbl, straight $7.50@7.80, 
first clear $6.75@7.10, and second clear 
$4.50@4.90, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

An advance of 10@1l5c in the price of 
Kansas patent to compensate for the en- 
hanced value of winter wheat samples 
has been but another blow to the hopes 
of the winter wheat trade for an im- 
provement in business. A relatively enor- 
mous volume of flour stands on mill 
books, purchased in July and August at 
bottom prices. However, the buyers are 
now taking delivery in a way to keep the 
wheels moving very satisfactorily, al- 
though the quantity of new business to 
offset deliveries is very disappointing. 
Quotations, Oct. 16: fancy brands hard 
winter patent $7.45@7.70 bbl, straight 
$7.25@7.45, and first clear $6.50@6.95, in 
98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

NOTES 


John H. Haertel, of the P. C. Kamm 
Co., Milwaukee, has been elected to 
membership on ’change. 

The first cargoes of grain to be shipped 
from Milwaukee by water since Sept. 9 
left Oct. 11, when the F. D. Underwood 
cleared for Buffalo with 108,000 bus 
wheat, and the Regulus cleared for Gode- 
rich, Ont., with a mixed cargo including 
65,000 bus wheat. These shipments tend- 
ed to relieve the unusual accumulation of 
grain in Milwaukee elevators. 


FLOUR JOBBERS ELECT OFFICERS 

Cuicaco, Iru.—The Flour Jobbers’ Ex- 
change of Chicago held its election on 
Oct. 12. Fred C. Doerfel, of the Chap- 
man & Smith Co., was re-elected presi- 
dent, Fred Brinkman, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., was elected vice president, 
and W. F. Kunz, of the Bakers’ Flour 
Co., was again made secretary-treasurer. 
Members of the executive committee 
were re-elected as follows: John W. Eck- 
hart, John W. Eckhart & Co; Fred Lar- 
sen, Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co; 
J. M. Blattner, J. W. Allen & Co. 

This organization is composed of mem- 
bers of the flour and bakery supply house 
trades, and its principal object is the 
exchange of credit information. 


CHANGES IN WEYAUWEGA COMPANY 

Cuicaco, Itt.—George W. Moody, 
president of the Weyauwega (Wis.) 
Milling Co., who was in Chicago, Oct. 12, 
stated that Carl Haertel, who recently 
joined his staff, would be in full charge 
of production. Mr. Haertel is making 
some necessary changes to the plant, 
some new equipment being installed, 
thereby increasing the capacity of the 
mill. Mr. Haertel has been engaged in 
rye milling for many years, and was 
manager of the Jackson Milling Co. for 
a long period, 





EUROPE BUYS MORE WHEAT 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Cabling from 
London, the special representative of the 
Department of Commerce points out that, 
although 7,000,000 bus more wheat were 
received in Europe in September than in 
August, the average price was 2c bu 
higher. September demand for foreign 
wheat was rather languid in the British 
Isles, but the Continent was a consistent- 
ly steady buyer. Direct purchases by 
millers in the United Kingdom curtailed 
the market, and prices were at a sharp 
discount under continental prices. Sep- 
tember receipts in Europe were 47,000,- 
000 bus, compared with 31,000,000 in Sep- 
tember, 1925. More than 80 per cent of 
the shipments came from North America, 
with the United States providing 75. 
Despite the gain from August to Sep- 
tember of 2c bu, September prices aver- 
aged 19.9c lower than those for Septem- 
ber last year. 
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NEW YORK 


A moderate flour business was done 
last week in New York. Although no 
large sales were made, the daily turn- 
over was reported as fair in a sufficient 
number of offices to indicate moderately 
satisfactory trading. 

Near-by Sales Predominate.—It seems 
impossible to interest the trade in any 
long lines of flour, and most sales are 
for immediate shipment. Last summer, 
jobbers booked considerable flour at 
$6.75 bbl, of which just enough is arriv- 
ing in small lots to make present prices 
seem high. As a result, they refuse to 
buy except to cover real needs. 

Flour Bookings Uncertain.—Reports 
conflict as to what extent the’ trade has 
filled its future needs. Some bakers say 
that prices must go back to lower levels 
before they can be interested, claiming 
to have sufficiently filled their require- 
ments for the future to make them in- 
dependent of present offers. In other 
quarters there is a strong tendency to 
hunt for bargains and to take advantage 
of any low prices made on good flours. 
Mills, in many instances, are offering for 
immediate shipment 10@30c below quo- 
tations for future shipment. The range 
of prices for hard winter wheat flours 
was slightly wider than that for springs. 
High glutens were $8@8.25 bbl, while 
soft winters, including Pacific Coast 
flours, were $6@6.90. 

Export—tThere was considerable in- 
quiry in the export market, with oppor- 
tunities for a good business, However, 
owing to the difficulty of getting freight 
space, much of this could not be closed. 
Grain rates to the Levant have been in- 
creased as a result of the coal strike, but 
where contracts exist for flour, shippers 
have been unable to raise prices, even 
under prevailing conditions in the ton- 
nage market. A further difficulty in as- 
signing flour shipments is the fact that 
flour absorbs odors, so that where fruit 
or similar produce have been previously 
shipped, the space cannot always be used. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, Oct. 16: 
spring fancy patents $7.75@8.10 bbl, 
standard patents $7.50@7.75, clears $7.25 
@1.65; hard winter short patents $7.40 
@8, straights $7@7.50; soft winter 
straights, $6.10@6.90. 


FLOUR CLUB TO SEE FIGHT 


The regular meeting of the New York 
Flour Club was held on Oct. 13. In ad- 
dition to routine business, Edward H. 
Roge was unanimously elected to mem- 
bership. The entertainment committee, 
composed of George H. Flach, John H. 
White and John O. Wade, reported that 
they are planning to get ringside seats 
for the Tunney-Greb fight in November, 
to be preceded by a dinner. The com- 
mittee is also endeavoring to induce some 
members of the trade to enter the pre- 
liminaries against competitors, but wheth- 
er this is a scheme to wipe out competi- 
tion or a legitimate suggestion cannot 
be learned. 


NEW COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


The president of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange, B. H. Wunder, has an- 
nounced the formation of a_ business 
conduct committee, made necessary un- 
der rule 23 of the Department of Agri- 
culture’s regulations bearing on grain fu- 
tures trading. 

The committee is composed of the 
president, as chairman, Axel Hansen, 
Walter Moore, J. Barstow Smull and J, 
O. Wade. 

The high standing of the personnel of 
this committee assures a quick check on 
anything which savors of unfair or un- 
businesslike tactics in connection with 
grain future trading on the exchange. 





EASTERN: STATES 


WALTER QUACKENBUSH, EASTERN MANAGER 


23 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 
Correspondents at Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
Cable Address: “Palmking” 





NOTES 
J. W. Childs, baker, of Redbank, N. 
J., was introduced on the floor last week 
by J. N. Claybrook. 


C. H. Sparks, sales manager for Sam- 
uel Knighton & Son, was called to Akron 
by the death of his mother on Oct. 14. 


Cars of flour at railroad terminals to- 
taled 994 last week, 1,058 in the previous 
week, and 843 in the same week a year 
ago. 

S. J. Park, Jr., who was formerly con- 
nected with the Broenniman Co., Inc., 
has rejoined its sales staff, and began 
calling on the company’s trade on Oct. 15. 


The Frank R. Prina Corporation moved 
on Oct. 16 to larger offices in Room 442, 
Produce Exchange Building. This space 
was formerly occupied by Robinson & 
Sweet, grain brokers, who are now locat- 
ed in Room 202 of the same building. 


Samuel Knighton, head of Samuel 
Knighton & Son, has returned from a 
two weeks’ business trip through Kansas 
and Nebraska, visiting various millin 
connection. Mrs. Knighton sunmeneaiel 
him to Nebraska, where she stayed with 
relatives. 

Visitors last week included C. R. 
Heaney, manager of the Monarch Mill- 
sing Co., Kansas City, Roy P. Purchase, 
manager of the Commander Flour Co., 
Philadelphia, and W. L. Harvey, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. 

A voluntary bankruptcy petition was 
filed Oct. 14 by Christian Sorensen, bak- 
er, 197 Seventh Avenue; liabilities, $10,- 
424; no assets. On the same day an 
involuntary petition against the Port 
Chester (N. Y.) Baking Co., Inc., was 
filed by Joseph Moskowitz on a.claim for 
$1,821. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
Oct. 9, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, amounted to 1,397,402 
bus and 108,347 bbls. The largest ship- 
ment of flour was to Germany, 56,156 
bbls to Hamburg and Bremen. Copen- 
hagen received 21,685, and United King- 
dom markets 12,711. 

A successful meeting of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association was 
held at the Hotel McAlpin, Oct. 8-9. 
The question of bringing the number of 
brands of macaroni manufactured here 
down to 10 was discussed, but nothing 
definite was done with regard to it. It 
was decided to hold the 1927 convention 
at Minneapolis in June. 


A. P. Walker, president, and E. G. 
Broenniman, vice president, of the Stan- 
dard Milling Co., H. P. Gallaher, vice 
president of the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Clar- 
ence M. Hardenbergh, manager. of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, are combining a business confer- 
ence with their annual hunting trip in the 
Northwest. 

The New York Produce Exchange will 
be indirectly represented at the functions 
in honor of Queen Marie of Roumania, 
since E. G. Broenniman, vice president 
of the Standard Milling Co., has been 
appointed by Mayor Walker to be on the 
official reception committee. He is also 
invited to the banquet given by Judge 
Gary and to the reception by Nelson 
Cromwell for Her Royal Highness, 

F. O. Seaver, J. E. Seaver, A. F. 
Janss, New York flour brokers, and J. 
T. Seaver, assistant engineer of the New 
York Central Railroad, returned last 
week from a motor trip through Ver- 
mont. They visited Cavendish, Vt., the 
home of the Seaver family for four gen- 
erations, stopping at Plymouth, Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s birthplace, and coming 
home through the Berkshires. This was 
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Mr. Janss’s first trip into New England, 
and he is reported to have returned a 
full-fledged Vermont Yankee. 


A large and representative delegation 
was appointed by B. H. Wunder, presi- 
dent of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, to attend the annual convention 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion. Those attending were Joseph Abel, 
Jr., Carl F. Andrus, R. F. J. Barry, R. 
W. Betts, Thomas A. Blake, James H. 
Bowne, R. G. Brandt, R. C. Conklin, 
Laurel Duval, Gerald F. Earle, Geor 
Elwell, Brinkley Evans, L. W. Forbell, 
John F. Gerard, Sidney Hall, Axel Han- 
sen, E. S. McDonough, E. V. Phillips, 
W. E. Pritchard, Earl Quinn, W. C. 
Rossman, F. O. Seaver, T. H. Storey, 
Jacob Wels, John H. White, Joseph Wil- 
kins, B. J. Owens, H. F. Guest and J. J. 
King. 





PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market rules firm in sympa- 
thy with the upward movement of wheat 
and, while buyers are operating only for 
current needs, their stocks are small and 
the aggregate volume of business as- 
sumes fair proportions, Prices show lit- 
tle change. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Oct. 16: spring first 
patent $8.25@8.50, standard patent $7.90 
@8.25, first clear $7.50@7.75; hard win- 
ter short patent $8@8.50, straight $7.50 
@8; soft winter straight, $6@6.60. 


WOTES 


On Oct. 13 the Philadelphia Grain 
Elevator Co. announced that hereafter 
grain will be received from boat at the 
Port Richmond elevator. 

John H. Frazier, chief grain inspector 
for the Commercial Exchange, attended 
the thirtieth annual convention of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, 


Among recent visitors on ’change were 
Clifford R. Heaney, manager of the 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, and 
L. B. Denison, of the Denison Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Samvet S. Daniets. 


BUFFALO 

There was a slight improvement in 
shipping directions last week. Some long 
standing sales were cleared off the books, 
proving that buyers had waited to see 
the bottom of the bin before filling up. 
The stability and strength of the wheat 
market at the close might have influenced 
this ordering out, but the lowness of 
stocks was the strongest factor, as most 
requests were for quick delivery. 

Bad roads through the state may have 
made jobbers more anxious to have sup- 
plies on hand, The open weather has 
been a factor in keeping supplies light, 
but the nearness of winter is causing 
more demand. Mills have been grinding 
steadily on old orders. 

Price change has been made of about 
10c, following the action of the wheat 
futures market. 

Buffalo quotations, Oct. 16: spring 
fancy patents $8.50@8.60 bbl, standard 
patent $7.85@7.95, clears $7.25@7.50, 
second clears $43.50 ton; hard winters 
$8@8.25, straights $7.60@7.80; soft win- 
ters, $7.80@8; semolina, No. 2, 4%4c lb, 
bulk, New York, lake-and-rail shipment, 

Rochester quotations, Oct. 16, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents $9.50@9.60 
bbl; pastry, $8.40@8.60; rye, $6.60@6.75. 

Output of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 10-16 ...... 238,000 216,199 90 
Previous week .. 238,000 223,790 94 
Year ago ....... 238,000 215,149 90 
Two years ago... 223,500 190,450 85 
Three years ago. 166,500 122,150 713 


NOTES 

C. L. Moore, of the Buffalo office of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., is on an ex- 
tended southern trip. 

The addition to the Canadian Pool 
Terminal Elevator, formerly known as 
the Saskatchewan, is now completed, 
making the capacity of this elevator an 
even 2,000,000 bus. The Barnett-Record 
Co., Minneapolis, built the addition, 

H. M. Wiltse, of the Commander- 
Larabee Corporation, Minneapolis, has 
been made assistant sales manager for 
the Buffalo branch. C. T. Olsen, of the 
Minneapolis mill, spent several days last 
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week looking over the newly acquired 

property of the corporation here. 
Possibilities for future enlargement 

and development of harbor rail facilities 


were considered here last week by about 
a score of New York, Philadelphia and 
Buffalo financiers on the annual inspec- 


tion trip of directors of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad Co. Among the directors 
was James F. Bell, president of the 
Washburn Crosby Co. 

Thomas R. Enderby, Montreal, man- 
aging director of the Canada Steamship 
Lines, Ltd., whose fleet of freight and 
passenger vessels is one of the largest in 
the world, was in Buffalo on Oct. 15, ac- 
companied by Philip S. Jaeger, the rep- 
resentative of the company at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Enderby said: “The grain 
movement has not yet gone into. full 
swing, in fact it is a bit late striking its 
full stride this year. . . . I look to see 
a good movement down the lakes during 
the remainder of the season.” 

M. A. McCarruy. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour ruled steady and quiet last week, 
although a better feeling prevailed at 
the close by reason of higher wheat. Sev- 
eral buyers claimed to be waiting for a 
break to increase their holdings, but they 
never had a chance to prove whether 
they were really in earnest. Most mills 
were willing to sell a little stuff for 
quick shipment at close rates, as some 
buyers are hanging up high-priced pur- 
chases indefinitely, but there was no dis- 
position to discount the market in a gen- 
eral way in order to do business. 

Springs and hard winters got closer 
together, the difference between them in 
instances being now only 10@1l5c bbl. 
Some expect even this to disappear, and 
for springs to sell at a discount under 
hard winters, owing to the relative merits 
of the two products on the present crop. 
With hard winters long on dryness and 
short on moisture, and with springs short 
on dryness and long on moisture, there 
is every indication that there will be a 
fight between the wets and the drys, 
Near-by soft winter straight was held 
firmly by most mills, but the limited 
business of the week seems to have been 
done at $5.50@5.65, bulk, or $5.65@5.85 
in secondhand 98-lb cottons. 

Closing prices, Oct. 16, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, 5c less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $8@8.25, stand- 
ard patent $7.50@7.75; hard winter short 
patent $7.85@8.10, straight $7.35@7.60; 


soft winter short patent $6.75@7, 
straight (near-by) $5.75@6. 
NOTES 


Included in receipts last week were 
9,819 bbls flour and 124 tons millfeed 
destined for export. 

Cuthbert Pyke, of Joseph Pyke & Son, 
grain importers, Liverpool, Eng., was on 
*change here Oct. 11 as the guest of Gill 
& Fisher, grain exporters. 

David H. Larkin, chief grain inspector, 
is officially representing the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce at the convention 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion at Buffalo. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
has filed plans with the local bureau of 
buildings for the erection of a concrete 
addition, 60x49, to its warehouse at 
Heath and Clarkson streets, to cost about 
$25,000, 

It is reported that a cargo of African 
molasses, comprising 1,500,000 gallons, 
from Durban, Natal, arrived at Deep- 
water Point, N. J., opposite Wilmington, 
on Oct, 14, for the Eastern Alcohol Cor- 
poration, This is a very unusual import. 

Receipts of wheat from the tidewater 
counties of Maryland and Virginia have 
dropped off to almost nothing. The 
movement of corn to market, with the 
country full of the grain, also has be- 
come so picayunish that all efforts local- 
ly to quote contract grade have been 
abandoned as futile. 

The Baltimore Flour Club held its first 
meeting of the season on Oct. 13 in the 
directors’ room of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, with President Trueheart in the 
chair. The attendance was small. An 
invitation to the members from Mr. and 
Mrs. A. W. Mears to attend an oyster 
feast to be served at their new bungalow 
on the Chesapeake on Nov. 7, was ac- 
cepted. C. H. Dorsey. 
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ARANSPORTATION 


LAKE AND OCEAN TONNAGE 
REPORTED TO BE SCARCE 


‘Toronto, Ont.—Regarding ocean and 
lake freight rates, it is interesting to 
note the report of the board of grain 
commissioners for Canada, dated Oct. 12, 
which reads as follows: 

“The shortage of vessels on the ocean 
has resulted in a steady increase in 
freight rates, particularly for tramp 
steamers. On the lakes a somewhat 
similar situation exists. The large move- 
ment of iron and other ore is keeping 
United States vessels busily engaged un- 
til late in the season. Although every 
available vessel is being put into the 
grain carrying trade, rates are steadily 
advancing. For first half October ship- 
ment to Buffalo the rates range 3%4@ 
t1,c bu, wheat basis, and for late Oc- 
tober 442c. Last year they were 112@ 
2¥,c. To bay ports and Goderich the 
raics are 8@3%2c bu, compared with 2c 
last year. To Montreal the rates range 
11@12c bu, wheat basis, compared with 
8c a year ago. Last year’s rates were 
exceptionally low in October, on account 
of «n abundance of tonnage and a light 
movement of grain, the reverse of the 
present situation.” 





CLASS RATE INQUIRY IS 
ORDERED BEGUN BY I. C. C. 


\ccording to an Associated Press dis- 
patch, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, on Oct. 18, ordered an investigation 
of class rates, setting the first hearing at 
Omaha, Jan. 11. A preliminary confer- 
ence with shippers and carriers will be 
held at Chicago on Oct. 28. 

As the result of a conference held at 
Chicago five weeks ago, the dispatch said, 
the Commission was convinced that “the 
western trunk line class rate adjustment 
is badly in need of revision, and that 
such revision should be brought about 
at the earliest possible date.” 

Shippers and carriers, at the Chicago 
conference, asked to be let alone for 90 
days in an effort to compose differences, 
so that hearings before the Commission 
might be limited to details, thus simplify- 
ing the negotiations. 


Tonnage Short in Canada 

Toronto, Onr.— Shipping companies 
report that ocean space has become ex- 
tremely scarce, and that exporters would 
be well advised to make sure of their 
space before quoting flour. Cargo is of- 
fering freely, and shippers are paying 
much higher prices for available space. 
Rates on flour are advancing daily, and 
at the end of last week many ports 
were 10c per 100 lbs higher. It is im- 
possible to give quotations, as fluctua- 
tions are too rapid, and what would be 
in effect today might by tomorrow be 
considerably higher. Space to Glasgow, 
Belfast and Dublin is hard to obtain, 
and other ports are in little better posi- 
tion. 


Boat Movement More Normal 

DututH, Minn.—Improved weather 
conditions have cleared the way for a 
return to normalcy in the boat move- 
ment over the Great Lakes. Fog and 
storms, recently prevailing, disarranged 
the running time of boats, causing delays 
in reaching port and delivery of cargoes, 
increasing the worries of vesselmen in 
locating vessels, also in ‘getting them 
around to report for contracted cargoes. 
Owing to the slowness of the grain 
movement, the trade was less affected 
than ore, in which an exceptional traffic 
is moving this year and the one main 
cause for driving up grain rate to its re- 
cent high level, 44%4c, Buffalo delivery, 
for wheat.. This week the situation 
changed to weakness by the release of 
considerable boat tonnage, with hardly 
any demand for it from grain shippers. 
Last quotation on wheat business to 
move to Buffalo was 3%4c bu, and it was 
intimated that if space was wanted very 
badly a further concession in that rate 
might not be impossible. Rate to 
Georgian Bay is 3c, and last figure to 
Montreal 11%%c asked. There is so little 
new business in the making that firm 
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rates are difficult to secure. Boats are 
reporting fairly well on old contracts. 
When the ore traffic stops, a large vessel 
capacity will probably be thrown on the 
market for the grain trade to absorb to- 
ward the closing of navigation. Just 
now there is a plenitude of boats, but a 
searcity of shipping requests, and from 
the present outlook there will not be 
much difficulty in getting all room need- 
ed to supply shipping requirements for 
the balance of the season. It may be 
that shippers will have a larger quantity 
of grain to put across the lakes for 
which boats will be wanted nearer the 
close of the year’s windup. 


Port Being Constructed 

San Francisco, Cat.—Ground has been 
broken for Port San Francisco, the $5,- 
000,000 industrial development project 
on San Francisco Bay which will extend 
inland for more than a mile. The site 
will afford 14 miles of deep water wharf- 
age, two large turning basins that will 
allow the largest vessels to turn on their 
own power, and 14 slips, all 30 feet deep. 


Complaint Is Filed 

SeAtrte, Wasn.— The Southwestern 
Millers’ League has filed a complaint 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, asking that the 7c differential be- 
tween wheat and flour rates from the 
Middle West to California be eliminated, 
and that the wheat rate should apply to 
flour. If this is ‘granted, application 
will be made, according to Mr. Topping, 
secretary of the league, for the elimina- 
tion of the same differential to the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 


New Rate Delayed 

SeattLte, Wasu.—The recommendation 
of the Transcontinental Freight Commit- 
tee for an 83c rate -from the Pacific 
Northwest to various points in Missis- 
sippi, and an 86c rate to various points 
in Louisiana, is being held up through 
the failure of the southeastern lines to 
concur in the publication of such rates. 


Merger Is Approved 

Seattte, Wasu.—The United States 
Shipping Board has approved the merg- 
ing of the fleets of the passenger-cargo 
steamships of the Admiral Oriental Line 
and the Dollar Steamship Line under 
one service, and the operation of the 
vessels in a horseshoe route between 
Seattle and San Francisco and the Orient. 
There will be sailings every two weeks 
from Seattle and San Francisco. The 
ships from Seattle will go to Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, 
Honolulu, and then to San Francisco. 
The ships from San Francisco will go 
to Honolulu, then to the Orient, making 
the same calls as the Seattle ships. 

Freights Firm at Vancouver 

Vancouver, B. C.—At present 40s ton 
is being asked for flour space to the 
United Kingdom from this port. With a 
strong tendency toward higher levels, 37s 
6d is being paid by exporters of grain to 
Great Britain and the Continent. No- 
vember space is very tight, and late No- 
vember-December and late December- 
January offers lead to the belief that at 
least a normal volume of shipments will 
be put through this port. 


Chartering Slow in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Outo.—Brokers here re- 
port a slow demand for charters for car- 
rying grain down the lakes. That for 
early loading is light. No future loading 
charters were reported at the week end 
in Cleveland. 

Grain is going to the ports at the 
Head of the Lakes faster than it is going 
out, and an increase -was reported in 
stocks last week. Scarcity of ocean ton- 
nage and high carrying charges to Eu- 
rope are causing a let-up in the forward 
movement from that section. Most of 
the salt water freighters are being op- 
erated in the coal trade between Ameri- 
can and European ports, and grain ship- 
pers are handicapped in obtaining ves- 
sels. Lake carriers are also taking con- 
siderable time at Montreal, being held 
up a week or longer at elevators. 

Some grain is being moved from South 
Chicago to Georgian Bay at 2c bu, and 
vessel owners are being asked to accept 
contracts for carrying last cargoes to 
Buffalo at 6c. Some look for heavy 





stora demand, and will not charter 
ahead even at 6c to Buffalo. 

United States and Canadian grain 
shippers are forced to compete with the 
high ocean rates now paid on coal car- 
goes. These affect not only North Ameri- 
can grain shipments to the United King- 
dom and north continental ports, but 
also those to the Mediterranean, where 
the lack of normal supplies of British 
coal is now being filled by fuel ship- 
ments from the United States. 





Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of: the International Mercantile Marine 











Lines and by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., in cents per 100 Ibs: 
From . 
To- +tNew York Montreal 
Aberdeen ........ , . 81.00 35.00 
ROR. ood 2 60 baxnee 30.00 27.00 
TS aie wba da oa 0.6 ke 30.00 *35.00 
BVGRTROBCR occ tcseceses 30.00 137.00 
Ee ere .. 30.00 {37.00 
Bergen - 30.00 ceve 
Bordeaux 27.50 ne 
ED cag veers ueeusy >< ae eee 
EY iden a 6.xuS eh Wee adh ee 137.00 
0 a ee 30.00 137.00 
COMGMRABOR 200 cc ccccccee 31.00 27.00 
eee 30.00 137.00 
0 a ee 30.00 33.00 
PE Vaketd ci nerene rags 30.00 137.00 
IE hh b-no:6. sTe'n.e'e b'0.0 5-48 31.00 34.00 
Genoa, Naples .......... 31.50 oaee 
| reer 40.00 esas 
SEE ee 137.00 
Gothenburg . . 29.00 30.00 
Hamburg ... . 28.00 *35.00 
REE Shad 6s.0cnncvesesse aoe ceee 
Helsingfors ....... 30.00@37.00 32.00 
DMRS 6 45-64 CS whose 81.00 137.00 
ak sb bi6's wa-cie 6 eee ahs 31.00 137.00 
DOE Seosdeceececesie Me *35.00 
eee 30.00 *35.00 
LonGonderry ......+.-:+- 830.00 137.00 
DE abacesesecicnscess Bae 32.00 
MEGMOROROT cc csccccccses Gee *35.00 
EE ae ee 27.50 see 
EE Was 64.0 06a dees 31.00 937.00 
SE, Gara sane h 40 hk ale eae se 27.00 
Cad ed &66:0-0440-4% 09% Ee eeee 
PE cecass veseemes 30.00 *35.00 
Southampton ............ 32.00 137.00 
PE oc én¢00 00s 6420s See 29.00 
EE Shae reeked each «nee 35.00 37.00 
PT rT eee 31.00 $2.00 


*December 30c. tRates also apply from 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Hamp- 
ton Roads. {December 32c. 





OKLAHOMA 


The regular trade, foreign and do- 
mestic, is buying flour with fair regular- 
ity. New business last week was report- 
ed considerably above that of the pre- 
vious one. Improvement is noted also in 
receipt of specifications, and most mills 
are operating at capacity. Millers said 
it was too early to forecast what the at- 
titude of foreign buyers might be. Bak- 
ery buying was slight, as the majority 
of leading bakers are operating on flour 
bought in July and August. Many bak- 
ers have contracted for their total re- 
quirements up to January, and a few to 
next July. Hard wheat short patent 
flour was quoted on Oct. 16 at $8 bbl, 
and soft wheat short patent at $8.20. 


NOTES 

A. L. Cantwell has resigned from the 
staff of the Harvest Queen Milling Co., 
Plainview, Texas. 

The federal statistician estimates the 
Oklahoma corn crop this year at 60,283,- 
000 bus, or over three times the produc- 
tion of last year. 

New equipment was installed recently 
in the flour mill at Woodward, Okla., 
that increased the daily capacity to 50 
bbls. 

In an address to the Galveston Cham- 
ber of Commerce recently, J. W. Davis, 
general manager of the chamber, said 
that prospects are that the Galveston 
harbor soon will have deeper water and 
the port facilities will be materially in- 
creased. 

E. H. Thornton, traffic manager of the 
Galveston Chamber of Commerce, has 
gone to Washington to represent his or- 
ganization in its application for a new 
hearing in the case involving a contest 
between Galveston and New Orleans 
for grain and flour business from Okla- 
homa and Texas. 

The port commission at Houston has 
withdrawn its call for an election to sub- 
mit a proposed $1,000,000 bond issue, 
and issued a new call for Dec. 4, in which 
it is proposed that the bond issue shall 
be $1,500,000. Among other improve- 
ments contemplated is a terminal grain 
elevator to serve the export trade. 

Flour and grain exporters of the 
Southwest hope to be soon in possession 
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of information relative to the food and 
feed demands in Mexico and prospects 
for a resumption of business with that 
nation. Leonard M. Brin, assistant trade 
commissioner of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, returned to 
Texas recently after three years spent 
in Mexico. 





BOSTON 


Mill agents reported a continued slow 
demand for flour last week. Sales were 
possible only when liberal concessions 
were made. Stocks are moderate, and 
buyers seem content to purchase just 
enough to carry them along from day to 
day, and as most of them are able to 
pick up a car here and there to meet 
their needs, and usually at their own 
price, there is no incentive to go into 
the market for future needs. 

The bulk of the business done last 
week was in hard winter wheat flours, 
some very attractive prices being made 
by the mills. At the close the situation 
firmed up somewhat, but even then a few 
sales were put over at near the asking 
prices made by millers. 

Spring wheat patents were slow all 
week, despite the fact that agents were 
quietly offering at concessions of 10@ 
20c bbl from asking quotations. 

Quotations, mill shipment, per 196 lbs, 
in sacks, Oct. 16: spring first patents $9 
@9.15 bbl, standard patents $7.85@9, 
first clears $7.50@7.85; hard winter pat- 
ents, $7.50@8; soft winter patents $7.10 
@8, straight $6.60@7.10, clears $6.50@ 
6.65 


NOTES 

The Boston Food Fair, held annually 
under the auspices of the Boston Retail 
Grocers’ Association, opened Oct. 11 at 
Horticultural Hall, and will continue 
until Oct. 23. 

H. L. Hammond, Alex S. MacDonald, 
Horace Cook, Carl J. B. Currie and 
Seth Catlin were appointed delegates to 
represent the Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change at the Buffalo convention of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association. 

Alfred W. Godfrey, a well-known Bos- 
ton flour mill representative, and mem- 
ber of the Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change, was recently elected commander 
of the Joseph Warren Commandery, 
Knights Templars, at Roxbury Masonic 
Temple. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PITTSBURGH 


Little activity was noted in the flour 
market last week. The larger consumers 
apparently are well supplied for several 
months, as they are not much concerned 
about the trend of the market, except to 
buy when a favorable price level is 
reached. Stocks in the hands of jobbers 
are ample, and the smaller bakers are 
still buying on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

The bulk of the flour sold here last 
week was from northwestern mills and 
at slightly shaded prices. There was, 
however, a fair demand for hard winter. 
The users of soft winter flour are well 
supplied, but are taking advantage of 
favorable opportunities to make pur- 
chases. Clears were in brisk demand, 
and prices held well. Semolina was quot- 
ed on Oct. 16 at 4%c Ib, f.o.b., Chicago. 
Sales were light, macaroni manufactur- 
ers apparently being well supplied. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 16, cotton 98s, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$7.75@8.50 bbl, standard patent $7.25@ 
7.75; hard winter short patent $7.50@8, 
standard patent $7@7.50, clears $6.75@ 
7.50; soft winter, $5.50@6, bulk. 

NOTES 

C. T. Olson, vice president of the 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, was 
in Pittsburgh last week. 

Abraham L. Weltmer, for many years 
a member of A. M. Weltmer Sons, flour 
and feed, Lebanon, Pa., died suddenly 
at his home there recently. 

Harlow S. Lewis, Pittsburgh manager 
for the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., is on a motor trip to Philadelphia, 
and will be absent until Oct. 23. 

T. M. Power, assistant secretary of the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
was a recent caller on L. E. Bowman, 
sales manager for the Pittsburgh dis- 


trict. 
C. C. Larus. 
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Domestic Demand.—Light domestic business continues to characterize the flour 
market, though some mills report moderately satisfactory sales on breaks. Most 
buyers are looking for concessions; mills, on the other hand, hold prices rather 
firmly. Some of the larger bakery buyers are reported to 
have been in the market recently for bookings under 10,000 
bbls. Smaller bakery users are also moderately active. 

Export Trade.—Sales of flour to Europe are of inconse- 
quential volume, and inquiry is not active. The West Indies 
continue to book moderate quantities of established brands in 
small lots. Export business to the United Kingdom and the 
Continent is being seriously hampered by the recent advance 
in ocean rates resulting from the coal strike in England. Ca- 
nadian mills report improvement in European trade, but also 
feel the adverse influence of advanced freights. 

Production.—Mills continue to complain of shipping directions, and there is a 
prospect of reduced running time in some centers unless there is speedy improve- 
ment. 

Flour Prices—The general level of mill prices on flour is about unchanged 
from a week ago. 











Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 




















NORTHWEST— - Oct. 17 Oct. 18 NORTHWEST— Oct. 17 Oct. 18 
Oct. 16 Oct.9 1925 1924 Oct. 16 Oct.9 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...288,257 333,050 362,752 226,525 Minneapolis ...... 54 63 69 40 
St. Pawl ..cee 13,300 11,381 14,255 9,270 Wee PO ceccviens 61 62 65 42 
Duluth-Superior 15,770 23,780 29,290 25,840 Duluth-Superior .. 43 63 79 70 
Outside mills*..182,808 231,484 299,272 261,621 Outside mills* .... 62 62 68 65 
Totals ..500,135 599,695 705,569 523,256 Average ..... 57 62 69 51 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City....141,386 147,829 119,826 129,985 Kansas City 0 84 78 87 
WHEEEEE cocvecs 50,929 48,416 29,162 59,449 WORIte cccccce oe 8 77 44 90 
Pree 85,328 33,727 29,537 26,572 Salina ...... 93 89 65 58 
St. Joseph .... 37,555 37,831 40,961 48,383 St. Joseph 79 79 86 102 
Omaha ....... 19,041 22,120 21,013 25,474 OPMBBS ccsccvevess 69 81 77 93 
Outside millst.. 263,998 290,557 198,117 305,918 Outside millst .... 73 80 53 83 
Totals . .548,287 580,480 438,616 595,781 Average ..... 77 82 62 86 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 30,400 32,200 41,300 33,200 Bt. TOBE os ccccves 48 50 64 52 
Outsidet .... 59,900 59,300 42,300 48,800 Outsidet ....... 69 68 49 56 
WENS: as 6isvic 48,300 45,900 42,900 42,500 | ee eee Pee 100 94 89 89 
Outsidef . 43,978 49,847 62,208 60,575 Outsidef ....... 69 66 62 73 
TMGIRMADOLIB ... veces senses 9,113 138,097 Indianapolis ...... ee se 46 60 
Southeast ..... 116,872 115,547 112,482 111,749 Southeast ........ 66 68 68 75 
Totals ..299,450 302,794 300,303 309,921 Average ..... 68 68 64 68 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 27,526 25,174 27,567 35,376 sg a 44 40 44 57 
a ee 28,681 28,130 34,489 33,546 BORREIO secccgciecs 61 60 65 64 
TOGGUAB. oc cccss 43,955 42,359 33,524 25,250 TACOMA .c.cccvess 77 74 59 44 
Totals ....100,162 95,663 95,580 94,172 Average ..... 60 58 56 55 
Buffalo . . 216,199 223,790 215,149 190,450 WUMAIO occ vcccwes 90 94 90 85 
Chicago ....... 35,000 35,000 38,000 38,000 CORIO: 6.0 6éa% 008 88 88 95 95 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. 
Louis, but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


USTOMS returns for the United Kingdom for the crop year ended July 31 
are to hand. They record imports of wheat and flour from the principal ex- 
porting countries as follows: 
IMPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(Aug. 1, 1925, to July 31, 1926) 





Countries of origin— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls Totals, bus 
pp iT” eo APP eererreeeeeeeeeer cress 49,181,600 1,086,035 54,068,758 
GRBABR 66.060 ccc secs cceteds secs ebedesees 67,060,700 2,948,765 80,330,142 
PPBOMUIBE 6c cc ccccsesicsesecccccaccessces 27,997,000 371,020 29,666,590 
PERORE. 6.5 6 6 00 06460008 cows cererievecesse 21,147,000 747,203 24,509,414 
ROEIR ccc cccececcccccccrvcesececsecsosnees 3,084,500 3,087,713 
6.) EPPEVPECCELIULERTELERELELEEEL LL 12,806,500 259,529 13,974,380 





RIE, DORN ie ois h 5 0:seensennns 42 181,277,300 5,413,266 
gS a es eee 204,005,000 5,980,696 230,918,132 

Total imports of wheat and flour were the smallest for many years. As im- 
ports by the Irish Free State have not been included with those of the United 
Kingdom during the last year or two, this fact should be borne in mind when making 
comparison with earlier years. 

Special interest attaches to the British returns of imports from the United 
States and Canada. In the United States customs returns 23,877,371 bus wheat 
and 871,547 bbls flour are entered as exported to the United Kingdom, whereas 
the British returns show the imports from the United States as 49,181,600 bus 
wheat and 1,086,035 bbls flour. The Canadian customs reports exports to the 
United Kingdom of 198,402,001 bus wheat and 3,368,450 bbls flour, whereas British 
imports from Canada appear as only 67,060,700 bus wheat and 2,948,756 bbls flour. 

The explanation of these considerable discrepancies is to be found partly in 
the way in which the British customs keeps its records, and partly in the way in 
which goods are entered for export, particularly in Canada. The British customs 
attributes exports to the country from which ocean shipment was made, and not 
from the country of origin of the wheat or flour. United States wheat shipped 
from Montreal to the United Kingdom would be entered there as an import from 
Canada, and the large quantities of Canadian wheat and flour shipped from United 
States ports are entered as imports from the United States. 

The reason Canada shows such very large exports to the United Kingdom every 
year is because nearly all of the wheat cleared from Fort William and Port Arthur 
for shipment in transit. through United States routes is entered as cleared for the 
United Kingdom. With respect to a large proportion of this wheat, it is not known 
at the time of shipment to what country it may ultimately go, because no sales 


205,636,997 















positions to be available for future sale. 


have at the time been made and the wheat is only being moved into United Stateg 
The United Kingdom, as the largest pur- 


chaser, will probably buy more of this wheat than any other country, and the prac- 


tice has grown up of entering it all as destined there. 


Last year considerably less 


than 50 per cent of the wheat so cleared was ultimately shipped to the United 
Kingdom, the balance being distributed among some 46 other countries. 
The United States customs has been recording in-transit shipments of United 


States wheat through Canada as exports to Canada. 


It is not possible, therefore, 


even by checking the general customs returns of all three countries, to discover 
even with close approximation the actual quantities from either the United States or 


Canada which reach Great Britain. 


The United States keeps a record of the des- 


tinations of Canadian in-transit shipments, and in the books of the Canadian cus- 
toms could be found the destinations of United States products shipped through 
Canada, but no corrected official statement is issued by either country showing 


actual destinations of its exports. 


The combined total from both countries would, 


however, be approximately the combined total as shown in the British returns. 

The official estimate for France places the wheat crop at only 248,608,000 bus, 
compared with 330,842,000 last year, a reduction of over 82,000,000. Estimates have 
appeared for the following countries: Latvia, 1,722,000 bus, against 2,165,000 last 
year; Portugal, 8,417,000, against 11,477,500; Switzerland, 5,621,700, against 5,324,- 


000; Syria, 12,141,800, against 6,022,200. 


Taking into account a few revised esti- 


mates recently issued, 24 countries in Europe have 138,828,000 bus less than last 
year, five in Asia 2,350,400 less, five in Africa 14,356,300 less, and North America 


has 143,927,300 more. 
below last year. 


The net total for the Northern Hemisphere is 11,553,000 bus 
Russia, however, has not yet reported. 











Milwaukee.—Millers of rye flour re- 
port a somewhat better demand, although 
it appears to be entirely of a consump- 
tive character, thus having no volume. 
The price of the grain has advanced fur- 
ther, and flour limits have had to be 
raised. Prospective buyers, however, still 
persist in expecting lower levels, with 
the result that not much business is be- 
ing transacted except by those who are 
willing to sacrifice profits in order to 
keep their wheels moving. There is very 
little of this kind of trading, however, in 
comparison with recent years. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 16: pure white $5.60@5.95 bbl, 
medium $5.20@5.35, and pure dark $4.10 
@4.50, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis.—Trading in rye flour is 
limited. Bookings last week were chief- 
ly small lots for prompt shipment. 
Some factors in the trade look for an ad- 
vance in rye premiums. The range of 
prices has narrowed, with quotations un- 
changed to slightly higher. Pure white is 
quoted at $5.55@5.75 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure medium at 
$5.20@5.30, and pure dark at $4@4.30. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 15,035 bbls flour, compared with 
14,083 in the previous week. 

Duluth—tThere is some inquiry, but 
actual bookings are light and scattered, 
with the market quiet. There is no indi- 
cation of eastern buyers booking much to 
move toward the close of navigation, as 
customary in former years. , Prices, Oct. 
16, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
white, $5.80 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.30; 
No. 3 dark, $3.75; No. 5 blend, $5.85; 
No. 8 rye, $4.70. 

Chicago.—There have been few heavy 
purchases of rye flour, and mill repre- 
sentatives believe that there is still a 
large quantity to be bought. Last week 
the demand was not active, and sales 
were confined to scattered car lots. 
Prices are steadier, and concessions are 
not so numerous. The local output to- 
taled 9,000 bbls last week, against 7,500 
in the previous week. White was quoted, 
Oct. 16, at $5.50@5.80 bbl, jute; medium, 
$5.10@5.50; dark, $3.80@4.25. 

Baltimore.—Prices of rye flour were 
held 5@10c higher without eliciting any 
interest from buyers. Nominal quota- 
tions, Oct. 16: white patent $5.85@6.10 
bbl and dark $4.40@4.65, cotton. 

Pittsburgh.—Rye flour sales last week 
were light, and prices were practically 
unchanged. Users appear to be well 
supplied. Quotations, Oct. 16: pure white 
$6@6.25 bbl, medium $5.25@5.50, and 
dark $4@4.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia—Rye flour is in small 
supply and firm, with a moderate de- 
mand. Quotations, Oct. 16, per 196 lbs, 
in sacks, $6.10@6.25 for white, $5.75@6 
for medium and $5.50@5.75 for dark. 

New York.—A good business was done 
in rye flour the middle of last week, at 
prices below $6. Quotations on white 
patent grades, Oct. 15, $5.75@6.05. 


Boston,—There is a strong market for 
rye flour, with a much better demand 








noted for choice grades. Rye meal is in 
good demand. Dark rye is quiet but 
firmly held. Quotations, Oct. 16: choice 
white patent, $6@6.40 bbl; standard pat- 
ent, $5.85@6.25; rye meal, $4.95@5.05; 
dark rye, $4.75@4.80. 

Buffalo—tTrading in rye flour was in- 
active last week, and prices were slight- 
ly easier. Quotations, Oct. 16: white rye 
$5.90@6 bbl, dark $4.75@4.80, and me- 
dium $5.55@5.65. 

Toronto.—There is a good inquiry for 
rye flour, but offerings are small, as 
production in Canada is light. On Oct. 
16 it was quoted at $6.40 bbl, in 98-lb 
jutes, car lots, delivered, Ontario points; 
less than car lots at same prices, but the 
terms are f.o.b., point of shipment. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers for 
the week ending Oct. 16, in barrels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 7 17 828 359 eo oe 
Kansas City.. 17 13 162 133 ee 
Chicago ...... 284 285 190 184 ee 
New York . 822 270 111 


Boston ....... 30 30 8 1 

Baltimore .... 30 24 8 P es 4 
Philadelphia... 659 57 57 56 105 89 
Milwaukee ... 35 82 4 6 oe 4 
Dul.-Superior.. 220 211 206 229 867 426 
tNashville ... .. o% ve 8 49 55 


*Buffalo 282 ae ee os os 
*Receipts by lake only. ftFigures for 10 
days ending Oct. 11. 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 





Production— 1926 1925 1924 
Week ending Oct. 2.. 8,018 2,936 3,225 
Previous week ....... 8,112 2,690 3,223 
July 1-Oct. 2......... $7,216 82,110 987,117 

Imports— 

Week ending Oct. 2.. 
Previous week ees eee ood 
July 1-Oct. 2 2 eee 1 

Exports— 

Week ending Oct, 2.. 290 147 286 
Previous week ....... 197 199 405 
July 1-Oct. 2 .....00% 3,185 2,525 3,321 





Spring Wheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 spring wheat acreage and production, 
based on production Oct. 1, compared with 
the final production figures for 1925 and the 

1921-25 average (000’s omitted): 
Acres -—————Bushels———, 


1926 1926 1925 Ay. 
Minnesota .... 2,010 25,125 26,390 26,002 
North Dakota..10,378 84,062 112,378 104,921 
South Dakota... 2,407 11,794 380,940 30,975 
Montana ...... 3,147 38,393 31,773 36,718 
BGRMO. cveccees 672 138,728 15,080 165,082 
Washington . 1,207 19,916 27,540 16,516 
OPOBOR «2 cvvess 146 1,986 11,200 5,020 
Other states .. 1,017 18,332 15,574 18,775 


U. States .. 20,884 213,336 270,875 252,959 





Corn Crop . 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 corn production, based on condition 
Oct. 1, compared with the final production 
figures for 1925 and the 1921-25 average, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1926 1925 Av. 
Pennsylvania ..... 63,263 72,471 65,526 
EE Le ee 142,007 177,986 146,262 
Indiana ......%%» + 174,153 201,318 170,801 
EAEARGU 0.00 2bd4e00 316,317 388,080 327,030 
Minnesota ........ 148,373 156,852 144,659 
BOWE eres ee 483,062 424,381 
Missouri 201,338 183,041 
South Dakota .... 101,077 83,405 113,353 
Nebraska ......... 141,011 236,600 218,107 
Kansas ........+65 63,579 104,643 110,517 
Kentucky ......... 99,101 84,800 85,052 
Tennessee ........ 82,619 63,240 73,997 
Other states ...... 754,530 651,308 785,557 





United States. . .2,679,988 2,905,053 2,849,188 
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FLAXSEED “482 PRODUCTS | 


Minneapolis.—The linseed meal mar- 
ket is holding up fairly well. Crushers 
reported @ good volume of business on 
Oct. 18. Directions against old orders 
are fair, and mills are operating at 
about 100 per cent capacity. Prices are 
50c@$1 lower at Minneapolis than a 
week ago. Linseed meal is quoted at 
$43@43.50 ton at Minneapolis, for Oc- 
tober-November shipment, $46 at Toledo, 
and $43.50 at Buffalo. 

Export demand is restricted, with cake 
quoted at $37 ton, f.a.s.. New York, $1 
under the price of a week ago. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Dyluth: 

Minneapolis - Duluth 








Track Toarr. Track Oct. Nov. 
Oct. 12 ..$2.19% 2.17% 2.22 2.17 2.18% 
Oct. 18 .. 2.17% 2.14% 2.21% 2.16% 2.17% 
Oct. 14 ,. 2.18 2.14% 2.19% 2.15% 2.17 
Oct. 15 .. 2.18 2.15 2.19 2.16% 2.17% 
Oct. 16 .. 2.17 2.14 2.165% 2.14% 2.15% 
Oct. 18 ., 2.13 2.10% 2.12% 2.10 2.11% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Oct. 
16, 1926, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 














--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1926 1925 1926 1925 

Minneapolis ... 3,303 4,925 814 1,060 
Duluth .eecsee ,804 4,428 930 2,076 
Total@ ..cees 5,107 9,353 1,744 3,136 


/'uluth—An active market and good 
traie, with gradually sagging prices, 
proved the outstanding features last 
wee in flaxseed. Hedging sales against 
casi) purchases caused prices to decline. 
Against Oct. 9 the futures closed on Oct. 
16 et a net loss of 5@6'%4c. Bearish Ar- 
gentine crop prospects and anticipation 
of a larger run of flaxseed from the 
country were also responsible for the 
weakness. 

Chicago.—Linseed meal prices are low- 
er, and on Oct. 16 were $45@45.50 ton, 
Chicago, although some crushers hold 
firmly at $46. Buyers are only taking 
pressing requirements, with no disposi- 
tion to book ahead. 


Milwaukee.—The price of linseed meal 
is unchanged to 50c lower, but is held 
relatively firm in view of the weakness 
apparent in cottonseed meal. While the 
cottonseed product is selling far under 
its normal basis, linseed cake is at or 
above last year’s level. There is no 
heavy pressure of offerings, while de- 
mand is improving somewhat. Winter 
demands are expected to come out short- 
ly. Quotation, Oct. 16, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$45.50@46.50 ton. 

Buffalo—tLinseed meal prices are un- 
changed. With cottonseed meal offerings 
cheap, there is scarcely any call for the 
higher priced linseed meal. Quotations, 
Oct. 16: linseed meal, 34 per cent $44.50 
ton, 31 per cent $43.50. 


Boston.—Sellers of linseed meal re- 
ported a slow situation last week, with 
the market lower. Buffalo shippers are 
offering 34 per cent meal at $48.20@ 
48.70 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 45-day ship- 
ment, Boston. points. Edgewater is of- 
fering 82 per cent meal at $47@49, in 
100-lb sacks, 45-day shipment, Boston 
points. Local stocks remain light. 

Pittsburgh——Linseed meal sales con- 
tinue light, with prices lower. Offerings 
are liberal. Quotation, Oct. 16, $46.20 
ton, 

Toronto.——Demand for linseed meal is 
not keen. Feeders are turning more to 











cottonseed meal, which is much cheaper. 
On Oct. 16 Canadian mills were quoting 
linseed meal at $45 ton, in new bags, car 
lots, f.o.b., mills. 

Liverpool, Eng., Oct. 5—The Russian 
government has come into the market as 
a seller of linseed cake for October-No- 
vember delivery, and invites bids at £9 
ton, but up to now no headway has been 
made with sales. 

Winnipeg..—Demand for linseed cake 
and meal is keen, and there is little be- 
ing offered. Local mills reported last 
week that they expect to have a limited 
quantity to offer within a few days. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 
16: oil cake, in bags, $42 ton, and oil 
meal $44. Canadian flaxseed is out of 
line with that offered by other markets, 
and prices have weakened. Apart from 
a little buying by Canadian crushing in- 
terests, demand for this grain last week 
showed small activity, and closed, on Oct. 
16, at $1.89 bu. 
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Memphis.—Receipts of corn continue 
light, but there is no improvement in de- 
mand. Maturing of the unusually large 
home crops and the increased necessity 
of economy by cotton producers make 
the prospect gloomy for corn dealers, 
Corn meal is slow, and distributors are 
reducing their stocks and buying very 
little. Cream was quoted on Oct. 14, in 
24’s, at $3.85@4 bbl. Some sections will 
start grinding their own corn in a few 
days, and this season the South will do 
more of this than for years. 

New Orleans—Demand for corn, both 
for foreign and domestic account, was 
only fair last week. Inquiries fell off, 
but shipments were about normal. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 14: No. 2 yellow $1.02 bu, 
No. 3 yellow $1.01; No. 2 white $1.02, 
No. 8 white $1.01. Yellow chops were 
offered at $1.85 per 100 Ibs; hominy 
feed, $1.75; standard meal, $2.10, in 98’s; 
cream meal, $2.20; grits, $2.20. 

Kansas City.—Quotations, Oct’ 16: 
white corn, No. 2 77@78c bu, No. 3 
7414,@i6c, No. 4 72%2@74c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 76@77c, No. 3 744%2@75¥ec, No. 4 
734%.@74c; mixed corn, No. 2 75@76c, 
No. 3 74@74%ec, No. 4 72@73%ec; cream 
meal, $3.70 bbl, basis cotton 24’s; hominy 
feed, $29 ton; corn bran, $29. 

St. Louis —Demand for corn was fair 
last week, but offerings were plentiful. 
Local industries, elevators and shippers 
were buyers, the latter being interested 
chiefly in white. Cash prices, Oct. 16: 
No. 2 corn 77¥%c bu, No. 3 corn T6c; 
No. 3 yellow 75c, No. 4 yellow 73c, No. 
6 yellow 69%2c; No. 2 white 78%2c, No. 
8 white 77%c. 

Atlanta.—A fairly active demand for 
corn is reported by brokers, although 
most orders are for immediate wants, 
few sizable orders being received. Con- 
sumers appear to be waiting for the new 
crop before they do any buying on a 
large scale. Quotations, Oct. 16, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: No. 2 yellow 94c bu, No. 3 yel- 
low 93c; No. 2 white 96c, No. 3 white 
94¢c. 

Nashville-—The supply of old crop 
corn is growing scarce, and as new corn 
has not begun to move, business is quiet 
in the Southeast. Shipping will continue 
light for some time, as local corn will be 
used on a considerable scale when the 
new crop matures. The market has ruled 
about steady. Quotations, Oct. 16: No. 
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2 white 98c bu, No. 8 white 92c; No. 2 
yellow 92%2c, No, 3 yellow 91%2c. Grist 
mills report a moderate demand for corn 
meal. Quotation, Oct. 16: bolted, $2.15 
@2.25 per 100 Ibs. 

Chicago.—Corn goods remain very 
strong, and a keen demand prevails for 
both car lots and smaller amounts. Many 
buyers are taking one and two cars. 
Corn flour continues active, and mills 
find it difficult to satisfy the demand. 
Flour was quoted, Oct. 16, at $2.25 per 
100 lbs, corn meal $2, cream meal $2, 
and hominy $2. The local cash corn 
market was steady on the good grades, 
but poorer ones declined about 3c for 
the week. No. 3 mixed was quoted at 
75Y%.@76c bu, No. 4 mixed 72c, No. 5 
mixed 6712@71c, No. 6 mixed 66@67%ec; 
No. 2 yellow 77%@78¥c, No, 3 yellow 
764%2.@i77ic, No. 4 yellow 7342@76c, No, 
5 yellow 67@73%2c, No. 6 yellow 69@ 
7lc; No. 2 white 78@784c, No. 3 white 
7642@77%4c, No. 4 white 72@74%4c, No. 
6 white 67c. 

Minneapolis.—No. 2 and No. 8 yellow 
corn are holding fairly steady, with the 
former quoted at 1@2c under the Chicago 
December option and the latter 3@4c 
under. The lower grades are slow and 
easier. Mixed corn is moving slowly, the 
lewer grades especially. No. 2 mixed is 
quoted at 4@6c under Chicago Decem- 
ber and No. 3 6@8c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 16 
was 72@76c; the closing price on Oct. 
18 was 72@73c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Oct. 19 at $4.60 
@4.70 per 200 lbs, and yellow at $4.50 
@4.60. 

Milwaukee.—Despite a good demand 
for corn, industrial as well as shipping, 
receipts are somewhat larger, depressing 
the market, which felt the adverse effect 
of lower futures. Closing quotations, 
Oct. 16: No. 2 yellow, 765%4@7ic bu; No. 
2 white, 76@76%c; No. 2 mixed, 75@7é6c. 

Philadelphia.—In the absence of busi- 
ness in corn, the market is nominal and 
quotations are omitted. The corn goods 
market is quiet and easy, with moderate 
but ample offerings. Quotations, Oct. 
16, in 100-Ib sacks: kiln-dried granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.70@ 
2.90; white cream meal, fancy, $2.70@ 
2.90; pearl hominy and grits, $2.70@2.90. 

Baltimore.—Contract corn, in the ab- 
sence of offerings or trading, is entirely 
nominal and not quoted, while the do- 
mestic grain is higher and in good de- 
mand, despite a decline at Chicago. The 
only sales reported last week were two 
parcel lots of southern white, one at 75c 
bu and the other at 85c, both delivered. 
Domestic No. 2 yellow, track, closed Oct. 
16 at 91@92c, or up 3c from previous 
week, Corn meal is unchanged and quiet 
at $2.08@2.23 per 100 lbs, while hominy 
and grits are steady and moving slowly 
at $2.13@2.28. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for corn was 
very active last week, and sales showed 
a marked improvement. Quotation, Oct. 
16, No. 2 yellow, 88%2c bu. Corn meal is 
also selling well, table meal being quoted 
at $2.40 per 100 lbs and coarse meal at 
$38 ton. 


Boston.—There was a good demand 
for corn last week, with a sharp advance 
in prices. No. 2 yellow, all-rail, was 
quoted on Oct. 16 at 97@98c bu, and 
No. 3 yellow at 95@96c; lake-and-rail, 
No. 2 yellow ranged 94@96c and No. 3 
yellow 92@95c. Gluten feed was in quiet 
demand, with the market unchanged, at 
$36.90 ton, in 100-lb sacks; gluten meal 
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$2 lower at $46.65, and hominy feed in 
fair demand at $36.25. Corn meal is in 
quiet demand, with the market un- 
changed. Granulated yellow was quoted 
at $2.50, with bolted yellow at $2.45 and 
feeding meal and cracked corn at $1.95, 
all in 100-lb sacks. 

Buffalo.—Local industries have been 
looking for high grades of corn, with few 
offerings. Receipts are light, and most 
offerings are going direct to the mills. 
At present prices, cracked corn and table 
corn meal are in active demand. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 16: cracked corn, $36 ton; 
table corn meal, $2.35 per 100 lbs; coarse 
corn meal, $37 ton. 

San Francisco,—California has a large 
crop of good quality Egyptian corn and 
milo, and prices are holding firm. It is 
anticipated that they will decline, how- 
ever, when the southwestern crop starts 
to move. Quotations, Oct. 16, f.o.b., San 
Francisco, per 100 lbs, sacked: Egyptian 
corn, $1.90; milo, $1.75. 

Montreal.—A very active demand ex- 
ists for corn, owing to its being probably 
the lowest priced cereal on the market. 
Quotations, Oct. 16: Argentine 90c bu, 
American No. 2 yellow 92c, No, 3 yel- 
low 91c. 
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Toronto.—Cereal mills are now finding 
the sale of their products less difficult. 
There is a better demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal, notwithstanding higher 
prices. Quotations are 15¢c bbl higher. 
On Oct. 16 rolled oats were selling at 
$7.35@7.50 bbl, in jute bags, mixed car 
lots; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is fairly active. Export 
sales are steady, and domestic business 
shows improvement as the weather be- 
comes colder. Prices remain stationary. 
Quotations, Oct. 16: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, $2.65, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Business in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is very fair in both bulk and 
package goods. Prices are firm. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 15, $3.60 per 90 Ibs, and 
oatmeal $3.96 per 98 lbs, jute bag. 


Boston—A good demand existed for 
oatmeal all last week. Rolled was quot- 
ed on Oct. 16 at $2.95, and cut and 
ground at $3.24, all in 90-Ib sacks. 

Chicago.—Domestic demand for oat 
products is holding up fairly well, but 
export business has fallen off. The mar- 
ket is strong, and on Oct. 16 rolled oats 
were quoted at $2.50@2.55 per 90 lbs, 
and oatmeal $2.75 per 100 Ibs. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Oct. 19 at $2.60 per 90 lbs. 





Reduced Ontario Acreage Likely 


Toronto, Ont.—The weather in this 
province is more favorable, and farmers 
are taking advantage of it to catch up 
with their work, which has been con- 
siderably delayed by rain. Fall plowing 
has made good headway, but is much 
later than usual and will probably result 
in a reduced acreage of winter wheat. 
Harvesting of grain is about over, but 
farmers are still busy with their root 
crops. 





It is believed that the United States 
supplied about one quarter of Australia’s 
imports during the last fiscal year. 








Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 19. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


packed in 98-Ib cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... $7.35@ 7.70 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.10@ 7.35 
Spring first clear .......+++ee% 6.60@ 7.00 
Hard winter short patent ..... 6.95@ 7.35 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.20@ 6.75 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.85@ 6.10 
Soft winter, short patent ..... 6.80@ 7.20 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.20@ 6.60 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.90@ 6.10 
Rye flour, white .....6.0...6. 5.50@ 5.80 
Rye Spel; Meek 0686s Srpgihere 3.80@ 4.25 


Seattle (49's) San Francisco 


Family patent ..$7.50@ 8.20 $8.60@ 8.80 
Straight +H Gases 5.60@ 6.30 6.90@ 7.00 
Cut-off  ..neusuec 5.65@ 6.35 eee 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


*Includes near-by straights. Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 


(Pacific 


Coast prices as of previous day.) 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$8.20@ 8.35 $....@.... $7.60@ 8.00 $8.50@ 8.75 $7.85@ 8.25 $8.10@ 8.35 8.35@ 8.60 $9.10@ 9.25 $7.95@ 8.35 $8.50@ 9.00 
7.75@ 8.10 rer eee 7.30@ 7.60 7.90@ 8.00 7.50@ 7.85 7.60@ 7.8 8.00@ 8.25 7.90@ 9.05 7.60@ 7.95 ee Ss 
6.50@ 6.75 is 4 CaS KAS 6.60@ 7.10 7.10@ 7.20 7.25@ 7.65 oseneees 7.50@ 7.75 7.60@ 8.00 cots ines ary “Be 
ee. re 7.85@ 7.80 7.20@ 7.60 8.70@ 8.90 7.50@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.50 7.65@ 8.20 7.70@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.25 
ors xe 6.55@ 6.95 6.50@ 6.90 8.10@ 8.20 7.00@ 7.55 7.50@ 7.75 7.50@ 8.00 ee. eee 7.30@ 7.70 +6 0S Sie.0%s 
ee 5.60@ 6.00 5.60@ 6.10 + nee Fee, ee re ee Pa tae op sexs ce & c See 
err. Sere Fee Tee 7.10@ 7.50 ....@ se wer, Peer 6.85@ 7.10 Free 7.25@ 8.10 7.50@ 7.80 8.50@ 8.75 
sak Meees wer, Free 6.20@ 6.50 een cis 6.10@ 6.90 *5.85@ 6.00 *6.00@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.15 7.20@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.50 
cece Gea a ogee FEMA <'ne 5.60@ 6.00 Ser coco @Deces eveeWosce Pe eee 6.60@ 6.75 see 6.25@ 6.75 
5.55@ 5.75 rr ryt erkt fee 5.90@ -6.00 6.00@ 6.35 6.00@ 6.25 6.10@ 25 6.25@ 6.55 vals. -@. 
4.00@ 4.30 ee vee ere, Fee 4.75@ 4.80 crew cess 4.50@ 4.75 5.50@ 75 4.75@ 4.85 ..-@. -@. 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
er ee $7.25@ 8.00 $8.25@ 8.50 Spring top patent{...$....@8.10 $....@8.65 Spring first clearf ....... $6.50 $6.80 
DaROtO sccccice 7.70@ 8.20 8.25@ 8.50 Ontario 90% patentsft. ....@5.80 ....@.... Spring exports§ ........ 44s 9d kéas 
Montana ....... 7.40@ 7.70 8.10@ 8.40 Spring second patentf ....@7.60 ....@8.05 Ontario exports§ ..40s6d@4is 


198-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 
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Millfeed Inactive and Prices Lower 


Millfeeds have had another week of inactivity, and prices have declined 


50c@$1 ton. 
lish prices. 


In most markets hardly enough business is being done to estab- 
Most large buyers, including mixers, appear to have ample sup- 


plies on hand or on order, and considerable complaint is heard of difficulty 


in obtaining shipping directions on feed bought at higher levels. 


One of 


the chief factors in the present period of dullness is the unprofitable cotton 


crop, which results in limited purchasing from the southern states. 


Cotton- 


seed meal is at the lowest level in several years, and offers strong competi- 


tion. 


bran and shorts having been reduced $2 ton. 


Canadian feed is narrowing the New England market, prices on both 


Domestic consumption of feed- 


ingstuffs continues to be affected by large forage crops, supplemented by 


much damaged small grain. 


Another bearish factor of the past week was 


the government estimate of the United States hay crop, which appears to 


be 4,200,000 tons heavier than was indicated a month ago. 
that 


sentiment of millers, however, is 


season’s low point. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago—Millfeed is dull, hardly 
enough business passing to establish 
prices. Offerings are heavier, especially 
for October delivery. Prices have a ten- 
dency to decline, and buyers are holding 
off. Most of them, including mixers; 
are said to have ample supplies on hand 
or ordered. There is also some com- 
plaint about specifications. Many buy- 
ers who paid premiums for future deliv- 
ery some time ago, are naturally slow 
in giving directions. Spring bran was 
quoted, Oct. 16, at $23.25@23.50 ton, 
hard winter bran $23.50@23.75; stand- 
ard middlings, $24.50@25; flour mid- 
dlings, $29@30; red dog, $35@36. 

Milwaukee——There has been no im- 
provement in demand for wheat feeds 
and, while offerings by mills are not 
pressing heavily on the market, prices 
are 25@50c lower. The decline in corn 
and barley has been an adverse factor. 
In addition, mild fall weather and the 
splendid condition of pastures in feed- 
ing territories has served to lessen the 
call for commercial feed. Mills are hold- 
ing deferred feed .at a substantial pre- 
mium over spot, and the trade is not in- 
clined to pay it. Quotations, Oct. 16: 
bran $23@24 ton, winter bran $23.70@ 
24.20, standard middlings $24.25@24.50, 
flour middlings $29@29.75, and red dog 
$34@35, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

St. Louis—Demand for millfeed is 
very quiet, and the only business done is 
to replenish depleted stocks. Mills are 
not pushing offerings, otherwise a heavy 
decline in prices would have been wit- 
nessed last week. Stocks are low every- 
where, and not much feed has _ been 
bought for future delivery. Quotations, 
Oct. 16: soft wheat bran $23.50@24 ton, 
hurd wheat bran $23@23.50, and gray 
shorts $28.50@29. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.— Dullness prevailed in 
millfeed last week, jobbers report. There 
was little demaand from consumptive 
sources, and prices eased off gradually, 
apparently lacking recuperative strength. 
Some jobbers reported renewed interest 
on Oct. 18. While some factors in the 
trade believe that prices have reached 
the low point, others point out that the 
market must go through a long process 
of liquidation, noting the fact that, 
whenever prices move up 50c ton, a large 
quantity of feed is dumped on the mar- 
ket. The cold weather prevailing in cer- 
tain sections apparently has exerted lit- 
tle influence on demand. Pasturage is 
reported abundant, and considerable rye, 
soft corn and spoiled grain is yet to be 
fed. The fact that the government crop 
report of Oct. 1 estimated the hay crop 
at 83,200,000 tons, compared with 78,- 
900,000 on Sept. 1, an increase of 4,000,- 
000, is considered significant, although 
the harvest a year ago was 86,700,000 
tons, an abnormally large yield. The 





prevalence of hog cholera in some sec- 
tions is given as a further reason for a 
reduction in consumption. 


Due to the 


The underlying 


millfeed prices have passed the 


fact that mills are not operating heavily, 
there is not much distress feed on the 
market. Mills report slack business in 
straight cars, but a good mixed car trade. 
Most mills and jobbers have reduced 
their quotations 50c@$1. City mill quo- 
tations: bran $22 ton, standard middlings 
$22@23.50, flour middlings $27.50@29, 
red dog $33, wheat mixed feed $25@30, 
and rye middlings $20. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Oct. 19 Year ago 
Parr ss $20.50@22.00 $.....@22.00 
Stand. middlings.. 21.50@23.50 23.00@23.60 


27.00 @31.00 
36.00@39.00 


Flour middlings.. 26.50@29.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 32.50@34.00 

Duluth—Only light interest is mani- 
fested in millfeed, and an easier under- 
tone prevails. Sales were scattered and 
in small volume for both prompt and de- 
ferred delivery last week. Owing to the 
slow flour sales and lower production 
caused thereby, mills were not in a posi- 
tion to make much of a showing in send- 
ing the trade offerings. More seasonable 
weather conditions, together with sup- 
plies the trade has on hand or in transit, 
limit new commitments. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City.——Millfeed weakened last 
week under a variety of influences. Bran 
closed $1 lower, and the loss on shorts 
was about 50c. The chief factors in the 
decline were the low-priced offerings 
from the Northwest and from Canada, 
which shut off southwestern feed from a 
wide territory in the central states and 
the East. The South, faced with an un- 
profitable cotton harvest, also bought 
sparingly. Cottonseed meal, which is 
now at the lowest level for several years, 
offered additional competition. The pro- 
duction of mills is not particularly heavy, 
but offerings are pressing. Quotations, 
Oct. 16, basis car lots, Kansas City: 
bran, $20.50@21 ton; brown shorts, 
$23.50; gray shorts, $26.50@27. 


Hutchinson.—Aside from an unusually 
heavy demand for shorts, millfeed is dull. 
A widespread inquiry has developed for 
shorts, and bookings would be large if 
mills were willing to shade prices. Quo- 
tations, Kansas City basis, Oct. 16: bran, 
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$22 ton; mill-run, $25@26; gray shorts, 
$28@29. 

Atchison.—Heavy production by mills, 
with lighter demand, exercised an ad- 
verse influence on millfeed last week, and 
prices declined. Quotations, Oct. 16, 
basis car lots, Missouri River: bran, $21 
ton; mill-run, $25; gray shorts, $27. 

Salina.—The feed market is unchanged, 
with demand somewhat spotted. What 
is sold is bringing satisfactory prices. 
Quotations, Oct. 14, Kansas City basis: 
bran, $1.10@1.15 per 100 lbs; mill-run, 
$1.25@1.30; gray shorts, $1.40@1.50. 

Oklahoma City.—Feed mixers continue 
to demand larger supplies of shorts than 
Oklahoma mills can supply. Dealer de- 
mand for bran and shorts continues to 
increase, and mill stocks have declined 
sufficiently to warrant an increase in 
quotations. Most mills reserve their 
stocks for mixed car business. Only a 
few straight car orders for any feed 
product have been filled. Straight bran 
sold on Oct. 16 at $1.20 per 100 Ibs, mill- 
run at $1.30 and gray shorts at $1.50. 

Wichita.—There is a steady demand 
for millfeed in both mixed and straight 
car lots. Prices, basis Kansas City, Oct. 
15: bran, $22 ton; mill-run, $25; gray 
shorts, $28. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed continued in com- 
paratively good demand last week, and 
prices were maintained at former levels. 
On account of wet fields and damaged 
corn, farmers have expressed some con- 
cern about getting their silos filled, and 
this may call for supplemental feeding- 
stuffs later. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted, on Oct. 15, at $27 ton, mixed 
feed $28@29, and middlings $29@31, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville.—Millfeed last week was 
sold up closely, demand being particu- 
larly for mixed feed and shorts, though 
there was increased inquiry for bran. 
Stocks were well sold up on a rising mar- 
ket. Quotations, Oct. 16: bran $25@27 
ton, mixed feed $28@31, and shorts $29.50 
@3A4, 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta.——Though brokers report a 
fairly good demand for millfeed, with 
sales particularly good for this time of 
the year, prices show ua tendency to de- 
cline. Quotations, Oct. 16, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
100-lb bags: soft winter wheat bran, $30 
@32 ton; gray shorts, $27@28; brown 
shorts, $28@29; red dog, $41@42. 

Nashville——Demand is good for mill- 
feed at southeastern mills, the situation 
being fairly satisfactory, both as to bran 
and middlings. Quotations, Oct. 16: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $25@27 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $28@30. 

Memphis.—Mild weather, better pas- 
tures than usual, and conditions in the 
cotton market combine to restrict de- 
mand for millfeed. Wheat bran was of- 
fered last week from Oklahoma at $24 
ton, but terminal points wanted $25, with 
gray shorts steady to firm at $30 50@31. 
Demand for the latter is disappointing, 
indicating fewer hogs than were ex- 
pected. 


Norfolk.—Millfeed has been steady, 
and demand is fairly active. Carolina 
territory reports steady business, and 
brokers and jobbers look forward to 
good trade during the remainder of the 
fall. Quotations, Oct. 15: red dog, $43@ 
45 ton; winter middlings, $34@35; flour 
middlings, $33@34; standard middlings, 
$31@32; bran, $30.50@31.50. 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Oct. 19, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minn eapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
| re arpa $22.75 @23.00 $..... @22.00 sees seoee $.....@..... $29.00@29.50 
Hard winter bran ...... 238.00@23.25 ae ease 20.50@21.00 23.00@23.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... seocs . ee ~s Yere re ee 23.50@24.00 .....@30.00 
Standard middlings*.... 24.00@24.50 22.00 @23.50 25.00@25.50 .....@..... 29.00@30.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 29.00@30.00 27.50 @29.00 27.00@27.50 28.50@29.50 32.00@33.00 
Red dog ..v....:.....++ 86.00@386.00 «+» @33.00 + SERRE were wees @..... 40.00@41.00 

Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
I, BOO Liew seas 505 0.8 $.....@25.00 $29.50 @30.50 $29.00@30.00 $28.50@29.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @.... 30.00 @30.50 29.00@29.25 28.50@29.50 .....@..... 
8 Seer @... 30.50 @31.00 29.75@30.00 29.00@30.00 25.00@27.00 
Standard middlings*.... @26.00 31.00@32.00 31.00@31.50 29.50@31.00 28.00@30.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @32.50 37.00@39.00 36.00@36.50 33.50@35.00 .....@..... 
SOU EE. divs 8G TG « octcu. couse @37.50 42.00@43.00 .....@42.00 41.00@42.00 .....@..... 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
.. SPER eee GF. see's @ 27.00 $ - @29.00 $.....@40.00 
So” er @ @ 26.00 bi Neee MEE eces 


*Brown shorts. 


24.00 ee 
?tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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THE EAST 

asec Nt sre | and soft winter 
brans are 50c ton higher than a week 
ago; otherwise, feed is unchanged, with 
demand light for all offerings. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 16, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $29@29.50; soft winter 
bran, $30; standard middlings, $29@30; 
flour middlings, $32@33; red dog, $40 
@Al. 

Boston.—Millfeed was quiet last week, 
with the general tone lower. Very little 
inquiry was evidenced for domestic bran 
or middlings. Canadian pure bran sold 
at $29 ton, in 100-Ilb sacks, with mid- 
dlings at $80.50, all quick or prompt 
shipment, but there was not much buy- 
ing. Quotations, prompt or near-by ship- 
ment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton, Oct. 16; 
spring bran, $28.75@29; hard winter 
bran, $29@29.25; soft winter bran, $29.50 
@80; standard middlings, $31@31.25; 
flour middlings, $36@36.50; red dog, $42. 


Buffalo—wWith the demand for feed 
practically at a standstill, mills have re- 
duced their prices 50c@$1. There is no 
demand of consequence, with pasturage 
in good condition and cattle still able to 
graze. There has also been an abund- 
ance of feeding grains at low prices. Re- 
sellers are still controlling the market to 
a large extent. Quotations, Oct. 16: bran, 
$25@25.50 ton; middlings, $26@26.50; 
flour middlings, $32.50; red dog, $38. 


Philadelphia.—Offerings of millfeed 
are light and values generally are stead- 
ily maintained, but there is not much 
trading. Quotations, Oct. 16, prompt 
shipment: spring bran $29.50@30.50 ton, 
hard winter bran $30@3050, soft win- 
ter bran $30.50@81, standard middlinzs 
$31@32, flour middlings $37@39, as to 
quality, and red dog $42@43. 


Pittsburgh.—Millfeed sales are light, 
and inquiries for future delivery scarce. 
Offerings last week were liberal, and 
prices slightly lower. Quotations, Oct. 
16: standard middlings, $28.50@29.50 
ton; flour middlings, $34@35; spring 
bran, $27.50@28.50; red dog, $40@40.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 


San Francisco.—The millfeed market 
continues firmer and inactive, with pur- 
chases limited to actual requirements. 
Moderate rainfall over central and north- 
ern California last week gave a start to 
green feed, which will deerease to some 
extent the millfeed requirements for 
stock. Buyers, generally, are holding off 
for lower prices. Quotations, prompt 
shipment, f.o.b., San Francisco: Montana 
bran and mill-run, $28.50@29 ton; north- 
ern standard bran and mill-run, $28.50 
@29.25; white bran and mill-run, $29.50 
@30; Kansas bran, $31.50@32; flour 
middlings, $44@44.50; shorts, $33@34; 
Utah red mill-run, $31.50@82. 


Los Angeles.—Demand for millfeed re- 
mains unchanged, being only fair. Prices 
are not very steady. However, mills are 
satisfied, as the condition of the market 
is improving steadily. Quotations, Oct. 
13: Kansas bran, $31 ton; white mill- 
run, $32; red mill-run, $30; blended mill- 
run, $31; flour middlings, $43. 


Ogden.—Increased demand for mill- 
feed continued, the Pacific Coast markets 
absorbing liberal supplies last week. 
Trade is brisk, largely due to increased 
live stock feeding, as cattle have been 
brought in from ranges for the winter. 
Various grades advanced 50c ton last 
week. On Oct. 16 red bran was quoted 
at $29.50 ton, blended bran $30.50, whiie 
bran $31.50 and middlings $45, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Quotations for Utah and Idaho markets: 
red bran $25.50 ton, white bran $27.50, 
middlings $41, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


Seattle—Demand for millfeed is fair, 
and offerings for near-by shipment are 
light. Montana mills have withdrawn 
from the coast for the present, as they 
are finding higher markets in the East. 
Washington mills are well sold ahead, 
and quoted $25@26 ton on Oct. 16 for 
mill-run for deferred shipment. 


Portland.—Millfeed prices are ui- 
changed, but a somewhat easier feeling 
prevails, as resellers have been moving 4 
considerable quantity. Stocks in the 
hands of mills are not burdensome, and 
demand is fair. Mill-run was quoted on 
Oct. 16 at $24 ton, and middlings at $39, 
in straight cars. 
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CANADA 

Yoronto.—Mills in this territory re- 
port a good demand for shorts and mid- 
dlings, while bran is slow and there is 
considerable surplus of the latter. Bran 
and shorts were reduced $2 ton last week, 
while middlings advanced a like amount. 
Quotations, Oct. 16: bran $27 ton, shorts 
$29 and middlings $40, jute, mixed cars, 
cash terms, delivered, Ontario points. 

V innipeg.—Millers last week reported 
an active demand for bran and shorts 
throughout the western provinces. Plenty 
of millfeed is now available, but millers 
are experiencing no difficulty in dispos- 
ing of all they have to offer. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 16, Fort 
William basis: Manitoba, bran $24 ton, 
shorts $26; Saskatchewan, bran $24, 
shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, shorts $27; 
British Columbia, bran $25@27, shorts 
$27(629; Pacific Coast, bran $28, shorts 
$3l 

Montreal—Lower bids from New 
Envland buyers of millfeeds, offers by 
sm:!l local mills at prices below standard 
que ‘ations, and an increasing supply of 
bra caused a decline of $2 in that com- 
mocity last week. Mills have reluctantly 
app'ied the same reduction to shorts, but 
have advanced middlings $2. Demand 
for middlings keeps on increasing, and 
stocks are low. In spite of higher prices, 
mils are unable to catch up with orders. 
Prisent quotations are expected to rep- 
resent the low for this fall, and prices 
are very firm. Quotations, Oct. 15: bran 
$27 25 ton, shorts $29.25, middlings $40.25, 
all jutes, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
poii ts.’ At Fort William: bran $20 ton, 
shorts $22, middlings $33, all jutes, ex- 
track, net cash. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 

eipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Oct. 16, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Mir apolis ... 841 446 15,193 18,042 
Ki is City . 2,200 6,282 3,380 5,960 
Ne ,. , Yee s 6 Pace one 
Be D roicing ss 40 een 
Baltimore .... 436 318 
PI delphia .. 220 260 ba ovary 
M ukee 430 1,570 2,537 2,471 





COTTONSEED MEAL 

New Orleans.—Cottonseed products are 
in slightly better demand. Exports were 
small last week, but there were more in- 
quiries, and the indications are that busi- 
ness will improve. Quotations, Oct. 14, 
f.o.b., New Orleans: choice cottonseed 
cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, $23.50 ton ; 
choice cottonseed meal, 8 per cent am- 
monia, sacked, $26.50; hulls, sound qual- 
ity, $5, bulk. 

Memphis.—Cottonseed meal rallied last 
week, due to prices having reached an 
export basis and to reduced movement of 
seed in Texas and Oklahoma. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 14: 41 per cent $24@24.50 
ton, and 43 per cent $25.50@26. Buying 
was liberal, and for as far ahead as mills 
will sell. Cottonseed hulls are slow and 
plentiful at $2.50 ton. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal prices are 
the lowest for many years. On Oct. 16, 43 
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per cent was quoted at $380@30.50 ton, 
and 41 per cent at $28.50@29. Even with 
such low prices, demand does not im- 
prove. Sales are scattered, and only 
bare necessities are purchased. 


Milwaukee-——Demand for cottonseed 
meal continues very slow. Prices are 
firmer, especially for the high protein 
qualities, but not much business is being 
transacted. Offerings are not heavy. 
The trade looks for a stimulation of busi- 
ness with the first cold snap, as supplies 
are believed to be very low in nearly all 
feeding sections. Quotations, Oct. 16, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $28.50@33 ton. 


Boston.—A firmer market for cotton- 
seed meal, with a somewhat better de- 
mand, is reported by local dealers. 
Shippers on Oct. 16 were quoting 36 per 
cent at $31.50 ton, in 100-ib sacks, with 
43 per cent at $36.50, 45-day shipment, 
Boston points. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales continued light. last 
week, with offerings abundant. Prices 
were lower. Quotations, Oct. 16: 43 per 
cent, $31.75 ton;,41 per cent, $30.25; 36 
per cent, $28.75. 


Los Angeles.—Cottonseed meal con- 
tinues to drop as the market is being 
flooded with the new crop. The price is 
$4 ton lower. Buying continues good, 
however, and demund is expected to re- 
main fair. Quotation, Oct. 13, $32 ton. 
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Blodgett’s Buckwheat Bulletin points 
out that the government, as of Oct. 1, re- 
duced its estimate of the previous month 
by 500,000 bus, indicating a crop only 4 
per cent larger than last year,. Because 
of unfavorable weather further shrink- 
age in yield has occurred. Prices have 
been erratic for what little buckwheat 
has been obtainable, the bulletin reports, 
with quotations limited to a 50c range 
per 100 lbs. 


Chicago.—Buckwheat flour is moving 
mainly in small amounts, although occa- 
sional carloads are being sold. Pure 
white was quoted, Oct. 16, at $3.75 per 
100 Ibs, jute, Chicago. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of buckwheat 
flour are light, and the market rules firm, 
but there is not much trading. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 16, $3.50@3.75 per 98 lbs. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis—The screenings market 
continues unchanged, with business quiet. 
Abundant pasturage continues to curtail 
demand. Prices are slightly easier. 
Light-weight screenings are quoted at $1 
@10 ton, medium $5@11.50, and heavy 
$10@14.50. Good country screenings, 
suitable for cleaning and separating, are 
priced at $13@15.50 ton. Mill oats bring 
24@27c bu. 


Toronto.—Indications are for a heavy 
production of screenings as soon as 
wheat begins to move more freely from 
the West, and it is expected that there 
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will be quite an accumulation of supplies 
in November. Prices did not change last 
week, and on Oct. 16 government stand- 
ard recleaned screenings were quoted at 
$28@25 ton, car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

Duluth—Screenings are quiet, and 
trade is almost at a standstill, Mill oats 
find some sale. Stocks are small, but 
difficult to move. Offers are very low. 

Winnipeg. — Refuse 


screenings were 


quoted, Oct. 16, at $3 ton, Fort William’ 


basis. 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—After a week of rather quiet 
demand, sales of dried buttermilk are 
again picking up. Inquiry is good for 
both near-by and future delivery. Quo- 
tations on Oct. 16 were 9%2@10%c Ib, 
Chicago. 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY | 









Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Oct. 18, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 













by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 

Milwaukee, were, per ton: 

Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
oo eo ...+-$22.00 $20.50@21.00 
Pure wheat bran .. . 22.50 21.25@21.50 
Middlings ...... ---.-, 23.50 21.75 @22.25 
Flour middlings . .. 28.00 26.50@27.50 
Red dog ..... cabok 39.00 32.00@33.00 
Ss .. 26.50 24.00@25.00 
Old process oil meal... 42.50 42.50@43.50 
OF - 30.50 29.26@30.00 
Middlings* ‘ 5 gato 32.50 30.00@31.00 
Pee 4 45.50 41.00 @43.00 

Duluth— 

oo ahs de ee . 22.60 1.50 @ 22.00 
Ree eee 25.00 50 @ 23.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 10 @ 29.00 
Country mixed feed.. 26.00 10 @ 28.00 
Red dog ..... xe . 39.00 32.00@34.00 

St. Louis— 

Bram ..... scseceesse 36.60 24.00@324.50 
Brown shorts ........ 32.00 25.50@26.50 


90 @ 29.50 
-50@ 7.00 





Gray shorts 
Oat feed ... 





Hominy feed ......... 32.50 27.00@29.00 
Buffalo— 

iy | Pee Pres 26.50 26.00@26.50 

DL. wtsceonscccnecis< SOe Sena anee 


.00 26.00@26.50 





Standard middlings ... 27 
Flour middlings -»- 35.00 2.00 @ 32.50 
ey ee 42.00 20 @ 38.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 33.00 33.50@34.00 
Oil meal ... .eeees 44.00 44.00@44.50 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ............ 24.00 21.50@22.00 
MOR thd ica eso 0 904 .. 24.00 20.50@21.50 
Brown shorts ........ 31.90 25.00@25.50 
Gray shorts .......... 32.00 26.50@27.50 
ye eee ee 44.00 36.00@36.50 
Philadelphia— 


. ..... 82.00 29.00@30.00 
err 31.00 28.75 @29.50 
abu sdeain¢ 30.50 28.00@28.50 


Winter bran 
Pure bran .. 
Spring bran 


Spring middlings ..... 33.00 29.50@30.00 
ee EE Ss 5 cn Vine dco 5 45.00 41.00@41.50 
Flour middlings .. .. 41.00 37.00@42.00 


Milwaukee— 


Winter bran 23.70 @ 24.20 


AMES SSA niet 25.00 23.00@24.00 
Middlings ............ 26.50 24.25@24.50 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 29.00@29.75 
Mead Gee ...-. ba ... 89.00 34.00@35.00 
PEO DOG tose yicccces . 25.00 20.00@21.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 42.50 28.50@33.00 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 30.00 24.50@25.50 

NS re 34.00 36.00@37.50 

Gemtem TOGGTE 6 oes ences 35.30 - @ 29.75 
*Boston. fChicago. 1100 Ibs. 
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Chicago—Reports as to mixed feed 
business are somewhat at variance, but 
sales are believed slightly improved. No 
heavy buying is noticeable, but more 
buyers are in the market for supplies 


for October-November delivery. Lower 
prices of raw materials are mainly re- 
sponsible for the improvement. Manu- 
facturers say that, if pasturages were 
not so good, business would improve rap- 
idly. 

Montreal.—A few days of unfavorable 
weather, coupled with a scarcity of mid- 
dlings, is helping to keep up a steady 
demand for mixed feeds. Prices are still 
very firm. Quotations, Oct. 15: special 
high grade feed $43 ton, first grade feeds 
$38@39, second grade $34@36.25, third 
grade $29, chicken feed $69, growing 
mash $72, first quality scratch grains 
$54, seconds $51, car lots, ex-track, f.o.b., 
Montreal rate points. 

Toronto.—All lines of mixed feeds are 
in good demand and prices are steady, 
the only change last week being in feed 
wheat, which advanced $1 ton. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 16: oat chop $45.25 ton, oat 
and barley chop $44.25, crushed oats 
$43.25, barley meal $43.25, corn meal 
$42.25, feed wheat $53.25, oat feed $28.25, 
cottonseed meal $52.25, chick feed $60.25, 
ear lots, delivered at Ontario country 
points; less than car lots are quoted at 
the same prices, but the basis is f.o.b., 
point of shipment; discount for cash, 25c 
ton. 

St. Louis—Mixed feed was very dull 
last week, the only business reported be- 
ing for immediate shipment. Stocks are 
low in the hands of distributors and con- 
sumers, and some steady business is re- 
sulting, but there is no indication of a 
revival of buying for future delivery. 
Prices are practically unchanged. High 
grade dairy feeds¢were quoted, Oct. 16, 
at $41 ton, high grade horse feed $37.50 
@38, and scratch feed $44@45. 


Memphis.—Mills are running on light 
schedule, as the cotton situation has 
caused a decline in movement and put a 
stop to new buying. Unusually mild 
weather enables feeders to use less feed. 
Poultry and dairy feed is moving nor- 
mally, but there is no disposition to 
stock up. 

Nashville-—Practically no change was 
noted in mixed feeds last week, but de- 
mand was extremely slow, the effect of 
the slump in cotton being seriously felt 
at mills. Quotations, Oct. 16: horse feed, 
100-lb bags, $30@41 ton; dairy feed, $32 
@43; poultry scratch feed, $39@50; 
poultry mash feed, $60@70. 

Atlanta.—Though demand for mixed 
feeds is reported by brokers as fairly 
active for this season, there has been a 
general falling off for the past two 
weeks. Virtually all the orders booked 
are for immediate shipment. Collections 
are reported slow. Prices are slightly 
lower. 
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Argentine Frost Scare Raises Wheat Prices 


A report that frost had damaged the crop in Argentina last week was 


given as the excuse for higher wheat prices. 


Many in the trade thought that 


strength at Liverpool, probably caused by the freight rate situation, was 


more likely to be the real reason. 


It is pointed out that, if the coal strike 


continues, it will be necessary to use much of the tonnage that ordinarily 
carries wheat shipments from Australia and Argentina to the United King- 
dom and the Continent, to replenish the stocks of coal which must be very 


low in both of the former countries. 


Reports from Australia indicate a larger crop than last year, but the 
shortage in that country is evidenced by the fact that the Pacific Coast re- 


ports shipments of wheat to Australia. 


It is believed likely by many in the 


trade that news from the Southern Hemisphere, combined with changes in 
the European freight rate situation, is likely to dominate the wheat market 


for the next few weeks. 


CASH WHEAT 


Minneapolis.—A fair inquiry for wheat 
is reported. Buyers appear to be well 
supplied with high protein and there is 
little call for this, demand being mainly 
for low proteip and heavy test weight. 
Country deliveries were fairly large last 
week, but have dropped off this week. 
Ordinary No. 1 northern is quoted at Ic 
under Chicago December price to 2c over; 
117% per cent protein, 1@38c over; 12 per 
cent, 2@6c over; 13 per cent, 4@8c over; 
14 per cent, 5@9c over; 15 per cent, 6@ 
10¢ over. 

Based on the close, Oct. 19, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.30 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.28; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.35, No#1 northern $1.33; 
in central North Dakota, No, 1 dark 
$1.82, No. 1 northern $1.30; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.19, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.14. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 16 
was $1.28@1.38, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.25@ 1.34. No. 1 amber closed on 
Oct. 19 at $1.3514@1.4212, and No. 1 du- 
rum at $1.824.@1.38%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 16 
was $1.4012@1.54, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.39%.@144%. No. 1 dark closed 
Oct. 19 at $1.44%,@1.53%, and No. 1 
northern $1.4374@1.46%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Oct. 16, 1926, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 





1926 1925 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ...21,260 27,907 32,044 25,839 
Duluth ....... 13,958 31,536 35,677 12,427 
Totals ......35,218 69,443 67,721 18,266 


Chicago.—Early last week, cash wheat 
premiums sagged, but later the market 
was much firmer, and they gained. De- 
mand was fair most of the week; mill 
buyers again picked up the better grades 
of milling wheat, and there also were 
fair shipments. There was no special 
activity, however, nor any special feature 
to the market. Premiums on No. 1 red 
were %@lc under December, No. 2 red 
1@1\c under, No. 8 red 2@2%c under; 
No. 1 hard 5@7c over, No. 2 hard 4@ 
4%4c over, No. 8 hard December price 
to 8c under; No. 1 dark northern spring 
1@8c over, No. 2 dark northern 3c under 
to 4c over, No. 1 northern 2c under to 
6c over. No. 2 red sold, Oct. 16, at 
$1.39%,@1.40 bu; No. 1 hard, $1.45%, 
No. 3 hard, $1.43; No. 2 mixed, $1.38. 


Duluth.—The spring wheat market has 
slowed down, as buying interest has 
dropped. Cash buyers were disposed to 
hold aloof last week, except for certain 
grades, their present requirements ap- 
parently being covered. Most grades are 
reported hard to move, but the market 
holds comparatively steady. Shipping 
business lagged last week. Durum, how- 
ever, is in excellent demand for milling 
quality, due mainly to light offerings. 
Ordinary grades in general sold well at 
old quotations. Some export interest was 
noted, but resulted in no business. Ship- 





ments exceeded those of spring. Close, 
Oct. 16: No. 1 dark, $1.487%,@1.55% bu; 
No. 2 dark, $1.417,@1.58%; No. 3 dark, 
$1.38%@1.47%,; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.41% @1.487%. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

r——Amber durum——, -——-Durum—. 

No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
2 @150 181 @150 138 138 
2% @150% 131% @150% 138% 138% 
1 @149 130 @149 137 137 
1% @149% 130% @149% 137% 137% 
3 
3 
5 


Oct. 
Give 


Nm C2 DD 


% @154% 132% @154% 139% 139% 
5% @154% 132% @154% 139% 139% 


13 
1 13 
Vee 
13... 18 
1 13 
1 13 
16... 1385 @156 134 @156 141 141 

Winnipeg.—Early last week this mar- 
ket was dull, partly on account of Co- 
lumbus Day in the United States, and 
partly because of the lack of any con- 
siderable export business. Later, im- 
proved buying for seaboard account gave 
some additional strength to prices. On 
Oct. 14 export buying began on a heavy 
scale, business for that day being the 
largest in that particular class thus far 
this season. The trade here estimates 
sales in all positions at more than 3,000,- 
000 bus, the bulk being’ Manitoba wheat. 
The freight situation continues to re- 
strict export trade to some extent. In- 
deed, it is believed by some that only 
the scarcity of ocean tonnage prevents 
a very heavy export business being done 
in Canadian wheat. Cash wheat has been 
slow, trading generally being quite light 
and offerings somewhat small. No, 1 
northern showed a gain of more than 4c 
on the week’s trading, and closed, on 
Oct. 16, at $1.42% bu, Fort William or 
Port Arthur. 

Kansas City—Demand for cash wheat 
is generally fair, although not brisk, par- 
ticularly at the advances. Local mills 
are taking the bulk of the supplies, A 
few shippers are absorbing fair amounts, 
while the strictly storage demand is lim- 
ited. Premiums are not as ‘firm as re- 
cently, and this has partly offset the 
upward tendency of prices, Quotations, 
Oct. 16: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.87@1.41',, 
No, 2 $1.86@1.41, No. 3 $1.3542@1.40%,, 
No. 4 $1.8442@1.894%2; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.3612@1.387%2, No. 2 $1.36@1.87, No. 
83 $1.33@1.86, No. 4 $1.31@1.34, 


St. Louis.—There was a fairly good 
demand for soft wheat last week, and 
all offerings were closely cleaned up. 
Local buyers paid 3%c over the St. Louis 
December price for No. 1 red, and 2%c 
over for No, 2 red, and took the heavy 
garlicky at 10c under straight grades, 
There also were a few mill orders for 
good, dry, heavy test wheat. Hard wheat 





prices were higher, there being fair ship- 
ping orders for heavy test blendin 
wheat, and some local milling demand. 
Cash prices, Oct. 16: No. 2 red $1.42 bu, 
No. 8 red $1.38, No. 4 red $1.36; No. 1 
hard, $1.44144. 

Milwaukee.—Cash wheat prices ad- 
vanced 2@3c bu last week, the heaviest 
being in winter samples. These now are 
selling at or above the price of spring. 
Offerings are somewhat larger, but de- 
mand is well sustained on local and 
shipping account. Closing quotations, 
Oct. 16: No. 1 dark Dakota northern 
$1.44@1.47 bu, No. 1 hard winter $1.45@ 
1.47, No. 1 red winter $1.40@1.41, No. 
1 durum $1.32@1.33. 


Toledo.—Unfavorable weather contin- 
ued last week, and affected grain ship- 
ments. Toledo millers were bidding 
$1.33% bu for No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points, on Oct. 15. 


New York.—There was lively trading 
in New York grain futures last week 
on a rising market supplemented by an 
upward turn in ocean freights. There 
was an active export demand, midweek 
sales amounting to about 3,500,000 bus 
hard winter wheat. Demand for ocean 
space continues strong and in excess of 
the supply. One or two large transac- 
tions were put through last week, which 
reflected an apparent urgency of de- 
mand from Europe. There is apparently 
no supply of wheat except in North 
America to fill immediate requirements. 
Argentine shipments were light, as were 
those from the Black Sea. Cash wheat 
quotations, Oct. 15: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.48% bu; No, 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.6354; No, 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.54%; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.585%; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.50%,. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Oct. 16 was 
4¥%c higher than in the preceding week, 
with export demand moderate and 
stocks, mostly domestic, showing a de- 
crease of 76,000 bus. Closing prices, 
Oct. 16: spot No. 2 red winter $1.45 
bu, garlicky $1.3642; southern No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.3542, No, 3 $1.32, 
No. 4 $1.29%, No. 5 $1.26%2; range of 
southern bag lots by sample for week, 
$1.22@1.26. Of the arrivals of wheat 
for the week ending Oct. 16, 306,240 bus 
went to export elevators. Exports in- 
cluded 120,660 bus domestic grain and 
167,340 Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat last week were 197,079 bus; stock, 
495,305. 

Portland.—The wheat market was very 
strong last week. Exporters did most 
of the buying, and demand was far 
greater than the supply. Closing bids at 
the Merchants’ Exchange on Oct. 16 were 
$1.39 bu for Big Bend blue-stem, hard 
white, soft white, Federation and western 
white, $1.88 for hard winter and $1.37 for 
northern spring and western red. Deal- 
ers believe that in the leading producing 
sections between 55 and 60 per cent of 
the crop has been sold. 


Seattle-—Strong demand and light of- 
ferings characterized the north coast 
grain trade last week. Cash wheat quo- 
tations, No. 1, sacked, coast, Oct. 15: 
soft and western white and hard winter, 
$1.874% bu; western red, $1.3614; north- 
ern spring, $1.37; Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.38. Futures, bulk, coast: December, 
basis No. 2, $1.36; May, basis No. 1, 
$1.42%, 

Vancouver, B. C.—Grain bookings to 
date are lighter than for some years at 
this particular season. The Canadian 
crop is moving slowly, and with a rising 
ocean rate and the present promising 
conditions in the Southern Hemisphere, 
the European is not buying wheat freely. 








Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 














in bushels: ; 
c——————Week ending — , July 1 to + 
Wheat to— Oct. 9, 26 Oct. 10, "25 Oct. 2, '26 Oct. 9,26 Oct. 10, '26 
BEET Reteresbesecneseccege 212,000 106,000 564,000 - 4,423,000 651,000 
United Kingdom. ....... 833,000 290,000 1,273,000 22,942,000 “ 6,052,000 
Other Europe .. «+ 2,187,000 905,000 8,575,000 35,487,000 10,249,000 

Canada......... 00-4 slo jeracecnmalinn 138,000 7,589,000 6,299,000 . 
Other countries ........ 1,235,000 456,000 1,597,000 8,462,000 2,771,000 
0 Pr rere *4,099,000 1,757,000 7,147,000 78,903,000 26,022,000 
DATISF, 00 ces cecdwccsosecece 305,000 850,000 527,000 6,247,000 17,417,000 
OPM oh ont utc ee.gie end obn.od es 143,000 199,000 164,000 3,297,000 2,967,000 
COOEE iclov Sooo 052 awvisbesvace 16,000 534,000 30,000 2,014,000 17,280,000 
ee re) eee rer et ce 191,000 9,000 161,000 4,648,000 5,870,000 


*Including 1,013,000 bus via Pacific ports. 
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GRAIN FUTURES RAARKETS| 


a 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct c. Ma Dec. May 
| errr Holiday 141% 146% 
ar 137% 142% 141% 146% 
| errr 140% 144% 143% 148% 
reer 139% 144 143% 147% 
| re 141% 145% 143% 148% 
. 141% 145% 144% 149 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Oct. Dec. May Dec. May 
ee Holiday 
| Perere 132% 135% 141% 146 
rrr 134% 137% 143% 147% 
Beeweoves 133% 136% 142% 1474 
}. VET 135% 137% 143% 148 
| 135% 138% 144% 149% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Oct Oct. Dec. Oct. Dec, 
aoe 137% 134% 127 125% 
BBoaenes 137% 134% 127% 126 
BGeceecce 139% 136 129% 128 
Bs 0 6 n0% 139% 135% 129% 128 
BBs cices 140% 136% 131 129 
Web scpes 142% 138% 133% 130% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Oct Oct. Dec Nov. Feb. 
Ae 166% 159% 142 137 
| errs 167% 160% 141% 136% 
BG. cc ccd 168% 162% 142 138 
Epos ccke 172% 165% 142% 138 
| Soe 172% 165% 142% 138 
BB csvse 174% Seeee..” . -veves se 
New York (domestic) 
Oct. Dec. May Oct. Dec. May 
BBeces Holiday 15.... 144% 148% 
13 142% 147% 16.... 145% 1494 
14 144% 149% 18.... 146% 150% 
. CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Dec. May Dec. May 
Holiday 
717% 85% 75% 814% 
17% 85% 76 814 
76% 84% 14% 80% 
| rere 15% 83% 74% 80 
BG osees 76 % 84% 74% 80% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct. Dec. May Dec. May 
) arr Holiday 41% 45% 
Baccves 43% 471% 41% 45% 
Beccoee 43% 48% 41% 45% 
BB wecves 43% 47% 41% 45% 
BSc cccne 43% 48 41% 45% 
Deas s\4 44% 48% 41% 45% 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct Dec May Dec. May 
BB. cccce Holiday 92% 98% 
Waivsece 98% 4% 93% 98'4 
BOs cesee 99% 104% 94 99% 
| Peers 99% 105% 93% 99% 
WG .ccces 99% 106 94% 99% 
BGs vane 100% 107 95 100 ‘3 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Oct. Oct. Dec. Oct. Dex 
Biccdites 216% 219% 217 219% 
BB ceees 214% 217% 216% 218 
RE. ccces 213% 217 215% 218 
BBsccevs 214% 217% 216% 218% 
BG. cccwe 212% 216% 214% 216% 
) | ree 210% 213 210 212% 








This is especially true of shipment from 
Canadian Pacific ports. 

Toronto.—Mills are complaining of the 
scarcity of Ontario winter wheat. Farm- 
ers are taking advantage of an improve- 
ment in the weather to catch up with 
their work, and are neglecting to deliver 
the grain. Most of the wheat hauled in 
has gone for export. Car-lot prices were 
slightly weaker, and on Oct. 16 the quo- 
tation was $1.28@1.30 bu, at country 
points, while mills were still paying $1.20 
@1.25 in wagonloads at their doors. 
Western spring wheat has advanced 1%, 
and on Oct. 16 No. 1 northern was quot- 
ed at $1.48 bu, track, Bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 
16, and the closing prices on Oct. 15, 
respectively: No. 3 white oats, 4012 
42%%c, 414,@42%4c; No. 2 rye, 90% 
944c, 93@95c; barley, 49@69c, 49@68-. 

Duluth.—Small receipts and quiet bus'- 
ness continue to feature oats. Practica!l- 
ly only feeders are interested in buying 
the thin arrivals. Values range from 
Chicago December price to 5c dis- 
count, The barley market has turned 
slow, lacking sufficient interest. There 
was @ little buying of certain malting 
grades, also feedingstuffs, last week. 
Closing prices, Oct. 16, ranged 50@65c, 
according to grade. Locals are takinz 
care of rye arrivals at going market 

uotations, lec under for ordinary and 

ecember price for choice milling offer- 
ings. Country shipments are not of much 
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importance, so the trade has so far found 
it a comparatively easy matter to handle 
and keep the market cleared of supplies 
at all times. 


Chicago.—The cash rye market was 
steady last week, with a fair demand. 
Mill buyers were in evidence, and there 
also were some shipments made. No. 2 
was quoted at $1.014%2 bu. Oats contin- 
ued steady, especially for the heavier 
grades. Demand was good. No. 2 white 
were quoted at 47@47%ec bu, and No. 3 
white at 44@45c. 

Milwaukee.—The cash rye market has 
kept pace with wheat, and was 2@38c 
higher last week, while oats advanced 
¥,(a le, but barley declined 2@3c under 
liberal receipts and a moderate demand. 
Shippers are in the market for the light 
offerings of rye, which, however, contain 
considerable wet grain, which requires 
heavy discounting. Closing quotations, 
Oct. 16: No. 2 rye, 99%c@$1.00% bu; 
No. 3 white oats, 43%,@44%c; malting 
bariey 683@76c, pearling 77@78c. 

‘uffalo.—While there is some spot call 
for oats of good quality, eastern demand 
ha: been lacking for some days. Re- 
ceipts have yielded few heavy test weight 
oat- and, as a result, the bulk of the 
off: rings on the market have: been too 
ligit for the use of industries. 


innépeg.—This market was without 
an) outstanding feature last week, and 
all grains closed lower. A fairly good 
export demand for barley was recorded, 
bu! at no time was volume of trade very 
heavy. Receipts of barley continue lib- 
erui. Oats have been rather quiet, and 
offerings small. Rye has not created 
much interest, and mostly followed the 
tread of the principal grain. Quotations, 
Oct. 16: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
57'.c bu; barley, 637%4c; rye, 94%ec. 
/oronto.—The trend of prices of 
coarse grains was downward last week, 
reductions ranging 1@2c bu. Quotations, 
Oct. 16: Ontario oats 45@48c bu, barley 
59(62c, rye 86@88c, car lots, track, 
country points; No. 8 Canadian western 
oats 62%4c, ci.f., Bay ports; No. 1 feed 
60c, No. 2 feed 58%ec. 


San Francisco.—Little interest is being 
shown in barley. Stocks are large, and 
farmers are anxious to sell. Exports 
are curtailed, due to the lack of space, 
which is holding at about $9 ton. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b., San Francisco, sacked: 
No. 1 feed barley, $1.274% per 100 lbs; 
malting barley, $1.35. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Oct. 16: No. 
2 white, domestic, 56@57c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 51@52c. 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 

Oct. 2— 1926 1925 1924 
Receipts from farms. . 403,000 310,000 395,000 


RPOTES: vk does osrev~ 75,541 22,900 66,536 

a: eT Per Terre 2,900 2,890 1,635 
Stocks on Oct. 2—-~, 

At terameeeele 4062.4. 84,724 57,649 92,353 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.114,651 126,308 162,508 

Week's increase ..... 1,878 5,198 

Week’s decrease ..... e.0e 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





















GRAIN MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 

















Wheat—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Oct. 16, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 





Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Bee wees 2,6282,471 $111,117 9,486 6,907 
Kan, City..1,366 618 841 418 14,808 4,252 
Chicago ... 303 650 560 683 eee ews 
New York..1,268 2,695 1,8461,272 1,889 1,289 
Boston 3 73 #4A177 #115 5 84 
Baltimore.. 308 305 288 560 3,866 2,271 
Philadelphia 70 550 278 640 1,245 


1,770 
Milwaukee... 107 52 183 25 pak 
D.-Superior 1,498 2,041 2,300 2,029 
Toledo .... 74 224 37 115 
tNashville . 30 25 29 15 
*Buffalo ...4,961 8,383 474 +. 8,102 8,360 

*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal, tFigures for 10 days end- 
ing Oct. 11. > 


8,282 14,407 


1,060 689 





Fl d—Receipts, Shi ts and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct, 16, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 859 609 136 147 658 745 
New York ... 2 366 oe os e8 ° 
Chicago ...... 6 8 ee 1 os om 
Dul.-Superior.. 513 444 367 440 983 2,480 
*Buffalo ..... 112 428 ee oe 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. 








Barley—RKeceipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 16, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 4056 415 253 4022,764 2,602 


Kansas City... 1 21 ee 3 7 62 
Chicago ...... 22 243 51 9 0 ee 
New York ... 332 692 220 647 37 678 
Boston ....... 4 ee ee 0 31 


Baltimore .... .. 20 o° ee 5 58 
Philadelphia. . 1 100 1 17 3 98 
Milwaukee ... 256 227 38 26 ee o¢ 
Dul.-Superior.. 97 435 56 332 800 1,323 
*Buffalo ..... 456 1,522 452 ++ 1,683 2,200 

*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal, 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Oct. 15, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ogtivies .ccccsee 56 29 266 e06 
GG. Bs Bs seccscvce 97 82 142 130 
Northland ...... 1,821 43 265 TT 
Can. Gov't .....> 274 21 90 277 
Sask. Pool 

ms, B gensenns 4,549 26 55 418 

bi Oeutaes ew 3,986 22 101 68 
Private elevators. 8,604 581 2,880 296 

\.. | Sereeeny 20,765 804 3,798 1,188 
Veer BHO «rcccci 20,657 2,081 4,272 647 
Receipts ........ 11,275 289 1,615 25 
Lake shipments... 11,752 170 1,105 289 
Rail shipments.. 220 55 7 eos 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
Ne, 1 hard...... =. Se 699 
No. 1 northern..4,188 Kota .......... 2 
No. 2 northern..4,580 Winter ........ 3 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor 18 White spring... 25 
No. 3 northern... 343 Others ......... 1,871 
oo. a MRE EE IT op MI eee 8,604 
Sees 152 oes 
ee savceases 33 ; re 20,765 
FOOSE cccccsvece 22 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Wa. 3G. Wascees eee 80 
re oO. Ae Gn. BORWOSe escevecs 581 
3g. ae 6 —_—- 
DS SE owas owen 31 . | | re 804 
BYR Ws seseess 33 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets,of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Oct. 
16, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian, 

American in bond 

eee ee ree 80,272,000 5,352,445 
PAs Pers ere 12,102,000 919,000 
PR Se ee 4 * aes 
SG ack 06éetnew cube 4,884,000 1,576,000 
ee ee 50,727,000 199,000 
| EPS ae 1,654,000 7,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Oct. 16: wheat, 1,408,- 
000 bus; rye, 2,366,000; corn, 971,000; barley, 
586,000; oats, 959,000. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct, 16, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis 583 944 637 795 18,002 22,575 
Kan. City... 68 300 12 7 684 5,822 
Chicago .... 702 693 688 606 iss 60% 
New York.. 38 384 -- 206 863 2,141 
Boston .... 34 36 so - 62 59 
Baltimore .. 47 19 as 25 107 172 


Philadelphia 26 151 27 56 111 528 
Milwaukee... 459 250 198 124 


Duluth-Sup. 62 435 92 387 9,344 7,923 
Toledo ..... 121 92 35 113 ees eee 
tNashville . 96 206 122 223 678 416 
*Buffalo 383 1,099 3,004 4,771 


*Receipts are by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. ftFigures for 10 days end- 
ing Oct. 11. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 


for the week ending Oct. 16, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 173 126 83 52 1,109 61 
Kansas City .. 183 68 111 1021,569 254 


Chicago .....2,953 623 1,060 610 os 
New York .... 38 64 oe oo 366 13 
BROSTOR cccccce 3 ee ee ee is 1 
Baltimore .... 4 5 ee ee 48 36 
Philadelphia.. 3 1 10 10 42 21 
Milwaukee ... 167 21 93 54 ee o 
Dul.-Superior.. .. 1 on 1 9 

Se 68 15 12 9 es ee 
tNashville ... 42 47 50 63 55 32 
*Buffalo ..... e 469 . 2,240 327 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. ftFigures for 10 days end- 
ing Oct. 11. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 16, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 





Minneapolis .. 100 147 26 43 3,756 2,358 
Kansas City... 7 8 2 4 258 104 
Chicago ...... 50 335 1 18 ee ee 
New York ... 17 5 139 43 847 264 
ae o* ove ee ve 2 
Baltimore .... 3 1 oe -» 134 53 
Philadelphia .... “% 1 23 7 
Milwaukee ... 23 14 12 12 oe ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 252 249 147 8284,298 3,212 
tNashville ... 2 26 7 40 - ‘0 
SBURAIO 2.60. 6 618 684 


*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 
lake and canal. ftFigures for 10 days end- 
ing Oct. 11, 





Arrangements have been made in Aus- 
tralia for shipments of approximately 
4,500,000 bus of wheat to be harvested 
this season. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Oct. 9, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Oct. 10, 
Wheat— Oct. 9 vious week 1925 
United States*... 80,938 ——842 65,016 
United Statest... 8,444 +500 2,086 
CamaGa ....ccecse 53,714 +8,960 72,448 
WORE csi cnet 138,096 +8,618 129,550 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


I ssh ss4eae0 $41,200 +200 34,200 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

TOORES nie ciccecs 179,296 +8,818 163,750 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

CO) re 18,521 —478 4,657 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

PE nec évb Kobe 56,758 —1,036 77,003 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 





plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
1926— c————_ United States 

Week East Pacific 

ending— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 3...... 13,273,000 38,213,000 16,486,000 
July 10..... 15,363,000 2,308,000 17,671,000 
July 17..... 17,639,000 1,855,000 19,494,000 
July 24..... 22,342,000 2,280,000 24,622,000 
July 31..... 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
AUs. FT nese 44,862,000 2,469,000 7,331,000 
Aug. 14 57,313,000 3,038,000 60,351,000 
Aug. 21 64,750,000 3,342,000 68,092,000 
Aug. 2 - 66,739,000 38,158,000 69,897,000 
Bemt, Guccec 69,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
Sept. 11.... 73,779,000 38,164,000 76,943,000 
Sept. 18.... 77,947,000 3,493,000 81,440,000 
Sept. 25.... 80,195,000 3,202,000 83,397,000 
Gee. Bs wsesec 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
Ce, Brceccer 80,938,000 3,444,000 84,382,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 

Week and Canada dom and 
ending— Canada both coasts afloat® 
July 3..... 39,900,000 66,386,000 63,300,000 
July 10 37,384,000 66,055,000 60,300,000 
July 17 35,731,000 65,226,000 652,300,000 
July 2 33,885,000 68,507,000 47,700,000 
July 31 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Aug. 7 27,692,000 74,923,000 42,900,000 
Aug. 14... 25,506,000 85,857,000 44,600,000 
Aug. 21 22,739,000 90,831,000 44,700,000 
Aug. 2 19,437,000 89,334,000 38,600,000 
Sept. 4.... 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
Sept. 11... 19,694,000 96,637,000 40,800,000 
Sept. 18... 21,901,000 103,341,000 41,500,000 
Sept. 25... 29,054,000 112,451,000 40,700,000 
Oot. 8. .cee 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
Oost. 9.054% 53,714,000 138,096,000 41,200,000 

*Broomhall, 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

Week ending— Week ending— 
July 3 ....109,686,000 Aug. 28...127,934,000 
July 10 ...105,355,000 Sept. 4....132,277,000 
July 17 ...107,525,000 Sept. 11...137,437,000 
July 24 ...106,207,000 Sept. 18...144,841,000 


July 31...110,649,000 Sept. 25...153,151,000 


Aug. 7....117,823,000 Oct. 2..... 170,478,000 
Aug. 14...130,457,000 Oct. 9..... 179,296,000 
Aug. 21...135,531,000 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
Jan. 1, 1926, to 

Oct. 9, 1926 


a Week ending——, 
Oct. 9 Oct. 2 
eevee eecce 78,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
———Week ending———_, 
Oct. 9 Oct. 2 
401,000 547,000 


Jan. 1, 1926, to 
Oct. 9,1926 
7,949,000 
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Movement of Wheat Prices 
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SEATTLE 

There ‘was little new flour business in 
north coast markets last week, the ac- 
tivities of mills being largely confined to 
filling previous bookings. Most mills are 
well booked ahead with local sales, and 
shipping directions are satisfactory. New 
business with California is light, but 
considerable flour which was previously 
sold is moving in that direction. Sales 
to the Atlantic seaboard for the season 
are heavier than in 1925 or any previous 
year, but were light last week. Middle 
western demand has been moderate. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Oct. 15: 
family patent $7.60@8.20 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour %6.40@7, 98's; 
standard patent $7@7.35, 98’s; blends, 
made -from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.30@8.40, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, %8.40@8.80; Montana, 
$7.65(@,7.95. 

Export Trade.—Demand from Hong- 
kong has been entirely absent so far this 
month, and even inquiry has ceased. 
North China has shown no interest in 
coast flour for many weks, and condi- 
tions there are not promising for a re- 
vival of demand. A small business was 
done with the United Kingdom last week, 
and South America bought moderately. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Oct, 10-16 46,800 28,681 61 
Previous week 46,800 28,130 60 
Year ago . ‘ 52,800 34,489 65 
Two years ago . 52,800 33,646 64 
Three years ago 52,800 43,188 82 
Four years ago.... 52,800 $8,132 72 
Five years ago 52,800 26,484 50 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls tivity 

Oct 10-16 57,000 17 
Previous week . 57,000 74 
Year ago F 57,000 59 
Two years ago 57,000 44 
Three years ago 57,000 91 
Four years ago.... 67,000 69 
Five years ago.... 57,000 74 


Twenty interior mills of Washington 
and Oregon, with a monthly aggregate 
capacity of 277,000 bbls flour, produced 
167,884 in September, or 66 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 165,485 pro- 
duced in August by 23 mills, with a 
monthly capacity of 283,530, or 58 per 
cent of capacity, according to reports to 
the North Pacific Millers’ Association. 

FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 

Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Ta- 
coma), and from the Columbia River 
(Portland and Astoria), July 1-Oct. 1, 
1926, as reported by the merchants’ ex- 
changes of Seattle and Portland: 

FLOUR, BBLS 














————— From 

Columbia 
To Puget Sd. River Totals 
Europe . ‘ 34,179 23,346 57,625 
Orient obese 279,620 155,384 434,854 
S. and CC, America 54,3 39,080 93,476 
Hawaii .. + 2 4,560 26,811 
California 78, 172,890 251,109 
Atlantic ports . 68,760 83,023 161,773 
British Columbia 5 PS 7,100 
Alaska eel tS |) Serre 16,148 
TOURS sccccee . 659,568 478,223 1,037,791 

WHEAT, BUS (000'S OMITTED) 

c From — 

Columbia 
To— Puget Sd. River Totals 
Europe .. ae ‘ 1,182 7,916 9,098 
California .... : 244 79 323 
Mawall coccscenses | errr. 13 
| Pera 1,591 2,365 3,946 
S. and C. America 187 570 767 

British Columbia 9 See 
P<.) eee 287 193 480 
Australia ........ ove 4 4 
Totals ... 3,613 11,117 14,630 


Total wheat shipments (flour includ- 


ed), July 1-Oct. 1, 1926, 19,302,229 bus, 
against 8,449,558 for the same period, 
season of 1925. 

NOTES 

H. N. Stockett, Spokane, secretary of 
the Northwest Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, died last week. 

Hamilton C. Milne, of William Mor- 
rison & Son, Ltd., flour importer, Glas- 
gow, is in Seattle this week. 

M. B. Mikkelson, president of the 
Prairie Flour Mills Co., Lewiston, Ida- 
ho, was in Seattle last week. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma Oct. 1-10: to Hongkong, 21,270 
bbls; Tsingtau, 2,500; Shanghai, 275; 
Yokohama, 125; Wellington, 510; Manila, 
18,974; South America, 9,665; Liverpool, 
5,713; London, 700. 

The Washington Flour Club of Seattle 
was organized last week, including in its 
membership mill sales managers and 
bakery flour salesmen. C. W. Smith, 
sales manager for the Sperry Flour Co.’s 
Tacoma mill, is president, and W. D. 
Doyle, vice president of the J. A, Camp- 
bell Co., Seattle flour jobber, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


OGDEN 


A better market tone is reported by 
Utah and Idaho mills. Demand from 
the Pacific Coast shows improvement, al- 
though business with the Southeast con- 
tinues depressed. Demand in the inter- 
mountain states is good. Bookings last 
week were fair. Orders from previous 
weeks have accumulated sufficiently so 
that the larger mills will operate at ca- 
pacity until after Christmas. Smaller 
ones are working overtime. 

Pacific Coast quotations from Utah 
mills are unchanged, On Oct. 15 second 
patents were quoted at $7.30@7.90 bbl 
and family patents $7.70@8.30, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other California 
common points, basis 98-lb cottons. For 
the intermountain territory, family pat- 
ents were $6.80@7.40 bbl and straights 
$6.40@6.80, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden and 
other Utah common points. In_ the 
southeastern market high patents were 
quoted at $7.45@8.15 bbl and straights at 
$7.25@7.65, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and 
other lower Mississippi River points. 


NOTES 


Utah will send an exhibit of Utah 
grown seed to the International Hay, 
Grain and Seed Show at Chicago, which 
will open Nov. 29. 

Among exhibitors at the Pocatello 
Home Products Show last week were 
the Pocatello Mill & Elevator Co. and 
the Superior Bakery. 

Hyrum Bennion, flour mill operator of 
Utah and Idaho, died on Oct. 14 at 
Salt Lake City. He was president and 
manager of the Hyrum Bennion & Sons 
Co., operating mills at Murray, Utah, 
and Rirle, Idaho. He entered the mill- 
ing business in 1891, and was 79 years 
old. 


W. E. Zuppann. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The flour market is inactive. Prac- 
tically all old contracts have been 
cleaned up, and deliveries of new flour 
started. Bakers, generally, are holding 
off until the quality of new flour has 
been determined. From reports received, 
new flour is proving as good as, or better 
than, old. Oregon, Washington and 
Montana flours in particular are very 
good. With confidence in new flour es- 
tablished, considerable more business 
should result in the next 30 days, pro- 
viding the market does not show any 
marked increase. 

Quotations, in 98's, basis carload lots, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


f.o.b., San Francisco: California top pat- 
ents, $8.60@8.80 bbl; Montana patents, 
$8@8.25; Dakota patents, $8.50@8.75; 
northern blue-stem patents, $7.15@7.25; 
straight grade, $6.90@7; cut-off, $6.25@ 
6.40. 


NOTES 

George McFarlane, aged 65, pioneer 
feed merchant, Sebastopol, died on Oct. 
10. 

The Lassen Grain & Milling Co., Su- 
sanville, has been reorganized and taken 
over by the Susanville Mills, Inc. 

Sherman C. Draper, Portland, man- 
ager for the Albers Bros. Milling Co., 
San Francisco, was here last week. 

The largest order for flour ever placed 
by a local retailer, consisting of 40 car- 
loads, has just been secured by the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., San Fran- 
cisco, from the Jenny Wren Stores, Inc. 

On Oct. 8, the McCormick Steamship 
Co. tendered its third annual banquet to 
the grain and flour men of San Fran- 
cisco. Approximately 100 were present. 
Edward Dial, of the Dial Grain Co., act- 
ed as toastmaster. 












to the United Kingdom, 180,000 to Moji, 


105,000 to Kobe, 103,333 to Shanghai, 


194,132 to Naples and 44,800 to Naples 
for orders. 
J. M. Lownspa.e. 


LOS ANGELES 


Flour is easier. Buying has lessened 
considerably, and the mills are not very 
optimistic. Prices on northwestern flour 
are lower, while other quotations are 
unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 13: hard 
wheat seconds, car lots, basis ¥2’s, $7.60 
bbl; blended seconds, $7.30; California 
pastry, $7; Kansas straight grade, $7.75; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $7.50; 
Montana straight grade, $8.25; Dakota 
straight grade, $8.75; Washington pas- 
try, $6.90. 





VANCOUVER TRYING TO 
DOMINATE PACIFIC EXPORTS 


Great Fatits, Mont.—Vigorous efforts 
are being made by Vancouver commer- 
cial bodies to increase the movement of 
wheat from northwestern wheat growing 








to public inspection. 











DURING “working hours” Chinese criminals do the hard labor in the 

model prison flour mill at Peking. A Russian model prisoner is master 
of the human mill, his duty being to feed the wheat to the grinding machine. 
The revolving machines are reminiscent of the slave mills of ancient 
Pompeii and of Rome at the dawn of the Christian era. 
at Peking was built by the Chinese commissioners, and recently was opened 
This is the first photograph of the prison mill. 





International Newsreel Photo. 


The model jail 








PORTLAND 


The flour market is firm, but no high- 
er. The best family patents were quoted 
on Oct. 16 at $7.85 bbl, hard wheat sec- 
ond patents at $8.15 and blue-stem sec- 
ond patents at $7.15, in straight cars. 
Another advance in wheat would prob- 
ably force flour up 20c bbl. The mills 
are busy making deliveries on old con- 
tracts, but not much new business is be- 
ing booked. 

Output of Portland mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ae ee ore eee ee 27,526 44 
Previous week ........0+.% 25,174 40 
TORS GOO oe cic cs ccceceeus She 44 
Two years ago 35,376 57 
Three years ago .. 56,016 90 
Four years ago ... 34,058 59 
Five years ago ........... 27,866 58 


NOTES 
Exports of wheat for October to date 


have been 2,526,291 bus. Steamers now 
in port loading will take another 1,000,- 
000. A second shipment is being made 
to Australia. 

Wilmot D. Deaver, secretary-treasurer 
of the Pacific Coast Elevator Co., died 
in this city on Oct. 11. He had been ill 
for a year. Mr. Deaver was born in 
Deavertown, Ohio, and came to Portland 
37 years ago. He had been connected 
with the Pacific Coast Elevator Co. since 
that time. 

Flour exports last week were 22,500 
bbls to Dairen, 868 to Rotterdam, 3738 
to Amsterdam and 1,188 to Holland for 
orders. Wheat exports were 474,132 bus 


sections to that port, and indications are 
that they will succeed. 

A premium which at times is as high 
as 5e bu above the market price is proy- 
ing an attraction to wheat growers, who 
are more and more billing their grain to 
this Pacific port, which now has storage 
capacity for 6,500,000 bus. 

In a recent interview, J. A. MeColl, 
representing the Vancouver harbor coi- 
missioners, stated that Vancouver is al- 
ready by far the greatest wheat port on 
the Pacific Coast, and will handle much 
more grain this year than last, when 
loadings to the United Kingdom, con- 
tinenta! Europe and the Orient amounted 
to 53,000,000 bus. 





AUSTRALIA’S NEW ARABLE LANDS 

Lonpon, Ene., Sept. 30.—An interest- 
ing account was given in the London 
Times this week of the water boring ex- 
pedition to an unexploited section of 
South Australia. Abundant water his 
been found, and it will mean the ope.- 
ing up of a large area of virgin land. 
The country is of pastoral descriptio., 
and entirely suitable for settlemert. 
There are also great tracts of northwest- 
ern Australia still unoccupied, and evevy 
effort is being made to induce Briti-h 
men and women to settle there. Many, 
however, hesitate to break away fron 
their homes, in spite of the visions of 
prosperity that are held before them. 





Immigration in Canada during the first 
seven months of 1926 was 68 per cent 
greater than in the same period of 1925. 
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PORTIONS of the text of Mr. Street’s handbook on the law as it applies to 
the flour business and the allied branches of trade and commerce are being 
published in these columns. This volume, which has been in process of com- 
pilation for several years, is an important contribution to the literature of the 
breadstuffs industry. Copies may be had from The Miller Publishing Co., 118 
South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., at $5 each. 


Some Legal Aspects of Bankruptcy 


became insolvent the “banco,” bench or 

counter over which he did business was 
“roito,” broken. So, it happens that to- 
day English speaking people use a modi- 
fie! combination of these Italian words 
to indicate an insolvent debtor who vol- 
untarily or involuntarily turns his assets 
over to a court for distribution among 
his creditors. 

‘wo important principles constitute 
the foundation of the law of bankruptcy, 
although either or both may fail to ap- 
ply to the facts of a particular case. 
Onc of these principles is that an honest 
but unfortunate debtor should be en- 
abied to make another start in business, 
and experience tends to show that this 
humane attitude, with its incidental eco- 
nomic benefits to society, is greatly out- 
weighed by the injustice resulting in 
those occasional instances when a dis- 
honest but fortunate debtor makes a 
discharge in bankruptcy a shield against 
enforcement of his honest obligations. 
The other principle is that, before a 
debtor is to be discharged, he should 
permit an equitable distribution of his 
assets among his creditors. 

A bankruptcy proceeding falls under 
the jurisdiction of the federal courts, 
and may be voluntary or involuntary. 
The bankruptcy act uses the word “per- 
son” in the sense of including individuals, 
partners and corporations. 

“Any person, except a municipal, rail- 
road, insurance, or banking corporation,” 
may become a voluntary bankrupt. And 
the fact that one’s creditors may have 
already instituted involuntary proceed- 
ings does not prevent the debtor from 
having his affairs administered in a pro- 
ceeding subsequently brought on his own 
petition. 

Proceedings may be brought in the 
United States district court for the dis- 
trict where the debtor resided or had his 
or its principal place of business for 
the preceding six months. 


[i olden times, when a money changer 


EFFECT OF DISCHARGE IN BANKRUPTCY 


Chronologically, about the last thing 
that happens in a bankruptcy proceeding 
is the granting of the bankrupt’s dis- 
charge, but since it is the end attained 
by the proceedings, so far as he is con- 
cerned, it is interesting at the outset to 
consider what a discharge in bankruptcy 
accomplishes in a legal way. 

The bankruptcy act declares that a 
discharge shall release all provable debts, 
excepting taxes, liabilities based on 
fraud, malicious injury, seduction, sup- 
port of wife and children, alimony, etc., 
and excepting debts not scheduled in 
time for proof and allowance, unless the 
creditors affected knew of the bankrupt- 
cy proceedings, and debts based on 
fraud, etc., in a fiduciary capacity. 

In a Georgia case—Brooks vs. Pitts, 
100 S, E, 776—the Georgia court of ap- 
peals recognizes the rule that a discharge 
in bankruptcy does not release a bank- 
rupt from liability for obtaining prop- 
erty by false pretenses or representa- 
tions, and that such false representations 
may consist in buying goods with no 
present purpose of paying for them, and 
in contemplation of a fraudulent insolv- 
ency. 

INVOLUNTARY BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDINGS 


“Any natural person, except a wage 
earner or a person engaged chiefly in 
farming or the tillage of the soil, any 
unincorporated company, and any mon- 
eyed, business or commercial corpora- 
tion, except a municipal, railroad, insur- 


ance, or banking corporation, owing 
debts to the amount of $1,000 or over, 
may be adjudged an involuntary bank- 
rupt,” provides the bankruptcy act. 

Before an involuntary petition lies 
against a debtor he must be insolvent, 
and he must have committed an act of 
bankruptcy within the preceding four 
months. 

The debtor is “insolvent” “whenever 
the aggregate of his property, exclusive 
of any property which he may have con- 
veyed, transferred, concealed or re- 
moved . . . with intent to defraud, hin- 
der or delay his creditors, shall not, at a 
fair valuation, be sufficient in amount to 
pay his debts.” And, as declared by one 
federal judge, “fair valuation” means 
such a price as a capable and diligent 
business man could presently obtain for 
the property after conferring with those 
accustomed to buy such property.” Or, 
as said by another judge, it is not what 
the debtor may deem his property worth, 
but what it is worth in the market. On 
the other hand, the valuation is not to be 
made at a point of depression produced 
by bankruptcy proceedings. 

Such act of bankruptcy as will expose 
a debtor to the risk of involuntary pro- 
ceedings “shall consist of his having (1) 
conveyed, transferred, concealed, or re- 
moved, or permitted to be concealed or 
removed, any part of his property with 
intent to hinder, delay or defraud his 
creditors, or any of them; or (2) trans- 
ferred, while insolvent, any portion of 
his property to one or more of his cred- 
itors with intent to prefer such creditors 
over his other creditors; or (3) suffered 
or permitted, while insolvent, any cred- 
itor to obtain a preference through legal 
proceedings, and not having at least five 
days before a sale or final disposition of 
any property affected by such prefer- 
ence vacated or discharged such prefer- 
ence; or (4) made a general assignment 
for the benefit of creditors, or, being in- 
solvent, applied for a receiver or trustee 
for his property, or because of insolvency 
a receiver or trustee has been put in 
charge of his property under the laws of 
a state, of a territory, or of the United 
States; or (5) admitted in writing his 
inability to pay his debts and his willing- 
ness to be adjudged a bankrupt on that 
ground,” 

It is, of course, open to a debtor to 
contest in court his creditors’ contention 
that he is insolvent or has committed an 
act of bankruptcy. And proof in his 
favor of any such issue of fact entitles 
him to dismissal of the proceedings. 


Involuntary proceedings may be in- 
stituted “by three or more creditors who 
have provable claims . . . which amount 
in the aggregate, in excess of the value 
of $500 or over; or if all of the creditors 
: . are less than 12 in number, then 
one of such creditors, whose claim equals 
such amount.” 

* = 


In involuntary bankruptcy proceedings 
against the Boulder Milling & Elevator 
Co., question was raised as to whether 
the petitioners were creditors of the com- 
pany in such sense as to be entitled to 
prosecute the proceedings, or whether the 
company merely stood in the relation to 
them of bailee (custodian) of grain de- 
posited by petitioners. Holding that pe- 
titioners were creditors, the United 
States district court for the district of 
Colorado said (283 Fed, 683): 

“It appears that wheat was delivered 
to the milling company under an agree- 
ment that it would be stored with, and 
held by, the latter, and sold by it on any 
day directed by the petitioners within 
one year from date of delivery, and the 
difference between the market price pre- 
vailing on that day and the amount ad- 
vanced on the date of delivery will be 
the amount due. While the amount due 
was on March 10 not liquidated, yet there 
was clearly an indebtedness existing 
which the farmer could. have liquidated 
at any time he desired. 

“It is also clear that all that could be 
demanded from the milling company was 
cash, and petitioners were not entitled to 
the return of their wheat—could not un- 
der this contract have maintained re- 
plevin, or an action for conversion. 
Therefore the relation was clearly not 
that of bailor and bailee.” 


In the case of Rogers Milling Co., 102 
Fed. 687, decided by the United States 
district court, western district of Arkan- 
sas, in 1900, a mill successfully resisted 
involuntary proceedings on the double 


- ground that the petitioner was not quali- 


fied to apply for an adjudication of 
bankruptcy and that there was no in- 
solvency at the time the petition was 
filed. The court said: 

“It is, therefore, only creditors who 
have ‘provable claims’ who may file a 
petition to have one adjudged a bank- 
rupt, and the claims of no creditor are 
provable, under these decisions, so long 
as he may hold an unlawful preference. 
But I am not disposed to rest the case 
upon that point. I am persuaded, after 
a careful review of the testimony in this 
case, that when the petition was filed 
the Rogers Milling Co. was not insolvent. 

“The testimony shows that the plant of 
the Rogers Milling Co., consisting of 
four lots, a building, machinery and ap- 
pliances therein contained, cost, when 
constructed, in the neighborhood of $25,- 
000. It had been constructed 12 or 14 
years. A considerable portion of the 
machinery had been placed in it at a 
much more recent period. It was in 
good repair. Of course, it was not as 
valuable as when it was constructed— 
neither the machinery nor the building. 

“In addition to this property, it had 
other real property, valued by some of 
the witnesses at $1,200 or $1,400, and 
by none of them at less than $800 or 
$900. It had other assets, consisting of 
grain, flour, mill products, notes and ac- 
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counts, of the value of about $6,000. Its 
indebtedness amounted in the aggregate, 
when the petition was filed, to $15,820, 
including principal and interest. 

“Allowing a reasonable and fair dis- 
count for natural decay, wear, and tear, 
and the use of the machinery, the court 
is of opinion that the weight of the tes- 
timony shows that the assets were great- 
er in amount, at a fair valuation, than 
the liabilities, and for this reason the pe- 
tition in this case should be dismissed at 
the costs of the petitioning creditor. It 
is so ordered.” 

* > 


A trustee to manage the estate is to 
be selected by the creditors whose claims 
have been allowed. If the creditors fail 
to elect, an appointment is made by the 
court. 


PROPERTY PASSING TO TRUSTEE 


The trustee becomes vested with title 
to the bankrupt’s property that is sub- 
ject to sale or distribution to satisfy the 
creditors’ claims, including trademarks, 
books, papers, etc., as well as tangible 
personal property and real estate. 

“A membership in a stock exchange, 
which has a money value, is property 
which passes to the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy, although it can be transferred 
only under the rules of the exchange and 
with the consent of the committee on 
admissions; and the court of bankruptcy 
may compel the bankrupt to execute all 
transfers or consents necessary to bring 
about a sale of such membership under 
the rules of the exchange.” 7 Corpus 


Juris, 119. 
Ass a general rule, the trustee takes no 
better title to property in the possession 


of the bankrupt than the bankrupt him- 
self had. So, property held under mort- 
gage, lease or conditional sale contract 
by the bankrupt passes to the trustee 
subject to the rights of the mortgagee, 
landlord or seller, except as such rights 
may be affected by failure to record in- 
struments, 


RECOVERY OF GOODS BY SELLER 


Sometimes the bankrupt makes a vain 
effort to restore to a seller goods de- 
livered just prior to the adjudication in 
bankruptcy. For example, it was de- 
cided by the California district court of 
appeal in one case (86 Pac. 615) that, 
after an involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy had been filed and after a rail- 
way company had delivered grain to the 
bankrupt, it was beyond the power of 
the latter to reinvest the seller with title. 

But where a mill has sold products to 
a customer under false representations 
made by the latter concerning his pe- 
cuniary condition, and discovery of the 
fraud, delivery of the goods and bank- 
ruptcy all occur about the same time, 
there is abundant authority for saying 
that the goods may be reclaimed from 
the trustee in bankruptcy. 


* ” 


RECOVERY OF GOODS BY BUYER 

The right of a wholesale company’s 
trustee in bankruptcy to subject certain 
flour to the claims of the creditors, as 
against claimants of the flour under con- 
tracts of purchase, was the point liti- 
gated in the case of Willen vs. Schillicci, 
285 Fed. 12, 

The company, Will VY. Connell Co., 
Ine., had sold flour to several customers. 
Because the buyers did not have ade- 
quate storage facilities, it was agreed 
that future delivery should be made. 
They gave trade acceptances payable on 
actual delivery. Subsequently the flour 
was placed in a third concern’s ware- 
house, receipts being issued to the buy- 
ers, who assented to this without know- 
ing that the wholesale company was in- 
solvent. 

Affirming a decision of a lower court, 
the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals, fifth circuit, decided that there 
was no unlawful preference of the buy- 
ers as creditors of the wholesale com- 
pany, and that they were entitled to the 
flour which had been placed in the ware- 
house to their credit. It was also de- 
cided that there had been a valid trans- 
fer of title to the flour from the com- 
pany to the buyers, by the warehousing 
referred to, although there had not been 
a segregation of the flour belonging to 
the respective buyers. 
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NO SUMMER THERE 


Temperatures at Medicine 


News note: 
Hat, in Western Canada, approached 
zero last week, auguring the beginning 
of the winter season. 


O, Medicine Hat 
Where you are at 
Do you ever have sunshine and roses 
and dew? 
Three months every year, 
Folks living back here 
Get highly sensational stories of you. 


Of snow, ice and sleet, 
Of wild winds that beat, 
Of mercury freezing and bursting the 
glass, 
But never a line 
Of bird, flower or vine, 
Or cattle knee deep in the succulent 
grass. 


O, Medicine Hat, 
Don’t ever a gnat 
Or fly or mosquito sing songs in your 
ear? 
Do you ever have dreams 
Of sundae ice “creams, 
Or long for a stein of proximity beer? 


Is your only goal 
A trainload of coal, 
With sealskins and earmuffs to ward 
off a freeze? 
Is it true you’ve not heard 
Of the joy of the bird 
Who revels in snowy 
B. V. D.’s? 


white, cool 


When spring’s vernal showers 
Call out the bright flowers, 
When summer comes in with its fast 
growing crops, 
And autumn’s soft haze 
Sort o’ makes dreamy days, 
There’s never a word from your chilly 
Cyclops. 


O, Medicine Hat, 
Believe a friend that, 
If all life were lived at such frost bit- 
ten levels, 
In such chilly ways 
All nights and all days, 
We'd sin ourselves next to those flames 
of the Devil’s. 
* * 


FLOUR will not be the only product 
of the 1926 Canadian wheat crop. 
Thomas Meighan, moving picture actor, 
is at work on a romance of the wheat- 
fields, to be called The Canadian. The 
photoplay is being filmed during the har- 
vest in the wheat growing sections of 
western Canada. 

* * 


The Strength of the Lowly 

Few people probably could guess the 
identity of the food most nearly univer- 
sal. It isn’t wheat, but. onions. This 
plebeian condiment is known in every 
country in the world. It is used in the 
deserts and wilderness of Africa and 
Asia, in the Orient, in Europe and in the 
Americas. In many of these places wheat 
has little popularity. 

« * 


WHY millers find Chicago such a 
tough market, as told by a Chicago news- 
paper: 

A peddler dropped a dime in the 
Maxwell Street district last night 
and the scramble to recover it result- 
ed in a riot that ended with four men 
in the county hospital and four others 
in jail. Herman Brinn, of 1349 New- 
berry Avenue, suffered a severe scalp 
wound. Three police squads quelled 
the disturbance. 

7 


The Perfect Food 

In Nebraska, Roy Carson is sentenced 
to jail on a bread and water diet for 
bootlegging. Many people sign petitions 
against the “cruel sentence.” Not con- 
stantly desirable, perhaps, but the man 
will not starve on such rations. Thou- 
sands of Scotch families have lived on 
oatmeal only, and sometimes the oatmeal 





was uncooked. Cw#sar’s soldiers marched 
for weeks eating, as they marched, raw 
wheat hung in a bag at their waists, and 
they kept their strength. Good milk 
bread is not so cruel. 

* * 


But Not in the Shop 
The two bakers who recently kicked 
their unaided way across the English 
Channel announce that they are coming 
to America to make some dough. 


An “Eat Less Bread” Campaign 

Until Italy can produce more it must 
consume less, Mussolini says, and he has 
made out the national menu. The sale 
of all fancy bread, buns or cakes made 
on a base of wheat flour is forbidden 
strictly, an exception only being made for 
plain biscuits, which are considered a 
necessary part of the diet of invalids and 
children. Only one type of bread will 
be allowed, and that is the coarse bread 
such as is supplied to the army, in which 
a large portion of bran is left. 

* * 


WHICH may be an astute policy 
enough economically, but not politically. 
Byron showed considerable wisdom by 
observing that 

“. . . happiness for man—the hun- 

gry sinner !— 

Since Eve ate apples, much depends 

on dinner.” 
* * 


ADVANCEMENT of the baking in- 
dustry 45 years ago, as reported in the 
Kansas City Journal for Sept. 22, 1881: 


Think of it! Three hundred thou- 
sand pies in 10 days, or 10,950,000 
pies in one year. This means that 
Wyandotte is to have a pie factory 
that will grind out 30,000 pies a day. 
The basement of Governor Mc- 
Grew’s Building on Third Street has 
been rented and Captain Harris is 
already putting in a new oven for 
the firm, which is from the East. 
Aside from the consoling thought 
that one can have cheap pies, it 
is well to appreciate that mince pies 
will be made of something besides 
dogs. Thirty thousand pies a day 
will soon exhaust the dog market and 
the pie manufacturers will be obliged 
to fall back on common beef. This 
is an institution that will be a credit 
to the city. 

* . 

FIFTY-SIX thousand pounds of wat- 
er. That is the amount required, includ- 
ing evaporation, to produce a bushel of 
corn. For an acre of ground to give 
birth to 50 bushels of this grain, 1,400 
tons of rain must fall upon it during the 
growing season, or perhaps, counting the 
run-off water, or 20 inches. Those statis- 
tics are not “dry,” and they show rather 
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clearly why the 1926 crop failed to come 
heartily through a drouth-burned Au- 
gust. 


Shipping Instructions Were Quiet 

It would seem that even the children 
notice when the mill is shut down. The 
following verse, from A. A. Milne’s de- 
lightful volume, “When We Were Very 
Young,” is supposed to contain the re- 
marks of Christopher Robin, the infant 
hero: 


There’s wind on the river and wind on 
the hill. . ‘ 

There’s a dark dead water wheel under 
the mill! 

I saw a fly 
drowned— 
And I know where a rabbit goes into the 

ground! 


which had just been 


But every one says, “Run along!” (Run 
along, run along!) 

All of them say, “Yes, dear,” and never 
notice me. 

Every one says, “Run along, 

There’s a little darling!” 

If I’m a little darling, why don’t they 
come and see? 





REDUCED CORN 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to a 
report, dated Sept. 11, from the assistant 
trade commissioner at Mexico City, Mex- 
ico, heavy rains in the early summer 
damaged corn, and reduced by thousands 
of bushels Mexico’s crop in Guanajuato 
and other large producing states. That 
of 1926 is not expected to equal the 69,- 
284,000 bus gathered in 1925. Following 
the first frosts of October the Mexican 
department of agriculture will issue its 
preliminary estimate. Decreases in corn 
production have put Mexico for the past 
few years into the world market as an 
importer of annually increased quantities, 
1926 being the banner year for sales 
there of American corn. Those for the 
first half year aggregated 2,896,000 bus, 
or 483,000 in excess of the total for 1925. 

The United States virtually monopo- 
lizes this lucrative market, to which it 
furnishes over 90 per cent of all imports. 
Foreseeing the shortage in early spring, 
Mexico indefinitely removed the duty. 

Mexico’s wheat crop is more promising, 
with preliminary estimates indicating 
10,223,000 bus. Canadian wheat now has 
a slight advantage over American, but 
faces Argentine competition. Western 
Canadian wheat, from Vancouver and 
Victoria, by all-water routes to western 
Mexican ports, and via the Panama Canal 
to Vera Cruz, with transshipment at 
New Orleans, can be laid down at in- 
terior Mexican points at less than the all- 
rail route rates from Kansas and Okla- 
homa. 


CROP IN MEXICO 








Production as a Feed Price Factor 


(Continued from page 226.) 


its influence through the lowered prices. 
This is particularly true of bran. 

Variation in Different Feeds.—Bran 
shows a much greater percentage sea- 
sonal change in price than does shorts, 
and a still greater one than red dog 
flour. 

The relation between the prices of 
these three wheat flour byproducts, based 
on their yearly prices, absolute and rela- 
tive, during the 15 crop years, 1910-11 
to 1924-25, inclusive, is shown in an ac- 
companying table. The yearly average 
bran prices are given, and the amount 
and per cent by which the average price 
of the other feeds exceeded the price of 
bran. This table shows that, when the 
prices of these feeds reached the high 
levels (1917 and 1919), the spread be- 
tween the prices of the other two wheat 
feeds and bran not only increased in 
absolute amount, but also the per cent 
of the spread to the base price of bran 
was higher in those years than in the 
earlier ones, when conditions were more 
nearly normal. This indicates a rela- 
tively high demand or short supply, or 
both, of the other feeds, compared with 
bran, in the years of high prices—1917 
and 1919. The increase in the percent- 
ages for red dog in these years was par- 
ticularly marked. 


The price of bran is low during July 
and August, because the demand for it is 
usually very small; during the next three 
months the heavy production keeps the 
price down. This is the period of ac- 
cumulation. Heavy feeding begins with 
the killing fall frosts, poor pastures, and 
snow. The prices are up all through the 
winter months, but gradually drop off 
until they are lowest in June, despite 
very low production, as pasturage is 
then at its best and demand is very 








slack. The use of jJarge quantities of 
bran by feed mixers tends to stabilize 
the price throughout the year, as the 
opportune time for this class of dealers 
to buy is when feed prices are at their 
lowest. This is an influence to make the 
prices more or less uniform throughout 
the 12 months. The mixers actually per- 
form a storage function, due to the na- 
ture of their purchases and products. 

There is less seasonal fluctuation in the 
price of shorts, and even less of red dog, 
than in bran, doubtless due to the fact 
that wheat bran is very largely used for 
cows, and therefore not so much in de- 
mand during the season of good pasture 
and heavy production. On the other 
hand, red dog is extensively used for 
feeding pigs, and the prices tend to be 
at their highest during August and Sep- 
tember, which is a season when many 
pig growers are short of feed, due to the 
fact that the pigs are large enough to 
require considerable, but when the new 
corn is not available in large quantities, 
Shorts, being used both as a cow and 
pig feed, maintain a rather middle course 
between bran and red dog. 

Estimation of the Normal Price for a 
Month.—Due to the seasonal variation in 
the prices of feeds, an average for the 
season will not be correct for each month 
thereof. The most satisfactory way of 
determining the seasonal variation in 
price is from the average variation in 
past years. The following table shows ‘he 
normal seasonal variation so determined: 
SEASONAL VARIATION OF PRICES OF 


BRAN, SHORTS AND RED DOG 
FLOUR IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Fourteen-year average, June, 1910, to 








August, 1925 (1918 omitted): 
Pct. of average for season 
Month— Bran Shorts Red dog 
SU vo vee vets eves 93.23 103.37 101.16 
DMB 660 ccccntes 95.26 103.14 103.10 
September ...... 95.82 100.11 103.02 
Pr 95.06 96.41 100.99 
November ....... 97.27 95.12 99 30 
December ....... 104.64 97.87 98 48 
JONUBTY 22. cccree 111.08 102.47 99.30 
February ........ 107.33 103.03 100.41 
aa 107.04 101.18 98.99 
rere 103.61 100.22 97.19 
BOO 06.0066 000 00% 100.19 99.94 97.77 
GORD sevcensheans 91.62 96.86 99.96 
100.00 100.00 100.00 


To calculate the normal price of any 
of the three feeds for any month, it is 
necessary merely to multiply the normal 
price for the year by the appropriate 
percentage as given under each of the 
feeds in the above table. The difference 
each menth between the calculated price 
and the actual price is due to other 
factors after the effects of the price 
level, the trend, and the seasonal varia- 
tion in price have been removed. For- 
mula: TXLXM (M represents the per 
cent of the average for the season for the 
given month). The formula is the same 
as that previously given for determining 
the normal yearly price, except that M 
is added to correct for the seasonal vari- 
ation in price as given in the above table. 
THE AVERAGE PRICE OF BRAN AT 

MINNEAPOLIS, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS 


CITY, PHILADELPHIA* 
(Per ton in 100-lb sacks) 





Crop Min- St. Kansas Phila- 
years— neapolis Louis City delp/ia 
1910-11..... 19.12 20.80 18.90 soon 
1911-12..... 20.62 21.90 21.30 oa 
1912-13 21.25 23.10 22.60 25.25 
; 21.20 19.10 23 00 

f 22,40 20.50 26.00 

s 23.40 20.30 25.00 

‘ 24.20 22.60 26.62 

é 35.20 34.10 36.75 

° 36.40 36.96 42.95 

i 43.00 61.75 48.50 

. 44.00 41.00 49.75 

é 23.25 19.00 29 50 

. 22.25 19.50 28.75 

s 27.25 23.75 33.00 

1924-25..... 24.37 26.50 24.00 32.50 


*United States Department of Agric l- 
ture: “Summary Crops and Markets.” 


COMPARISON OF THE PRICES PER TON OF WHEAT BRAN WITH THE PRICES OF 
SHORTS AND RED DOG 


(By crop years, 1910-11 to 1924-25, inclusive) 











Excess of Price Over Price of Wheat Bran 
—— 








r Short lam Red dog =~ 
Crop year— Actual Relative Actual Relative Actual Relative Actual Relative 
Amount Percentag: Amount Percentag: 
Ne $1.06 $1.11 5.72 5.76 $4.48 $4.67 24.20 24.22 
MME Rac e's e's oh 1.18 1.20 5.65 5.63 5.47 5.58 26.19 26.18 
1912-13 1.05 1.05 6.30 6.30 7.55 7.65 45.29 45.29 
1913-14 -77 -75 4.05 4.02 5.10 4.95 26.81 26.54 
1914-15 1.13 1.01 5.91 5.47 8.40 8.00 43.93 48.34 
1915-16 1.72 1.59 10.09 10.07 8.68 8.03 50.91 50.85 
1916-17 3.53 2.30 13.47 13.52 12.33 8.01 47.06 47.09 
1917-18 8.05 2.67 28.85 17.86 25.42 11.19 91.11 74 35 
1918-19 9.14 1.79 30.64 11.65 20.94 7.00 70.20 45.64 
1919-20 6.21 2.61 16.08 16.08 19.59 8.23 60.71 50.71 
1920-21 1.48 1.56 6.71 10.01 17.31 11.45 66.73 73.49 
1921-22... -81 -65 4.81 4.86 12.01 9.54 71.32 71.41 
1922-23.......... 1.13 .82 5.46 5.51 8.52 6.13 41.16 4117 
1923-24.......... -78 -55 3.59 3.57 8.83 6.12 40.67 39.74 
WOO. pi 8 eres 2.03 1.32 8.93 8.88 13.34 8.72 58.69 58.68 
Average ..... 2.67 1.39 11.72 8.41 11.58 7.67 62.11 46.40 
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Early Economic Phases of Flour 
Milling at Minneapolis 





The Head of Mississippi River Navigation at Minneapolis 


HARLES B. KUHLMANN, an in- 
C structor at Hamline University, St. 

Paul, in a paper published by the 
Minnesota Historical Society, traces an 
interesting connection between the lum- 
bering industry of the Northwest and the 
development of flour milling at Minne- 
apolis.s Mr. Kuhlmann does not insist 
that the damming of the Mississippi just 
above the Falls of St. Anthony, by 
Franklin Steele, in 1848, was a sine qua 
non in the development of northwestern 
milling, but he does show very interest- 
ingly how one huge industry may grow 
indirectly out of another. He also ex- 
plains how the millers developed trans- 
portation by pushing the building of rail- 
roads eastward to the consuming centers 
and westward into the wheat fields; and, 
in this connection, how the wheat of the 
Northwest came to Minneapolis only be- 
cause the millers organized a system of 
marketing grain, which came to center in 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

\fter Mr. Steele dammed the Missis- 
sippi he built a group of saw mills, which 
soon made St. Anthony a thriving vil- 
lage. Tributary to it were many logging 
camps. To quote Mr. Kuhlmann: “To 
the north and east were scajtered farm- 
ers and traders. All these required to 
be supplied with flour and feed. The St. 
Anthony Express of Jan. 21, 1853, com- 
pluins of a shortage of teams in the 
piieries of the Rum River, ‘there not 
being farmers enough here to supply 
what is consumed in the territory. All 
the provisions that go into the pineries 
have to be brought from points on the 
Mississippi, some hundreds of miles be- 
lo\’, then landed at St. Paul and trucked 
to St. Anthony, at which place the logging 
teams now obtain their supplies.’ 


“WE may say, then, that it was the 

local market provided by the lum- 
ber industry, together with the water- 
pewer of St. Anthony, which caused the 
building of the first flour mills. In the 


St. Anthony Express of Oct. 8, 1852, there 
appears the following news item: ‘A new 
grist mill has just been erected by Mr. 
Rogers, adjoining the saw mills, next to 
Main Street. It is to be put in operation 
at once, Mr. R. having gone below for 
the machinery. This will be a great ad- 
vantage to our village and the adjoining 
country, as there has been a large quan- 
tity of grain raised this season in this 
vicinity. Let it be understood that we 
can make good flour, and production will 
be so stimulated that we shall have no 
need to import any more flour.’ The mill 
of Richard Rogers, together with the old 
government mill on the opposite side of 
the river, then operated by Calvin Tuttle, 
marks the beginning of the far-famed 
Minneapolis flour mills. 

“In 1854 a larger mill was built, but 
its owners found so little wheat being 
raised in Minnesota that they had to 
bring supplies in by steamer from IIli- 
nois and Iowa. Nevertheless they per- 
severed in their efforts, and in 1859 were 
ready to send flour out of the state. By 
that time farmers were coming to St. 
Anthony from as far north as St. Cloud 


and as far south as Mankato, and camp- 
ing out on the island below the site of the 
Pillsbury A Mill, waiting for days to 
have their grain ground. 

“As the possibilities of profit in flour 
milling revealed themselves in the follow- 
ing decades (1860-80), many of the pio- 
neer lumbermen shifted over to the mill- 
ing industry, bringing large supplies of 
capital as well as great business ability 
with them. The very rapid growth of 
the flour mills in that period would have 
been impossible otherwise. 

“By 1876 probably a majority of those 
who were operating flour mills in Minne- 
apolis had had previous experience in 
lumbering. This does not mean that lum- 
bering was the sole source of capital for 
the early flour mills. There were many 
others. The close relationship between the 
two industries, however, needs to be em- 
phasized. The lumbermen helped to 
build up flour milling, first, by providing 
a local market at the start; second, by 
providing supplies of capital as expan- 
sion became desirable; and third, by com- 
bining with the millers to secure favor- 
able transportation and banking condi- 
tions for their products.” 

In telling of the millers’ influence upon 
the development of transportation, Mr. 
Kuhlmann writes: “The great growth of 
the flour mills came during the period 
from 1870 to 1890. At the beginning of 
that period the mills were producing per- 
haps 200,000 bbls flour annually; at the 
end, 7,000,000. By 1890 Minneapolis was 
the leading milling center, not only of the 
United States, but of the world. Such an 
expansion of production called for a cor- 
responding extension both of the area 
from which raw materials were drawn 
and of that to which the finished prod- 
uct was sold. This extension involved 
two great economic developments—the 
organization of a wheat marketing sys- 
tem which would draw the wheat of the 
entire Northwest to Minneapolis, and the 
development of a transportation system 
which would supply adequate service 
both eastward to the great consuming 
centers and westward into the wheat 
fields. 


« A T first the millers were concerned 

mainly with the problem of trans- 
portation to eastern markets, and they at- 
tempted to get steamships to come up 
the river to the falls, instead of stopping 
at St. Paul. Even after rail connections 
with Milwaukee and Chicago were com- 
pleted in 1867 these efforts did not cease, 
for the millers wished to play off the St. 
Louis commission men against those of 
the lake ports. The Minneapolis Daily 
Tribune, in its issues of May 6 and 7, 
1869, argued for the need of lines of river 
steamers as a defense against railroad 
monopoly. These should include not only 
boats to carry the flour down the Missis- 
sippi so that there would be a choice of 
several routes to the East, but also others 
on the St. Croix and the Minnesota to 
bring in the wheat. But the popular en- 
thusiasm for steamship service died down 
when it was learned that the steamship 
owners were combining with the railroads 
to fix rates. In any case the direct rail 
connection with Chicago provided a serv- 
ice that the river steamers could not 
equal. After that was established, though 
there seem to have been occasional river 
shipments as late as 1880, shipments to 
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a and Chicago went mainly by 
rail. 

“Long before that the millers had 
turned their attention to the Lake Su- 
perior route. A railroad had been com- 
pleted from St. Paul to Duluth in 1870. 
Millers tried to get the southern ter- 
minus at St. Anthony, and, failing in that, 
built a road of their own to a connection 
with the Duluth line at White Bear (the 
beginning of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
line). As soon as this was done they be- 
gan to direct shipments to the Lake Su- 
perior route, and put steamers on the 
lake. George Christian, who at that time 
operated the Washburn mills, stated in 
1872 that millers were shipping three 
fourths of their flour to the eastern mar- 
ket by way of Duluth. Probably the pro- 
portion was not always so great, but they 
could and did use this alternative route 
as a club over the Chicago lines to extort 
lower rates. 

“The Chicago lines fought back as best 
they could. If the millers did not give 
them a fair share of the business, they 
offered lower rates to the East on wheat 
than on flour; or they sent their own buy- 
ers into the wheat fields, bought up the 
wheat, and let the millers have it only on 
condition that they shipped their flour via 
Chicago. In any case, the lake was 
frozen a good part of the year, and dur- 
ing those months the millers were at the 
mercy of the railroads. 


«JT was this situation which resulted in 

the building of the Soo Line. Israel 
Washburn, governor of Maine, as early 
as 1873 urged its construction in an ad- 
dress to the Minneapolis Board of Trade. 
It would free Minneapolis from the domi- 
nance of the Chicago railroads, which 
were hostile to the milling interests; it 
would give a shorter route to the Atlantic 
Coast; and it would open up a rich terri- 
tory in Wisconsin and Michigan naturally 
tributary to Minneapolis. The flour ex- 
port trade was not yet developed, hence 
he did not mention the advantage of a 
shorter route to Europe with a choice of 
ports and steamship lines which would 
assure competitive rates. 

“In 1887 the line was completed to 
Sault Ste. Marie; through service to Bos- 
ton and Montreal was inaugurated with 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad, and in its 
second year the Soo Line carried more 
flour to the East than any other railroad. 
There can be no question that it was a 
millers’ enterprise. W.D. Washburn was 
its first president, and most of the direc- 
tors were prominent millers. 

“In the building of the railroads lead- 
ing into the wheat fields, there is not the 
same clear evidence of conscious effort on 
the part of the millers. The westward 
expansion of the Soo Line was doubtless 
largely due to their efforts. The building 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
seems to have been a combined millers’ 
and lumbermen’s enterprise—on the mill- 
ers’ part a desire to intercept wheat sup- 
plies that were going to Milwaukee and 
Chicago mills. Here, too, the first board 
of directors was largely made up of mill- 
ers. And while they seem to have had 
no such dominant part in the westward 
expansion of the Great Northern, the 
Northern Pacific, and the Milwaukee rail- 
roads, yet their organization of the grain 
trade tended to draw the wheat of the 
Northwest to Minneapolis, and the rail- 
roads were compelled to build accord- 


ingly. 


«Q@UMMARIZING, we may say that in 
the growth of the Twin Cities as a 
railroad center the Minneapolis milling 
business was a prominent factor; and in 
the cases of the Soo Line and the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis, the millers had a domi- 
nant part in the building of the roads and 
benefited directly by their success.” 

New problems of marketing, financing 
and storing arose with the westward ex- 
tension of the railroads, which was both 
cause and effect of an expansion of the 
wheat growing area. Mr. Kuhlmann 
writes as follows concerning the handling 
of the grain in the early days: 

“The growth of the élevator system 
lagged behind the advance of the wheat 
area. As late as 1879, when the mills 
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were using 7,000,000 bus annually, there 
were but two elevators in Minneapolis, 
storing only 215,000 bus. In part this 
was due to the fact that the mills took 
almost all the wheat, and only a small 
quantity was shipped east. But the mills 
had little storage space of their own. 
They preferred to go into the country dis- 
tricts and buy the wheat as they needed 
it. In doing so they often faced severe 
competition with one another and with 
Milwaukee-Chicago buyers, especially in 
the spring of the year when supplies were 
low. 

“To get around this they organized the 
Minneapolis Millers’ Association. The 
date of its formation is unknown, but cer- 
tainly it was organized before 1869. In 
1876 it was formally incorporated. Es- 
sentially it was a buying pool of all the 
Minneapolis mills, with William H. Dun- 
woody as the active head. He controlled 
the buyers at all interior points and dic- 
tated the prices Lhey should pay. He 
parceled out the wheat to the different 
mills on its arrival in Minneapolis. For a 
time the association had a practical mo- 
nopoly in most of Minnesota.” 

Trouble with the farmers over the 
price and grading of their wheat led, in 
1885, to the establishment of a state sys- 
tem of grading and inspection. Along 
with other changes there arose a class of 
grain merchants who bought wheat for 
eastern mills. “At first they were handi- 
capped by lack of storage facilities and 
by the opposition of the millers. This led 
them to organize the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce in 1881. At first the 
millers opposed this organization, but it 
did not take them very long to see its ad- 
vantages. The Millers’ Association was 
dissolved and the millers went over to the 
chamber. From 1883 to 1894 all the presi- 
dents of the chamber were selected from 
the milling interests. 

“Meanwhile many farmers’ elevator 
companies had been started, but they 
were badly organized and badly managed, 
and most of them failed. For a time the 
field was dominated by the line elevator 
companies. Having large capital, they 
controlled terminal elevators and country 
houses. They owned seats on the ex- 
change and could dispense with the serv- 
ices of brokers. Often they had financial 
connections with the railroads and could 
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secure special rates. In one way or an- 
other they drove out the independent ele- 
vator men, and then had the farmers at 
their mercy. They dictated prices to 
them, and also were accused of manipu- 
lating grades to secure illegitimate prof- 
its. This led to a new rebellion of the 
farmers, a drastic regulation of elevators 
in 1892, and a renewed building of farm- 
ers’ co-operative elevators. In _ recent 
years the farmers’ elevators have gained 
ground so rapidly that they now market 
almost half of the wheat in Minnesota. 
They sell it, however, largely on the Min- 
neapolis exchange. 

“During the years from 1880 to 1900 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
became the chief grain market of the 
Northwest. The great line elevator com- 
panies made their headquarters there. At 
first it was purely a cash market, but 
after 1890 future sales developed greatly. 
By 1901 it ranked second to Chicago 
among the grain exchanges of the coun- 
try. Up to 1881—the year the Chamber 
of Commerce was established—practical- 
ly all the wheat shipped to Minneapolis 
was milled there. In no year up to that 
date were more than 200,000 bus, shipped 
out. In 1882 2,000,000 bus were shipped ; 
in 1884, 4,000,000; in 1886, 6,000,000; in 
1888, 12,000,000; in 1891, 21,000,000. At 
the same time there was a large increase 
in elevator storage capacity. In 1883 it 
was 2,500,000 bus; in 1885 nearly 10,000,- 
000, and in 1890 16,000,000. By that date 
the city claimed to be the greatest pri- 
mary wheat market of the world. 

“On the whole the millers have bene- 
fited by the growth of this new market- 
ing organization. Now that they buy 
their wheat on the exchange, where they 
must meet the competition of outside 
millers and grain shippers, they can, of 
course, no longer control prices. On the 
other hand, they have a wider choice in 
wheat buying; they need no longer con- 
fine themselves to the wheat of a particu- 
lar area and risk having to shut down 
when the crop in that area is bad. More- 
over, they know that they are dealing 
with responsible people and run no risk 
of legal difficulties over the grain they 
buy. They can buy over a larger area, 
and thus are freer to blend their wheats 
to best advantage. Thus they are per- 


, 


fectly willing to depend on the Chamber.” 








How American Wheat Lost and Later Regained 
the Markets of Malta 


OW American wheat lost and later 
H regained the markets of Malta is 

related in a recent report to the 
Department of Commerce from Consul S. 
E. O’Donaghue, Valetta. Malta millers 
import considerable mixed durum No. 2 
wheat from the United States for semo- 
lina buyers, Mr. O’Donaghue says. Or- 
dinarily the ratio of durum to red spring 
wheat was 87 per cent of the former to 
13 of the latter. In 1924, millers found 
that it stood 55 per cent durum and 45 
red spring, with a consequent loss in the 
percentage of gluten content. Due to 
this, millers refused to purchase the new 
mixture, and 1924 imports declined sharp- 
ly in so far as American wheat was con- 
cerned, with a corresponding increase in 
Canadian purchases. Since then, by spe- 
cial agreement, the old ratio of 87-13 on 
mixed durum No. 2 has been observed 
and, as a result, American wheat ship- 
pers again dominate the local grain trade. 


Malta’s major imports are foodstuffs. 
In 1925, wheat amounting to 845,000 bus, 
valued at $1,570,385, was imported, which 
represents a gain of 110,000 bus and 
$401,660 over 1924. With exports to 
Malta of $1,006,141 in 1925, the United 
States held first place, while Australia 
and Canada ranked next as important 
countries of origin. Shipments were 
about the same in the two years, but the 
Canadian consignments declined in value 
from $383,498 in 1924 to $222,949 in 1925. 

Malta has five fairly large mills in op- 
eration, in addition to the navy mill. 
The mill of the royal army service corps 
was shut down last year. The average 
production of the five mills is 60 sacks, 
of 280 lbs each, per hour. A small quan- 
tity of locally grown wheat is milled in 
the small, primitive mills in the country 
districts, and consumed by the farmers. 
Duty on wheat is at the rate of about 
19¢ per 8 bus. 





home is in Detroit, Mich. 


Kryzanowsky. 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


HE cover illustration of this issue of The Northwestern Miller is from 
the brush of Roman Kryzanowsky, a young American artist whose 
He was born in Russia in 1885. 

Mr. Kryzanowsky is represented by paintings in the Detroit Institute 
of Art, the State of Michigan collection, the Detroit Public Library, and 
the City Museum of Kiev, Union of Soviet Socialistic Republics. 
been awarded numerous prizes for his works, including: Rolshoven prize, 
1915; Frank Clark prize, 1918-19; Marvin Preston prize, 1921; Founders’ 
prize of the Detroit Institute of Art, 1920. 

A fine balance of color and form and an elaborate treatment of detail 
are among the artistic qualities notable in the present painting by Mr. 


He has 
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“Whenever we have a run-in with a 
traffic cop, I let my wife do the talking.” 

“Does that do any good?” 

“Not a bit, except to convince her that 
she can’t win every argument she gets 
into.”—Wisconsin Good Roads. 

* * 
TOO MUCH 

An eastern college graduate applied 
for work in a Michigan lumber camp 
and was assigned to one end of a cross 
saw, the other end being in charge of 
an old and experienced lumberman. At 
the end of an hour the veteran stopped 
sawing and regarded his weary part- 
ner with pitying eyes. 

“Sonny,” he said, “I don’t mind your 
riding on this saw, but if it’s just the 
same to you, I wish you’d quit scrap- 
ing your feet on the ground.”—The 
Open Road. 

* * 

An American schoolboy proposes to 
devote the proceeds of a book he has 
written to the cost of the remainder of 
his education. His example might well 
be followed by many a grown-up nov- 
elist.—Punch. 

* * 

Barber: ‘“Air’s very thin on top, sir.” 

Customer: “Yes. Im afraid that’s 
caused by Anno Domini.” 

Barber: “Never ’eard of it, sir. 
my tip an’ give it up.”—Punch. 

* * 


Take 


BE PREPARED 


Isaac Goldstein had a son whose stu- 
pidity was so great that no school would 
keep him, as the teachers said that they 
were entirely unable to get him to learn 
anything at all. So Isaac put an adver- 
tisement in the paper for a_ highly 
trained tutor, and he was finally success- 
ful in getting a man to undertake the 
job. 

One day, a few weeks after the tutor 
had begun his classes, Isaac was horri- 
fied to hear his son being taught to re- 
peat a Jewish prayer which is used at 
the funeral of the male parent. 

“What for you teach little Izzy such 
schmoos?” said the irate parent. 

“Well, Mr. Goldstein,” answered the 
tutor, “I can assure you that little Izzy 
will not know this prayer before it is 
time for him to use it.’—Contributed. 

* * 


During the war a colonel was trans- 
ferred to a new command. On reaching 
his depot he found stacks of useless doc- 
uments accumulated in the archives by 
his predecessors, so he wired to head- 
quarters for permission to burn them. 
The answer came back: “Yes, but make 
copies first.".—London Daily Express. 

* * 
TRUDY COMES HOME 

Several yarns are being told about 
Miss Ederle on the Berengaria. One of 
them relates that, when told to put on a 
life preserver for a ship drill, Miss Ederle 
asked: “What for?” 

“Just to be ready in case of ship- 
wreck.” 

Miss Ederle, so the story goes, took 
a look at the life preserver and said: 
“Nothing doing. If this ship is wrecked 
the captain will have to cart his old life 
preservers ashore himself!”’—New York 
Sun. 

* * 
B, V. D. STREET 

As many Wall Street men know, to 
their disgust, Rector Street has been al- 
ternately torn up and patched for a long 
time. Whether it be for steam, water, 
gas, or electricity, there are holes and 
heaps of dirt everywhere. One of two 
men recently dodging taxi cabs between 
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piles of cobblestones and sand muttere 
to the other, “It would be much better 
equip this doggone street with butto 
and buttonholes!”—Wall Street Jow 


Lady: “Are you sure this salmon 
fresh?” 

Dealer: “Fresh? Lor’ bless yer, mun 
I’ve just ’ad to cut it up to keep it fror 
jumpin’ at the flies.”.—Wall Street Jo 


nal, 
* * 


USELESS 


“Which am the usefulest, Ebon, de 
sun or de moon?” a 

“Why, de moon, of course.” 

“How come de moon?” 

“Kase de moon he shine in de night 
when we need de light, but de sun } 
shine in de day when light am ob no 
consequence.”—The Brown Jug. 


Special Notices © 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. : 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in« 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 

















HELP WANTED 








Salesman for Iowa 


One of the larger southwestern 
mills, making quality flour which 
is probably as intensively and ef- 
fectively advertised as any flour in 
Iowa to the family trade, has an 
opening for an experienced, hard- 
working, result-getting, high class 
salesman. Our bakers’ flours are 
exceptionally strong in gluten. Tell 
us your age, your experience, your 
volume produced in recent years; 
give references as to ability and 
character. Excellent opportunity, 
proper salary and expenses plus lib- 
eral bonus arrangement that will 
make big money for a real pro- 
ducer. Address 1097, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


Assistant Sales Manager 


2,000-bbl southwestern mill, manu- 
facturing high grade flour and mer- 
chandising it through intensive sales 
force backed by heavy and effective 
advertising campaign, needs an as- 
sistant manager. A young man is 
desired, preferably with college edu- 
cation and with either office selling 
or road experience. Give full par- 
ticulars in first letter—a splendid 
opening with a real future for the 
right man. Address 1096, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
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